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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


MINUTES OP MEETINGS. 


Tokyo. October 12th, 1887. 

A Gonernl Mooting o! tlio Asiatic Society of Japan vu hold In tho College of 
Enginooriug, Tokyo, on Wodncidny, October 12th, 1887, N. J. Hannon, Esq., Tro- 
■idont, in tho Chair. 

Tho miuutce of laat mooting, having been published in tho Japan Mail, woro 
taken aa road. 

It wok announced that tho following gontlemon had boon olectod Ordinary 
Mombora:—Prof. W. K. Bnrton, II. vou Jasraund.F.Hq., Dr. W. Van dor Hoydon, 
Captain Mttntcr, Dr. 8. Scrlba, n. Watanabe, E*q„ T. B. Clarkc-Thornhill, Esq., 
P. Mayot, Eoq., Dr. 11. lJaclx, Professor C. 1). Slorrs, Hon. R. B. Hubbard, 
E. Odluiu, Esq. 

Dr. Edkina’ paper on " Persian Elements in Jnpancso Legends" was road by 
Dr. Amornmn. 

Tho Chairinnu, aftor expressing tho indebtedness of tho Society to Dr. EdkiuR 
for hie iuatruclivo paper, called on Dr. Amcnnan to road tho next presented by 
Mr. Chamberlain, who was unfortunately prevented from coming himself to read 
it. The papor waa an account of " Rodriguez' Syatem of TraiiBlitoration." 

Tho Chairman, in expressing tho thnnkH of tho Society to tho author of tho 
pnper, remarked that, ns usual, Mr. Chamborlnin had treated with characteristic 
felicity what might in many hands have proved a very dreary subject. 

Tho meeting then adjourned. 

In tho discussion which followed the reading of Dr. Edkins'paper on "Persian 
Elements iu Japaueso Legends," in which Messrs. Amornmn, Aston, Dixon, 
Knott,'and Miller took part, the feeling was generally expressed that the cvidcnco 
so far brought forward by Dr. Edkins was hardly snfllcient to form a basis for any 
nrgnmout. One of the six resemblances was of no value whatever, as horses wore 
not known in Japan before tho 3rd century. In general too tho rosemblnnces 
montioned seemed insignificant in comparison with the differences. Iudeed, 
grunting that the human race is descended from one Rtoclc, we should expect to 
find more striking resemblances than we do. Besides it lias been recently 
demonstrated pretty clearly that similarity of myths does nut imply community of 
origin, the only common element being human nature. 
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After (ho reading of Mr. Chambcrlaiu’s paper on “ Rodrigue?.’ System of 
Transliteration," qnitc n lively discussion followed, which was iu great measure a 
sparring between tho advocates of the phonetic and so-called historic system a of 
transliteration. 

Professor Miluo said it would lio well to know if tho Portuguese ;r of tho 17th 
contury was pronounced ns it is pronouucod now. This criticism was accentuated 
by Rov. Mr. Summers, who doubted if I ho Portuguese x was at tho present timo 
fitly represented by the English *h. 

' Dr. Knott argued that the comparison of tho two systems, Rodrigue/.' and 
Hepburn’s, led to tho conclusion that tho Portuguese x had not changed its 
phonetic value sinco Rodriguez.’ days. In 1003 a certain Japanese kaiui was tho 
equivalent of tho Portuguese xl; iu 1887 tho samo /.ana was tho equivalent of thl, 
aud therefore otxl as at present prououuoed by tho Portuguese. Either then xl was 
so pronounced in 1003, .or since that timo Japanese and Portuguese pronunciation 
had changed, with respeot to this sound, in exactly tho samo manner. No change 
at all was iuflnitoly more credlblo tlmn an exactly samo clinngo in two such 
different languages. Iu his opinion, RodrJguos!’ transliteration system proved 
constanoy of pronunciation in both tho Portuguese and Japanese languages. 

Tho Rev. E. R. Millor drew attention to Rodrigues’ series /ajlfiifcfn, and 
asked if any ouo could tell to what oxtent that prouuuoiation existed now. 

Mr. Aston replied that/ nnd fu wern distinctly so pronounced near Nagasaki, 
but that in tlio otlior eases there could not ho said to bo any true approximation to 
our/sound. As to tho general conclusions of tho paper, ho was in perfect ngreo- 
incut with Mr. Chamberlain. Thorc could bo no reasonable doubt that Rodrigue* 
was transliterating a langungo whoso phonetic elements had tho samo rnluo as 
they havo to-day. IIo whs also quito in accord with tho position taken up by Mr. 
Chamberlain with rcfcronco to tho varions rival systems of transliteration which 
had beeu advocated in our day. 


Turvu, November 0th, 1887. 

A goneral meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japau was held in the College of 
Engineering, Tokyo, on Wednesday, November 0th, 1887, at 4 p.m. 

N. J. Hannon, Esq., President, occupied tho Chair. 

Tho minutes of lost meeting, having been published iu the Japan Mall, wore 
taken ns read. 

It was intimated that Dr. J. N. Seymour had boen elected an Ordinary Mem¬ 
ber of tho Society. 

At the request of the Chairman, Mr. J. Batchelor read a paper "On tho 
Amu Term Kamui.” A lively discussion followed. 



The President, after congratulating Mr. Batcliolor on having given rise to one 
of tlio must animated and interesting dicussions that he lind over witnessed in the 
Society, declared the meeting adjourned. 

After tlio reading of Mr Batcbolor’i paper on tho Ainu term Knuiui, the 
President invited discussion from those present, 

Mr. Chamberlain, who was proveuted by ill health from attending tho meeting, 
scud sumo written remarks which have boeu printed as a separate paper 
(p. 88). 

Mr. J. C. Hull said (hat tho now nrruy of facts which Mr. Batchelor hud 
brought beforo them had, in his opinion, a distinct bearing upon the question of tho 
origin of nulnral religions. In this country wo wero brought into eloso contact 
with Chinese roliglons Ideas, which, at the time of their introduction, found in tho 
Japanese ideas n lower stratum of religious thought. Now wo loam of n lowor 
stratum still. What elomcnta, if any, are common to tbo*o threo forms of 
religion ? Ilorhert Sponccr believes that natural religion finds Us origin in dreams; 
while othors maintain that thero is n still lowor religious phase, namely Fetishism. 
Fetishism was simply tho incapacity to recognise tho difference between activity, 
and life. It was surprising how tenacious fetishistio ideas had loen in tho history 
of mankind. Tho case of tho aucicut Greeks, who combined strong fetishistio ideas 
with philosophical conceptions of a very high order, was one of tho most striking. 
Thoro had been n luug controversy as to wholher tho CIiIiioho had any truo Idea of 
*• God," and it is now generally admitted that they had not—that tho word Tien 
really signifies .the sky, regarded fetishisticnlly ns a living thing, oud uot usod 
metaphorically, as wo sometimes use Heaven ns a synonym for God. Tho failure 
of many eminent students of Chinese litorataro to appreciate this fact, and their 
persistency in rending into tho Chinese terms Iho roligions ideas of the Wost, nro 
perhaps inoro surprising even than tho persistence of this fetishism. Ho believed 
that Japaneso religion was origiunllyuf the same character, although Hirntn, under 
the inlluonco of more modern ideas, concludes after a long discussion that tho Sun* 
goddess was always regarded as a being rosidiug in tho Sun. Tho truth of the 
fotishistio theory scorned also to he home out by an account recently given by 
Mr. Batchelor of the effect produced upon an Ainu by au eclipse of tho sun. The 
Ainu at onco remarked, " the luminary is dying." Perhaps Mr. Batchelor could 
givo other facts, cither supporting this thoory, or controvortiug it. 

Mv. Batchelor remarked that the Aiun really regards tho sun as a body in 
which tho doily resides, distinguishing, so to speak, between a body and a soul. 

Professor Milne suggested thut the Aiuug uud Japaneso might have borrowed 
their respective words Kamul and Kami from the same sourco. He sided with Mr. 
Batchelor in the spelling of the namo Ainu, contending that Mr. Chamberlain's 
illustrations wero not really parallel eases. Ainu studies nro now, strictly 
speaking, only making a commencement. Let us, then, at all events begin as 
correctly as possible. 



Professor Dixon argued that it was useless at this duto to try to alter a 
spelling which had so firmly established itself. We know how futile lmd been the 
attempts of the Saxon School to change tho recognised spelling of Saxon names to 
what they certainly wero originally. He thcroforo aided with Mr. Chamberlain as 
to tho spoiling of A l no in European literature. At the same tirno it would bo best 
of courso to uso Ainu in Ainu literature. 

Mr. Datcholor maintained that Ainu had been spoil Aino because of iguorance. 
It was all very well to talk of the usage of two hundred and fifty years, and of tho 
literature on tho subject. How much of that is really reliitblo ? Now that wo lmd 
but recently undo a true beginning in Ainu studies, are wo not then to try and 
start right ? 

The Kcv. II. Waddell thought it was quite a mistako to regard the Chiucso as 
having no truo idea of God. What was the idea of God? Was it not tho 
mysterious, the wonderful? And to regard heaven us a protecting powor, raising up 
nations mid pulling thorn down, and in general superintending human affairs, 
it a Hontiment very akin to our own. Without entering into tho question an to tho 
origin of tho religious idea in man, wo cau surely cosily uuderstaud how, tho Idea 
of God ouee formed, anything extraordinary iu nature should como to bo wor¬ 
shipped as a God; aud certainly all natious liavo more or loss worshipped nature. 

Mr. Aston wished to call altoution to ono or two miuor points that had been 
referred to by Mr. Batchelor, Vint, the gohel in Shinto temples do not represent 
tho kamls they are tho survivals of tho bits of doth wlrioh were originally brought 
as offerings. Thou as to the general argument based on tho improbability of tiro 
Ainu word kumui with all its associated ideas being derived from the Jopoucso 
kaml, evou granting that they wero not originally identical, it might clonr our 
notions a littlo if wo considered a sornowhat parallel caso in the development of 
European religious ideas. Thus tho Greek word tllabolot means originally simply 
a calumniator; but our words, devil, dovilish, derived therefrom, are usod in ways 
that novor could liavo bccu iinngiuod by tho Greeks. Tho odjectivo is indeed 
sometimes used to emphasise a good quality. Even if tho Ainu term kamml 
differed more than it docs from its supposed parent the Japanese kami, it would 
givo little cause for surprise. 

Mr. Mayot expressed his opinion that nature worship is tho real origin of nil 
natural religious, aud that much of it still survived in Jnpaueso ritos, the {iohci for 
example being, bo believed, tho symbol of the lightning. Ho was thcroforo 
surprised to loam that tho Ainu recognises no star-god, thunder-god, or lightning- 
god. Could Mr. Batchelor offer auy explanation of this ? 

Mr. Batchelor remnked that tho facts of tho Ainu religion wore very simply 
stated. They had ono chiof god, and nil tho others wero officers or messengers 
of this supreme being. The sun, moon, a stars were certainly not worshipped, 
aud there was no lightning or thunder god. These were the facts, but the explana¬ 
tion of them was beyond birn. 
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Tokyo, Dccomber 1th, 1887, 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held iu the College of 
Engineering, Tokyo, on Wednesday, December 14th, 1887, at 4 p.m. 

Dr. Divers occupied the chair. 

Tho minute* of last meeting wero rend and approved. 

It was announced that Messrs. H. L. Fardel and C. H. Hinton had been 
elected ordinary members of the Society, 

Tho Chairman informed the meeting that tho Society's Library had, by the 
permission of the President of tho Imperial University, been accommodated with 
a room in the College of Engineering ; that the Library was open on week-day* 
from 7 mii. to 9 p.m., and on Sundays from 8 p.m. to 9 p.m.; and that member* 
and visitors, wishing to make use of the Library, cither for reading or borrowing 
books, wore to apply to tho Librarian of tho College. 

The Chairman then coiled on Mr. Hall to read Mr. Aston'* paper on •• Early 
Japanese History,’’ tho author himself being - uufortuuately unable to to 

present. . 

Tho Chairman, in asking the Socretary to convey to Mr/Aston tho thanks of 
tho Society for his paper, remarked that there could he hut one icntimont a* to its 
great value. It was an important addition to those valuable historical eeulribu- 
lion*, which had already made tho Society's record so sntisfuclory. Ho would also, 
in tho name of the Society, thank Mr. Hall for his kindness in having undertaken 
the loading of tho paper. 

A prolonged discussion followod tho reading of tho pnper. 

Mr. Chamberlain, who was prevented by ill health fiorn attending tho meeting, 
sont tho following written romavks 

The destruction of tho fable* that am current under tho uamo of early 
Japanese history, and tho partial reconstruction of a truo early history of this 
country being one of my special hobbies, it need scarcely bo said how great appears 
to me to bo tho valuo of tho paper which has Just been read. Mr. Aston seems to 
have a special talent for finding his way about in dark and misty places. Ho also 
has the talent of making the driest subject interesting. Date* themselves become, 
under his handling, much moro than mere dates,-as when, for instance, by Ins re- 
markable discovery of tho often recurring orror of just ISO years, ho shows us how 
unexpected aro the element* which must bo taken into account in judging whether 
R Japanese date is probably true or probably false. He has perhaps exhausted tho 
subject from tho outside. It now remains for other scholar*,-or, better still, for 
himself,-to treat it in equal detail from the point of view of Internal evidence,-the 
evidence, that is of the books, the customs, tho place-names of Japan itself. Mr. 
Satow’s work on the early Shinto Rituals, contained in an earlier volume of tins 
Society's " Transactions," is an instalment of what wo require. But the 
tho old topographical work* entitled Fudoh, and the poems of tho Man-yuhn, still 
remain without a critic. Nori.it only the early history and tho pre-lnatory of 
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Japau which await their Niebuhr. Wo arc scarcely heller off when wo treud the 
solid grouud of the last twelve hundred years. Wlmt a recent writer in the 
Saturday Ilevinr termed " the poor halting Japanese Clio" lias, with eyes over fixed 
on tlio throno and tlio bnttle-tichl, told us scarcely anything beyond tlio accessions 
and abdications of puppot-emperors, tlio year, month, and day when certain great 
officials were appointed to certain posts or vacated thorn, and Uio hnnd-lo-hnnd 
fights of feudal chieftains. The dates seem to bo correct. But wlmt uro they 
worth in so meagre a context? Surely a reliable, vroll-writ ten, edifying history of 
tlio Japaucso peoplo is tlio greatest desideratum of tlio enlightened Japan of tlio 
present day. It is a work which one of tlio Government Departments should set 
Itself to with a will. Tlio materials arc there. The only embarrassment is tlio 
eiibarnu tie rlehant. Tlio whole classical literature, the poems, the romances, tho 
court diaries and diaries of travel, the biographies of Buddhist saints, tho memoirs 
which the Middle Ages and more recent times have left in such abumhinco,—nil 
this, nud much more, is there, waiting only to bo sifted by a critical lmnd. This 
will supply tho flesh wherewith to clotho tho dry hones of tho official annals. Then, 
too, for tho last threo centuries, there arc European sonreos which must not bo 
neglected. What may, for instanco, bo culled tlio Gathollo episode of tho soven- 
trentli century would stand a poor chanco of being fairly appreciated, if Japnneso 
sourcos alone wore relied on. Novorthclcss, tho Japanese sources nro tho chiof 
sourcoB, and thoir voluniinousncss almost negatives tho possibility of any European 
ovor proparly ransacking thorn. Thin is a task which must bo loft to tho Japnneso 
thomsolvcs. Two obstacles still bur tlio way to Japanese success in this direction. 
Ono,—a serious ouo,—is tho ignoranco which still prevails in Japan concerning 
tlio methods of criticism, especially of tlio criticism of sources. It vitiates all that 
has hitherto boon dono by nntlvo Japaucso scholars in this field, oven down to tho 
Nikon Tuvtian pnbllshod in this very year by men from whom bettor things might 
havo boon looked for. Tho other obstacle sounds to our oare rather ludicrous, but 
yet undoubtedly has real weight with tlio Japaucso ovou iu theso outspoken days. 
It consists in a fenr of offending tho powers that be, by digging for facts instead of 
reepectfully repeating fables. Japanese in good positions have frequently told mo 
that they would not dnro publicly to assert that tho Mikado was not descended from 
the Sun-goddess, or that Jiuimu Tcnnd hod never existed, although privntoly they 
entertained no objection to the foreign books in which tlio denial is made. Surely it is 
time to have done with all this make-believe. If the imperial dynasty depended for 
its safety on such airy nothings, its fate would long ago havo been sealed. To make 
use of the railway, the telegraph, the telephone, to permit the study of Mill, Darwin, 
and Spencer, to establish newspapers and popular assemblies, in fact to navigate iu 
tlio mid-current of nineteenth century thought, and at the same lime to put a-veto 
on history, and to perpetunto in its stead tho childish legcuds of Jimuiu TennO, 
Yamnto-dulcc, and their compeers, is surely a piece of inconsistency, which only- 
needs a little ventilntiug to be discarded. Discarded it will be. But the honour of 



discarding it and of setting the study of Japanese history on a legitimate basis, will 
fall to some private individual, if the Bureau of History or some other of the great 
Government Departments does not very soon step into the breach. 

Mr. Gnbbins, after oxpressing his general accord with nil that had been said, 

by both Mr. Aston and Mr. Chamberlain, related an experience ho had had when 
pursuing his special studies in tho historical romances. It was his fortune oneef 
whilo searching through the book-shops of Osaka, to come across a manuscript of 
an historical romance purporting to contain a detailed account of tho conquest ot 
tho Loochoo Islands by the Satsuma clan about 250 years ago. At first sight it 
scemod to bo Just tho thing he had been wanting. It gave a detailed corre¬ 
spondence between the Shogun and the Satsuma chief, and represented the invasion 
of Loochoo as having resulted from a private intrigue. Before making any deflnito 
use of tho manuscript, however, ho took tho opiuion of Mr. Ichiji, the chief Japan- 
cso authority on subjects connected with Loocl.oo, and bo tben found that, with 
the exception of tho numerous dates,-and hero his experience tallied with that of 

Mr. Chamberlain,-theio was not n single word of tho whole romance which was 

founded on fact. In regard to tho special excellence of Mr. Aston's pnpor, regarded 
from a literary point of view, to which Mr. Chamberlain had drawn attention, ho 
thought it should bo remembered that it was ono thing to give dry facts dryly and 
another thing to put thorn Into on attractive form. To tho making of tho latter 
there wont a vast amount of labour, which perh.ps only .Indents of Japanese 
history wore able thoroughly to realito. The special thanks of the Society were 
therefore, he thought, duo to Mr. Aston for the attractive literary tom into which 

ho had cast his facts. ... , , . 

Mr. Doling thought that Mr. Aston's testimony might bo of special value m 
its effect on certain native Japanese critics. It was a rare thing indeed for a 
scholar to possess, as Mr. Aston did, an intimate knowledge of the language and 
history of Korea ns well as of Japan; and in those circumstance. Mr. Astons 
testimony was calculated to have groat weight with many Japanese of advance,! 
views. Ho believed many such would be quite willing to express their true sent.- 
ments in English, although refraining from doing so in Japanese for the reasons 
already touched upon by Mr. Chamberlain. It would bo noticed that Mr. Aston s 
criticism was in tho main destructive. This must necessarily come Awl. but the 
constructive should not bo long in following; and lie felt sure that if the Society 
set itself to try and do something towards this, its efforts would bo fully apprectated 
by native Japanese scholars. These all feci that a true history, written by 
themselves, is impossible at present. It is certainly a curious spectacle to soo 
Japan, which is so eager in the acquisition of all knowledge iu other departments 

of life and thought, drawing back from allattenipls to advance the correct inter- 

pretotion of tlio history of the past. 

Mr. Milne remarked that Mr. Aston's very suggestive paper gave an illustra¬ 
tion of what is found in all historic*. The further one goes back in time, the less 
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reliable all history becomes, pausing ultimately into tbo mytliieal stage, and 
behind that into absolute darkness. It was boro, however, that the anthropologist 
stepped in, and constructed a kind of liistory from pro-historic remains. Thus 
anthropology had proved that tho Ainas had onco occupied Japan as far south ns 
Kyfishfl ; and that must have been previous to tho arrival of the Japanese race on 
the island. Ho should liko to kuow if tho Korean or Chinese records, of which 
Mr. Aston had made so much, contained any ref cion eo which might bo applicable 
to tho Ainns. In regard to Mr. Aston's critical methods, ho was not quite suro in 
his own mind as to how far tho Chinese and Korean records wore authentic. Might 
not somo scholar, for instance in Shanghai, who compared tho Japanese records 
with tho Chinese, draw tho oonclusiou that the latter were erroneous ? At present 
Japan is showing a far higher appreciation of tho troth of things than China is, 
and might it not so have been in earlier days ? 

Mr. Hall said that tho enquiry, which had been ho ably opened up by Mr. 
Aston, bad a far deeper and wider bearing than tho mero question of historical 
criticism might soom to involvo. Tho opinions that had just boon expressed 
might, in their effects and consequences upon tho Japanese, bo of very norious 
import indeed. For bistorio dogma to bo inoxtricably involved in the doep-soated 
religious beliefs of a nation, nud so boconio part of tho national life, was a foot 
familiar to all students of history. In Japan this had cspooiolly been the case. 
Tho KqJIkl and Klhongi might truly l»o called tho Jnpanose Scriptures; and all 
who are familiar with tho oventi whioh ended with tho Mikado's restoration to 
power know what nn important part tho sacred writings took in tho dovolopmont 
of those. A strong religious sentiment permeated llio wholo movomont, a fresh 
interest was taken in thoso auciont books, nud tho old dootrino of tho divino 
dosccnt of tho Mikado was oflloially adopted, nud remaius to this hour the great 
dogma of the Imperial Court. It therefore behoved tho Japnneso Government to 
consider what would bo the cfTect of trying to bolster up those dogmas in tho face 
of unbelief, secret and silent though it might now be. Of one thing he was sure, 
that native Japanese critics would not treat those dogmas with a rude hand, but 
would, in tho spirit of Mr. Aston, give to them the reverence that was their due. ' 

Bishop Bickcrstcth added a few words on tho general question or historio 
methods. No doubt the earlier work of the historian was to destroy that which 
had been believed; but after that there arose a second stage, in which criticism 
was constructive. Mr. Milne had spoken of tho anthropologist os a constructor of 
history; but tho nrchreologist and historian proper were quite as important in 
their special sphere. Each contributed something towards the faithful reproduc¬ 
tion of tho post. 

Turto, January, 18th, 1888. 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held on January 18th, 
1888, in the College of Engineering, Tokyo, N. J. Hanneu, E*q., President, in the 
cLair, 
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Tho minutes ot last meeting were rend and approved. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that tlio reprinting of Vola. IV., V. 
(Part 1), ami VI. (Part 1) of the Society’s Transactions had been taken in hand, 
and that tho foltpwing gontlemen had been elected members of the SocietyA. H. 
Lay, Esq., M. A. Arrivct, Esq., F. Satow, Esq., nnd D. Fearing, Esq.,—the last a 
uon-rcsidont member. 

Mr. Dening then rend a paper on •• The Japanese Education Society," after 
tho reading of which tho following discussion took place:— 

Tho President, in convoying tho thanks of tho Society to tho author of tho 
paper they had heard, remarked that Mr. Deuiug had opened up a fleld of great 
interest to us all. Thus it was instructive to hear from one of tho Japanese them- 
solves such outspoken vlows upon the mental equipment of his raoo. Auothor 
interesting point wliioh had been touched upon was tho question of how best to 
cany out a needod reform. Is it to bo done gradually, or is the now method to be 
adoptod at once, regardless of tho old method which it is desired to suporsedo ? 
Many yeara ago tho wonderfully rapid political change which camo over Japau 
used to bo a frequent subjoct of conversation between foreigners and Japaneso 
statesmen ; and It was Iwakuro, ouo of the loading men of tho day, who gave it 
as hla opinion that to do things by a rush was the simpler and more offeotive 
method of reform amongst tho Japanese. What had been deemed best in polities 
should also prove beat iu education; and whatever educational reform* were to bo 
carried out, should tboreforo he considered on their own merits ouly, without any 
regard to what had baou. 

Dr. Knott said that tho paper just read had touched upon many points of 
special interest to those practically engaged In educational work in Japan. As to 
tho lack of originality referred to by Mr. Takci.-that certainly was a fact 
admitted by all. Of all classes of studeuta, perhaps tho students of science might 
be expected to display to most advantage the rational imagination spokon of. 
Compared to a similar class of western Btudonts, the Japanese did seem defective in 
this faculty ; hut for this scvoral special reasons might bo given. There was plenty 
of evidence, however, that there was distluct capacity for original thought, which 
only required a congenial environment for Its development. 

Dr. F.by, after making some enquiries ns to the number of members in tho 
Japaucso Education Society, and to tho influence it exerted on the schools of tho 
country, observed that, however much a sweeping reform iu educational methods 
might be desired, there was one thing which compelled the prescut time to be a 
period of transition. That was tlio simplo fact that the great majority of school 
toacherB were themselves Japanese, who were necessarily still imbued with tho 
spirit of the old methods. 

Dr. Divers thought that tho Jnpaueso might well be regarded as being intel¬ 
lectually comparable to the Europeans when they had just been enlightened by the 
Baconian philosophy. Being, so to speak, hardly beyond the stage of infancy in 
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scientific things, they could scarcely he expected to show as yet much fruit of any 
originality. IIo, however, believed them to bo gifted with this mental faculty to 
much the aorno extent as other folk. They lacked the early associations and 
experience of tho things told them by their foreign teachers; and this was ono 
chief obstacle in teaching them. For this reason lectures and book work wero of 
theiusolvM useless as a proper mental training. Tho Japanese student ahovo all 
required practice, working ns an apprentice under a roaster engaged In tho prose¬ 
cution of original research. In regard to the Japanese Education Socioty itself, lie 
had been struck by the marvellous organisation which lmd been described, tho 
multitude of councillors, tho supply of clerks, aud so on—more like a Government 
Department than a Society. He should like to know if tho workdono by t ho Sooioty 
was at all comiuousurato with its oQlciul magnificence, uml if tho Society as such 
had any iufluenoo with the Government. 

Mr. Dsniug, in reply, said that tho work done by tho Society was both varied 
and valuablo. It sent out speakers to different parts of tho country to rouse an 
interest in educational mattors; it was also mado use of by country gontloinen to ro- 
gulnto tbo expenditure of Chair sons who were baiug educated in tho oily. Its 
infiucnco was ocrUinly great upon tho sohools of Japan. It could hardly ho 
othorwise, seoing that its officials wero for tho roost part also officials of tho 
MombushO. At the snmo timo ho doubted if tho work dono was really pro¬ 
portionate to tho largo body of councillors sot apart to do it. Probably only a few 
of tho two hundred were at all energetic in thoir labours for tho Society. 


Tortu, Meroli 14th, 1888. 

A general meeting of tho Asiatic Society of Japan was held on March 14th, 
1888, iu tho Collego of Engineering, Tokyo, Professor J. Milne in the chair. 

Tho minutes of last mooting woro read and approved. 

Tho Corresponding Secretary iutimalod that Mr. Ilannen, in view of his 
approaching departure from Japan, having resigned tho Presidentship, Mr. Aston 
hod boon elected President of tlio Society. He also announced the election of tho 
Ror. A. Hurdio and Mr. C. S. Meik ns members of the Society. 

Tho Chairman referred to the great loss tho Society had sustained iu the 
recent death of Mr. Pryor, who had been an activo member of the Society and a 
valuable contributor to its Transactions. Mr. Trycr had been ossontially a 
practical naturalist; and probably no other single man had a more thorough 
knowledge of the natural history of Japan. 

Mr. C. S. Meik then read a paper entitled " Around the Hokkaido.” 
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Tho Chairman, in thanking tho author for hi* intonating account of tho 
Hokkaido (Yezo), spoke of the special attractions which tho island had as a 
summer resort. It was curious how different in almost oil respects Yezo was from 
Japan proper. This difference applied to shapo, to geological structure, to Hors, 
nud to fauna—a fact first pointed out by Captain Blakislon. 

In tho absence of tho llov. J. Batchelor, his papor on 41 Homo Specimens of 
Ainu Folk-lore" was read by Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, after the reading of which 
tho following discussion took place. 

The Chairman said he had often hoard the Ainu crooning away to himself in 
a soft low tone, quite pleasing to tho oar, although ho had never suspooted that 
their songs nud recitations were of such interest. Mr. Chamberlain had referred 
to the vexed question of Ainu or Aiuo, and he could not let tho occasion pas* 
without expressing atrougly his opinion that the Asiolio Society of Japan, through 
whoso Transactions tho first trno knowlcdgo of the Aina language and traditions 
wore being givon to tho world, should say Ainu, which meant something, and not 
Aiuo, which meant nothing. 

Mr. Chamberlain docllned to ro commenco tho Ainu votuus Aiuo controversy, 
but remarked that this was the first instalment of what ho believed Mr. Batchelor 
purposed giving to tho Soeiely, although for somo tlmo to corno most of his tirno 
would probably bo taken up in preparing a dictionary, for whloli somo sovon or 
oight thousand words had already been collected. Suob a dictionary would lu 
all likelihood be a kind of tomb in which the rapidly dying language would remain 
enshrined for tho benefit of fuluro philologists. Evcu now it wo* strikiug to obsorve 
how nil except tho oldest mon and women woro really li-lingual, apeaklug Japan¬ 
ese almost as oaslly os their native tongue. 

In reply to a question by Dr. Divers, ns to tho prosouco of historical characters 
iu any of llio Ainu logonds, Mr. Chamberlain said that Oki-Kururai scorned to bo 
tho only personality about whom any definito traditions existed. Mr. Uatcholor 
after having formerly rejeoted, hud recently adopted tho view that Oki-kurumi 
was tho Jnpanoso Yoshitsuno, who went to Yezo towards tho end of tho 12th 
century. Yoshitsuno was probably the first civiliscr of tho Ainos, although they 
themselves assert that lie really robbed them of their hooks. This tradition is, 
however, prebnbly simply nn invention to explain why it is they do not have any 
books. Excepting llieso tnlcs of Oki-kurumi and perhaps somo legends bearing on 
cosmogony, there i* nothing that can be regarded as historical until wo come to 
traditions referring to comparatively recent events. Such, for instance, seem to 
be tho story of a certain plague, and the account of a frightful massacre of the 
Ainos by tho Jnpauesc. 

Tho Rev. E. R. Miller drew attention to one of Mr. Batchelor's notes iu con¬ 
nection with n remark made by Mr. Meik, who lied spoken of the Ainu woman as 
being ashamed of tho tattooing of her lip. Mr. Batchelor, however, had mentioned 
that an Aiun woman put her hand before her mouth as a sigu of respect. It was 
this action perhaps which Mr. Meik had seen. 
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Mr. Chamberlain was of opinion that tbo'Aino woman was really proud of her 
lip adornment, which we thought so ugly. He knew indood of one caso in which 
au Aino girl of 7 or 8 years of age, contrary to the desire of her parents who had 
become so far emancipated, got herself tattoed, being apparently put to shomo by 
her Aiuo companions of like age. 

Tokyo, April 18tl», 1888. 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the Collcgo of 
Engineering, Tokyo,©n April 18th, 1888, at l p.ui., Dr. Divors,I>'.R.S., in the Chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 

The Chairman, having expressed the regrot which all must fcul at tho enforced 
absence of Mr. Astou, their resident, from tho meeting, called on tho Correspond¬ 
ing Secretary to read the remarks which tho President had hoped to deliver. Tho 
Corresponding';8ccretnry road ns follows Before proceeding to the ordinary 
business of tho meeting, it is my sad duty to give expression to the regret which 
is felt by this Society at tho loss by death of ono of its oldest, imleod ono of its 
original, members—Mr. Russell Robertson. Ho was u man of solid attainments, 
but tho powers of his mind were chiefly dovoted to practical work connected with 
his position as H.B.M's Consul at Yokohama. Tho fruits of his studies are to ho 
looked for rather in tho admirable trado reporU compiled by him yearly, and in 
othor similar papers, than in tho Transnotions of this Sooioly. I speak only tho 
language of litoral fact and not of eulogium whou I say that his equal as a British 
Consul has not boon known in this country. We avo nevertheless iudobted to him 
for two important papers, one an account of tho Caiolino Islands, communicated 
by him although written by a different hand, and another, a very full and iutorost- 
ing description of tho Bonin Islands. Mr. Robertson was also for somo time a 
momber of the Counoil of tho Society, and, although I cannot bear’ porsoual 
testimony to tho fact, I cannot doubt that tho Society owod much to the sterling 
common sense which so eminently choractorixcd him. Of our personal relations 
to him I cannot trust myself to speak. His manly, simple, modest character, 
free from every atom of pretension or nflootation, had oudeared him to many of 
us, aud wo feel that the words—tho poor conventional words—in which our regicts 
are clothed are fraught with a far deeper sense than they usually boor, wheu they 
are used of Russell Robertson—/am carl eapitii.'' 

Tho election of Mr. A. B. Walford as a member of the Society was announced. 

Dr. Kuolt then read a biographical note on Iuo Chukei, the great Japanese 
surveyor and cartographer. 

A paper on JHjuUu by tho Rev. T. Lindsay and J. Kami, Esq., was read by 
the former gentleman. 

The Chairman, having thanked the authors for their interesting papers, the 
meeting adjourned to the large hall of the college, where Mr. KauO gavo somo 
practical demonstratious of tho art. 
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TOKYO, May lClh. 1888. 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held on Wednesday, 
May 10th, 1888, in the Engineering College, Tokyo, Bev. Dr. Amonuan, Vice- 
I’rciidant, in the Chair. 

Tlio inimitcB of Inst meeting were read and approved. 

The Corresponding Secretary made the following announcementsDr. 0. 
Hcring ami Mr. J. Kami had been elected mein ban of the Society. A list of old 
Spanish hooka bearing on Japan had been presented to the Society by the 
Spanish Charge d’Affaircs. Mr. Canto, for publication. A letter had boon 
received from Mr. Watannbe. President of (ho Imperial Uuivoraity. referring 
to tho paper road hy Dr. Knott at (he last meeting, giving an account 
of the life and labours of IbA Chftkci. the Japunceo Surveyor and Cartographer. 
It would intercat tho member* of tho Society to know that a monument wa* soon 
to bo put up at Shlba in honour of InO. A hope was expressed that member* 
might aco tholr way to aid the project materially by giving aubaeriptioua, which 
would be received by tho Secretary of tho Imperial Univcralty or by the Secrotary 
of tho Sooiety. Tho oard iasnoj to tho members announcing the present meeting 
had ndvcrllsed a paper hy Mr. Hall •• On tho l'hcnomona of Mood iu tho Japnuoic 
Verb." Mr. Hull's recent removal to Shanghai had proven ted him from putting 
his paper into lit form for presentation. Tho Council were, however, ahlo to 
substitute for It a paper "On Chinese and Annameso." by Mr. F.. H. Parker, which 
had lately como to hand. As this paper had no special reference to Japanese 
subjects, an abstract only of It would bo read. 

Tho Chairman then called on Dr. Knott to read tho abstract of Mr. Parker'! 
paper on " Chlneso and Ammmese." 

Mr. Chamberlain then read a paper on •• Tho Kovlioat Known Form of the 
Japanese Language,” iu the preparation of which ho bad been assisted by Mr. 
M. Ueda. 

After *omo discussion, tho Chairman thanked tho authors in the name of the 
Society for their instructive papers. 

The mooting then adjourned. 


Tokyo, June filh, 1888. 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Jornn was held on Wednesday, 

June Cth, 1888. in tho Enginceiing College, TOkyO, the Itev. Dr. Amermau. Vice- 

l’rcuidcnt, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read nud approved. 

The Corresponding Secretary announced the election of Colgate Baker, Esq., 
and Major-General H. S. rainier. It. E., as ordinary members of the Society. It 
was also announced that, owing to the illness of Professor Burton, his lceluro on 
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•« Sanitary Problems in Japan," which hod l*c» ndvertised for this meeting, could 
not he deliverod ; but that thu Council wove fortuimlo in boiug able to substitute 
for it a paper ou " Christian Valley," by Professor Dixon, who had kindly agreed, 
on veiy Bhort notice, to read it to the Society nt that time. 

Professor Dixon tlien proceeded to roml liil paper, which was illustrated by 
pliotographa of tho rough tombstono in Christian Valley, of Christian Yashiki, of 
Chrintinu Slope, and of tlic tomb of Father Guiseppo Chiam. 

TJie Chaiminn, iu thanking the author for his paper, remarked that Mr. 
Dixon deserved an extra vote of thanlia for hix kindness in reading it nt a few 
hours' notice. 

Tho meeting then adjourned. 


Tokyo, Juno 20th, 18b*. 

Tho annual meeting of tho Asiatic Society of Japan was held on Wednesday, 
20th Juno, at 1 p.in., in tho 1’hyfticn Theatre of the Imperial C'ollcgoof Engineering, 
ltov. J. L. Amerman, D.D., in tho chair. It was announced that tho reprint 
of Vol. V., part 1, was already issued, and that tho reprint of Vol. VI., part '2, 
would shortly appear. Tho roport of tho council for the year just ended was then 
read by tho Corresponding Socrotary, and adopted on the motion of ltcv. W. J. 
White. Tho following nlHce-bcarers for tho coining sossion wero elected by 
ballot:— 

Pjuuudkxt —W . G. Aston, Esq. 

Vxat-PniuiH*xiultor. Dr. Amerman (Tokyo), V. 8. James, Esq. (Yokohama). 
Coiinusroxiiixo Siccni,T.uiYD. H. Cliamborluin, Esq. 

IIkcoiidixii Secjiktaky: —Dr. C. O. Knott, (Tokyo), 
ltr.connixu Skciiktaiiy :—W. J. S. Sliand, Esq. (Yokolmma). 

Tiikabuiiri: M. X. WyekolT, Esq. 

LniKAiuAXltov. J. Smmuers. 


COUNCIhLOlW. 


ltcv. Dr. Cocliraue. 
W. Deniug, Esq. 
I)r. E. Divers. 

J. M. Dixon, Esq. 
ltcv. Dr. Eby. 


J. II. Uubbinx, Esq. 
N. Kunda, Esq. 

J. Kano, Esq. 

J. Milne, Esq. 

II. Watauabc. Esq. 


A paper entitled " A Literary Lady of Old Japan," the joint production of the 
late Dr. Purcell, and of Mr. W. G. Aston, was read by Mr. Chamberlain. 
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In short discussion which followed, Mr. Chamberlain remarked on tho great 
difliculty of the stylo of Soi Shfinogon'e writings, and on the great variety of 
readings that existodiudeed, tho text was singularly corrupt. Hor writings 
wow full of miuuto descriptions of clotliiug, and often rend like a French fashion 
paper. Another feminine trait was to bo found at the closo of a list of pleasant 
tilings enumerated in one of her essays : " How pleasant is tho potting together 
of tho bits of a torn letter!” 

In reply to a question, by Mr. Odhun, Mr. Chamberlain stated that Soi Slid- 
nogon’s writings must havo remniued in manuscript for many centuries after her 
dentil, probably nntil about 1000 A.D. Au unusual number of MSS. of her works 
nro extant. 

The Report of the Council for tho year just ended \va» then read by tho 
Corresponding Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE SESSION OCTOBER, 

1887—-JUNE, 1888. 

In coming before tho Society, ns usual at tho closo of the Sosslon, the Council 
is glad to bo nblo to report that tho state of tho Society's affairs is in all ways 
flourishing. Tho expanses hove, it is true, been great tin's year, owing to tho 
necessity for on unusual amount of reprinting, in addition to tho printing of n now 
volume, which, when completed, will consist of two good alxed parts. Nevertheless 
tho Treasurer’s Report (Appendix C) shows a balaueo of 1468.90 on tho credit aide; 
and though there are some bills which will bo presented for payment soon, thorn is 
about an equal sum of money owing to tho Society, which will probably soon bo 
collected. 

Tho literary activity of tho Society is ovlnccd by tho also of tho now volumo 
just alluded to, and by tbo originality of tho papers composing it. Tho number 
of general meeliugs held during the Session and of papers read at those meetings is 
fourteen. Tho list of papers, as givon in Appendix A, evidences tbo peculiar 
ardour with which tho Society has thrown itself into tho study of tlio Island of 
Yc*o and its hitherto little-known aborigines, while at tho same timo there lias 
boon no falling off, but rather increased activity, iu the researches instituted into 
subjects more specially Japaueso, and particularly into the ancient history and 
language of the Japaueso people. 

With great sorrow tho Council lias to record tho death of two of the Society’s 
most value.! members,—H. Pryer, Esq., in whom ornithology and tho kindred 
zoological sciences have sustained an irreparable loss, and Russell Robertson, Esq., 
C.M.G., Her Britnnuic Majesty's C’ousul at Kanagawa, some time member of tho 
Society’s .Council, and always one of the Society’s most loyal supporters. Neither 
can wc pass over without a word (though this Society did not count him among 
its members) the death of the octogenarian Japanese scholar. Dr. Auguat Pflzmaier, 
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of Vienna, who did so much to render Japanese and Aino studies popular in 
Europe, and who obtained results which were wonderful indeed when we consider 
that he laboured under the disadvantage of never having personally visited Japan, 
nor acquired a colloquial knowledge of its language. Furthermore should bo men¬ 
tioned the fact of some half-dozen resignations of membership daring the course of 
the session. 

Leaving our Iorsos and turning to our gains, tho Council is happy to bo able to 
announce tho election of no less than twenty-six new members, while the increased 
interest felt in tho Society’s work by Orientalists and tho public generally in 
Europe and America has been evidenced in tho most practical of all manners by 
increased purchases of the Society's •• Transactions," not only in tho English- 
speaking countries, but likewise in Germany. 

It should furthermore bo noticed, bofore closing this report, that tho Society 
now possesses that which was so earnestly desired for it by ono of tho most active 
of its past Presidents, viz., a local habitation as well ns a name. Tho kind courtesy 
of H.E. Mr. H. Watanabo, President of tho Imperial University, has enabled us 
during the past session not only to meet in the Imperial C'ollego of Engineering, 
but also to establish our library there. Wo aro happy to bo nblo to aunounco that 
H.E. Mr. Otorl Kclsuko, President of the Nobles’ Sohool, which is now removing 
to tho promises of the Collogo of Engineering, has consented to continue this favour, 
tboreby enabling the Society to meet in ono of tho most central and convenient 
localities of tho capital, and to throw open to tho member* a reading-room where 
tho books and periodicals rccolvod by tho Society have beou arranged and 
catalogued in such a rnaunor as greatly to increase their utility. Moreover, printed 
catalogues aro iu preparation, and copies will be distributed among the members. 
Tho Council has already expressed its warmest thanks both to Mr. Watanabo aud 
to Mr. Otori Koisuko, boing confident that in so doing it has but interpreted tho 
sentiments of all those members who, being resident in Tokyo, can avail them- 
selves of tho privilege thus offerod. 

ArrsNDix A. 

List op Papi™ Rkad BRronn tub Society Durino tiik Sksriox 1887-1888. 

" Persian Elements iu Japanese Legends,” by J. Edkius, D.D. 

•• Rodriguez’ System of Transliteration," by B. H. Chamberlain, Esq. 

On the Ainu Term Kami I," by Rev. John Batchelor. 

" Reply to Mr. Batchelor on tho Words Kimul and A ino," by B. H. Chamberlain, Esq. 
«• Early Japanese History," by W. O. Aston, Esq. 

•• The Japanese Education Society,” by Walter Dening, Esq. 

" Round Veto," by C. S. Meik, Esq. 

'• Specimens of Ainu Folk-lore," by Rev. John Batchelor. 

*• jqfutm, the Old Samurai Art of Fighting without Weapons," by Rev. T. Lindsay 

and J. Kan5, Esq. 
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•' IuO Chultci, the Japanese Surveyor and Cartographer,'" by Dr. C. G. Knott. 

•• Chinese and Aunamese," by E. H. Parker, Esq. 

•• The Earliest Known Form of the Japanese Language," by B. H. Chamberlain, Esq. 

•• Christian Valley," by J. M. Dixon, Esq. 

•• A Literary Lady of Old Japan," by W. 0. Aston, Esq., and the late Dr. T. A. 
Paroell. 

Apprkdix B. 

List op Exciunokb. 

Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

Academy of Sciences of Finland (Acta Societatis Scientiarmn Finnicao.) 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India; Journal. 

American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. 

American Cbouiical Journal. 

Ainorican Geographical Society, Now York. Bulletin and Journal. 

American Oriental Society. 

American Philological Asaoeiation. 

American Philosophical Society. 

Aunnlen do« K. K. Natur Hist. HofmnMUro, Wien. 

Anthropological Institute of Groat Britain and Ireland. 

Anthropologischcu Gosellschaft in Wieu; Mittheilungon. 

Asintio Society of Bengal; Journal and Proceedings. 

Australian Museum, Sydney. 

BatnviooRch Gonootacbap; Notulon. 

Bataviaaaoh Gcnootschap; Tidjsohrift. 

Bataviaasoh Oenootsobap: YerhandelinRcn. 

Boston Society of Natural nistory. 

Bureau of Ethnology, Annual Rcportu, Washington. 

Bureau of Education, Circulars of Information, Washington. 

California Academy of Scionccs. 

China Review; Hongkong. 

Chinoso Recorder; Shanghai. 

Cochinchiue Frnn^aiBe, Excursions et Reconnaisnnces, Saigon. 

Cosmos; di Guido Cora. Turin. 

Canadian Institute, Toronto. Proceedings and Reports. 

- Geographical Survey of India; Records. 

Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada. 

Handels Museum, Wien. 

Harvard University, Museum of Comparative Zoology : Bulletin. 

Imperial Russian Geographical Society; Bulletin and Reports, Moscow. 

Imperial Society of the Friends of Natural Science (Moscow): Section of Anthro- 
pology and Ethnography, Transactions. 
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Japan Weekly Mail, Yokobania. 

Julius Hopkins University, Publications, Baltimore. 

Journal Asiatique. Taris. 

Kaiaovlioko Leopoldiniacho Carolinisclio Deutsche Akademio dcr Naturforsoher 
Vcrhandlungen, Nova Acta. 

Mittheilungen dea Dcutachon Gesellsclmft fiir Nfttur-nnd VOlkcrkimdo Ostasiens, 
Tokyo. 

Mittheiluugou des Veroina fiir Erdkuudo zn Leipzig. 

MiUkellnugeu dw» Ornitbologischon Voreins in WIcu. 

Mus6e Ouiuict, Lyons, Auuales ct Revue, etc. 

MuoBiiui or Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Maas. 

Numismatic aud Antiquarian Society, Philadelphia. 

ObaorvAtoiio AstrouAmioo Nacional do Takubaya, Anunrio Mexico. 

Oestorreichischo Monataachrift (Ur dou Orient. 

Omithologiacber Yoroiu in Wieu. 

Ofvcraigt at Finskap Sooietcn. 

Obaervatoire do Zi-ka-wei; Bulletin dea Observations, Mexico. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Groat Britain j Journal, cto. 

Royal Asintio Society, Bombay Brauch ; Journal. 

Royal Asiatic Socioty,-O(fyiou Branch ; Journal and Proceedings. 

Royal Asiatic Society, China Branch ; Journal. 

Royal Asintio Society, Straits Branch ; Journal. 

Royal Dublin Society ; Soiontiflc Transactions. 

Royal Geographical Sooioty; Proceedings. 

Royal Sooicty, Loudon; Proceedings. 

Royal Sooioty, Now South Wales. 

Royal Sooioty of Tasmania. 

Royal Society of Queensland. 

Soismological Society of Japan, Transactions. 

Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D.C.; Reports, otc. 

Sociodad Gcografia do Madrid ; Bolotin. 

Sooledado do Gcograpbia do Lisboa, Bolotin, Lisbon. 

Soci6t6 Acaddmiquo Iudo-Chinoiso, Saigon. 

8oci6U» do Gtographio ; Bullotin ct Compto Rendu des SGnnces, Paris. 

SociitA dos Etudos Japonaisps, Chinoisos, etc., Saigon. 

Sooittt d’Anthrupologio do Paris ; Bulletins ot Mimoires. 

Soci6t6 d'Etbuogrophio, Bullotin, Paris. 

SocidtA Ncuchatoloiso do G6ograpbio, Bulletin, Neuchatcl. 

Sociitd dea Etudes Indo-Chinoises dc Saigon ; Bulletin, Saigon. 

Sydney, Couucil of Education, Roport, Sydney. 

United States Goological Survey. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellsclmft, Halle. 



ArPESDix C. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY in account tcil/t M. K. WYGKOFF. 
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Rear-Admiral W. Arthur, o/o Messrs. Hallett <fc Co., Trafalgar Square, London. 
Professor Geo. E. Day, Yolo College, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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A. W. Franks, British Museum. 

Baron A. Nordonskjbld, Stockholm. 

Professor J. J. Rein, Bonn-aiu-Rhciu, Germany. 

Ernest M. Sntow, c.M.o., Montevideo. 

Ret. E. W. Sylc, d.d., Surbiton, Surroy, England. 
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PERSIAN ELEMENTS IN JAPANESE LEGENDS. 


Bv J. Edkins, D.D. 


[Read October 12,1887.] 

There aro several resemblances between tho Persian religion and 
that of Japan, which I now proceed partially to point out. 

1. Japan has a Mithras, but a female one. Amatcrasu, the Sun- 
goddess, is either of purely native creation, or the ancient Japanese were 
taught by visitors from the continent to worship the sun, and to frame 
national legends which exalt the name, origin and achievements of "her 
who shines (ternsu) from heaven ” (ama). 

2. In tho old Parsecism the departments of nature, metal, fire, 
water, trees, earth, each had an angel. Spiegel, in the "Scbaff Herzog 
Enyclopiedin,” article Parseoism, says the spirits first created by Ormuzd 
were “ Bahman, protector of all living beings, Ardibihisht, spirit of fire, 
Sharevar, spirit of metals, Spendarmat, spirit of earth, Chordad, 
spirit of water, Amcrdad, spirit of trees. ” They were created to 
aid Ormuzd in governing. Let Japanese legends be consulted. In the 
"Nihon Shoki ” we find a wood god, a water god, a firo god, a wind 
^god, an earth god, a metal god, a sea god, a mountain god, all created by 
Izauami and Izanagi. Theso divinities were a creating pair arrived at, 
as Mr. Griffis says in the same Encyclopedia, article Shinto, by evolution 

,' through several pairs of gods. Thcro were several legends, and I suggest 
• that a. Persian element exists in them. The metal god is less frequently 
' mentioned than tho other.elemeutal divinities of Japan, but it exists on an 
equal footing with the rest in China, where the spirits of the five elements 
are worshipped as gods of the highest grado ti), and have their place 
assigned as north, south, east, west, and central. The Persians viewed 
.tho five elements ns gods to be adored. The Chinese viewed them not 
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only as gods to be adored, but as principles influencing all nature, as 
powers controlling the human body and as visible essences in the five 
planets. 

8. The Japaucse dedicate white horses to tho goddess of tho sun. 
Strabo mentions au anciont custom of sacrificing white horses to the sun, 
but wo are without details on this point. 

4. Iu the legend of creation and the order in which croation was 
made, there is a resemblance iu Japanoso and Persian ideas. The legends 
of tho Japanese indicato no philosophical power: thoy show an unbridled 
imagination and au admiration for naturo of a rough kind. Tho only 
philosophical idoas in these legends nro of obviously Chiuoso origin. But 
wo observe a lively oxerciso of tho imagination iu theso talcs of long ago, 
and thoy exhibit a peculiar typo of mythological invention. Wbouco did 
it como ? Was it only tho offset of tho Iulaud Sea, tho boundless ocoau, 
tho volcanoes, tho mighty Fujiyama, tho many lively harbours and nooks 
of hill and lako scenery working on an impressionable nation just arrived 
from Coroa ? A nation in its infancy was hero wandering in Wonder¬ 
land, and tho child’s imagination can do much in weaving marvollous 
croation out of tho wonders which tho world prosouts to the oyo aud 
oar. But in tho present instanco this does not scorn sufficient to 
account for what we soo. Wo havo a progressive oreatiou of angels and 
men aud the world thoy occupy. Croation takes an evolutionary form, 
and yet thoro is tho distinct ascription of creation to divino beings. It 
is well worth our whilo to notico, too, tho early creation of spirits in sovou 
generations, finishing with Izanami and Izanagi. Ono legend creates 
hoaven and earth first, and then theso spirits. Another says that tho 
spirits appeared at tho first separation between Leaven and earth. Aftor 
the orcation of Japan, Tsushima and other islands, eight in all, the sea 
was created, thou the rivers, then tho mountains, then troe gods, and lastly 
gods of grass and herbs. In proceeding to describe tho creation of tho 
sun, tho legend-maker draws particular attention to this divinity. Then 
he describes the appearanco of the moon and the birth of Hiruko, a son 
who causes sorrow to his divino parents. 

Possibly if there is hidden in these legends the teaching of followers 
of the Persian religion, it may bo in some more than others. Thus wo 
havo in tho 12th loaf of the 1st chapter of the “ Nihougi ” or “ Yamato- 
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fumi no maki," the change of iki or breath into tho spirit of wind. Then 
the sea god, the mountain god, tho wood god, the earth god and the fire 
god appear. Here tho names of the elements suggest that tho Japanese 
had help from some strangers who knew the philosophy of the five 
elements. Otherwise it is hard to explain how they should have the 
same five elements as the Parsees, and all in the form of divinities. 

Tho order of creation by Ormnzd in the old Persian books was : 
spirits, heaven, water, earth, trees, cattle, man. Creation continued for 
three thousand years. 

5. There is in the Shinto and Parsee religions an under-world of 
darkness where departed spirits reside. In the visit of Izanagi to Yorni, 
the Hades of Shinto, as described by Mr. Satow in the “ Revival of 
Pure Shinto," 1 we perceive a resemblance to the Legend of Ishtar 
descending to Hades, translated by H. F. Talbot, F. R. S., in “ Records 
of the Past," Yol I. It is an Assyrian legend ; and from it the Greek 
legend of Adonis entrusted by Aphrodite to Persephone, Queen of tho 
lower world, may have been formed, since Ishtar corresponds to 
Aphrodite and to Venus. Tho Queen of Hades, Proserpina or Perse¬ 
phone, becomes Ninkigal in the Assyrian story. The Assyrian Hades 
lias seven gates, through each of which in succession Ishtar is received 
on her way to see the Queen. After the waters of life had been poured 
out for Ishtar, she was dismissed through tho same gates. In Parseeism 
the under-world is represented os depths of darkness, above which is the 
bridge of Paradise. When tho souls of the departed pass along this 
bridge, their deeds are weighed by the angel of justice. If the evil deeds 
are heaviest, the soul tumbles into the depths of darkness to be 
tormented there by Ahriman and the Devs till the day of judgment. In 
the Japanese story, Izanagi and Izanami are the Tammnz and Adonis 
of the Syrian legend. 

In the Tso chwen (& A) of the Chinosc, wo have an echo of the same 
story in the 6th page of Legge’s Classics, Vol. Y. A certain duke had 
taken an oath in B.C. 721 that he would not see his mother again till 
he met her under the “ yellow fountain." He had no way of evading 
the fulfilment of this oath, till a councillor persuaded him to dig a deep 


l•• Transactions of tho Asiat. 8oc. of Japan," Vol. in, Appendix. 
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passage, underground till lie reached a spring of water. Here lie met 
his.mother, and both sang snatches of songs to express their joy at 
meeting. This is the first instance of the occurrence in Chinese of the 
phrase “ yellow fountains ” for the Hades of departed souls. It shows 
that, as early as B.C. 721, tho Chinese had received from the west the 
notion of departed souls meeting in a future state. Subsequently tho 
Japanoso adopted the ChiueBO “ yellow fountain ” to express their yomi. 
As to tho word yomi, there is no apparent objection to our taking it to 
be the word Pi yim, “ darkness," in Chinese, and tan, “ hell," in Mongol. 

6. In tho Parseo doctrine that tho fivo elomouts are to bo kopt 
pure, wo soo the possible origin of Shinto usages and legonds in rognrd 
to purification. Mr. Satow says, in “ Revival of Puro Shinto," page 78, that 
tho god of fire hates impurity. Izanami was afraid to return to tho 
world of day, bccauao sho was dofilod by eating food which had been 
cooked with unclean fire aud might offend the god. In casting motal 
thoro will be a failure if tho metal is not pure. Izanagi, on returning to 
earth, hastonod to wash himsolf iu the tea from tho foulness ho bad 
contracted iu yomi. Tho pollution which he washed away producod 
two gods, whoso names Mr. Satow gives. In Parsooism tho fivo gods of 
tho fivo elements keep tho olomonts over which they rulo, puro from con¬ 
tamination. Tho good Parseo must koep liimsolf always clean, especially 
from the contamination of a corpso. 

The preceding six rosomblances between the Shinto and Parseo 
legends and traditions will be sufficient for the present purpose, if it can 
bo shown that tho Persian religion spread much in eastern Asia in 
former times. 

i In tho Tso chwon (Loggo's Chiuese Classics, Vol, V., p. 170) it is 
said “ the Viscount of Tseng came too lato for the covenant in T'sau. 
Being fearful probably of tho consequences, he followed at least some of 
the covenanters to Choo, and would appear there to have taken the 
oovenant. This did not however avail to save him from a terrible fate." 
“ Tho people ofi Choo seized him and used him ns a viotim." Tso 
remarked on this statement in the Confucian history, “ the duke of Sung 
induced duke Wen of Choo to sacrifice the Viscount of Tseng at an altar 
on the bank of the Suy to awe and draw to him tho wild tribes of the 
east.’ Further on it is said that the. victim was offered to an irregular 
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spirit. To Yii says that the altar belonged to tho Persian religion, or, as 
be calls it, tho Him shen or god of heaven adored there by tho eastern 
barbarians. In the “ Kwang yii ’’ tho Him shen is called a foreign god. a 
Later Chinese critics agree in tho opinion that this was the Persian 
religion. This instance of human sacrifice belongs to the year B.C. G40. 
The river Sui is in the province of Honan, and the barbarians said to 
have honoured the Persian god wore the Tung yi of Shantung border¬ 
ing on the Yellow Sea. 

There are many allusions in Chinese History to the Persian religion. 
Thus in the History of the Tang dynasty (T’aug sbn), in the notice of 
Khoten near Kashgar, it is said the people are fond of the Porsian 
worship © 4* !£ #. Tho same worship prevailed in tho Kangcha 
Kingdom, as we learn in the chapter, Account of the Western Kingdom. 
By this Kingdom is meant Khokand aud Khiva. Tho Turks were at 
that time powerful in Hi, and they also worshiped the Hien shen. 
Thoy did so without temples and they had human sacrifices. These 
statements are found in You yang tsa tsu, a work by a T'ang dynasty 
author. The same writer says that tho people of the Kiugdom called 
# IS Hian yik were unacquainted with Buddhism and followed the 
Persian worship. They had throe hundred altars of this religion, and yet 
their kingdom was not more than a thousand miles in circuit. In the Liau 
History we learn that the emperor, at the end of the year, offered 
sacrifices to the god of fire. Salt and mutton fat were used. These 
offerings were burnt in an iron furnace. At tho same time wizards 
chanted songs in praise of tho god. The emperor prostrated himself 
before the fire, the emblem of the god. This kingdom embraced Man¬ 
churia and the Chinese province of Chili, and the time when this worship 
of fire was, as thus recorded, a part of the Imperial ceremonial, was tho 
eleventh century. 

In the first and second centuries we find the doctrine of tho con¬ 
tinued existence of the soul extending iu China and in Manchuria in 
advance of tho period when the Buddhist missionaries arrived in these 
regions teaching a futuro state. Iu China tho mountain in Shantung 
known ns Tni shan came to be known as the favourite residence of a god 
*In the “ Shwo won’’it is said that in Kwan chung heaven is called Wen* 
Kwauchong seems to moan Chinese Turkestan. 
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who had under his jurisdiction tho souls of men, and at death men’s 
souls were behoved to go thoro. 8 This is the reason that in tho present 
day Chiueso build tomplos to tho god of tho eastern mountain outside 
of the east gate of thoir cities, and that in thorn the seventy-two courts 
of judgmout for all tho dead are represented in painted clay. Tho 
Manchurian people of tho sumo ago, called Uhwan or Owau, bolieved that 
souls went to tho Rod Mountains some thousands of milos north-west of 
their homo in Linn tuug. Tho mountains mount may have beou tho 
Altai mountains, in tho vicinity of which tho Turkish and Indo- 
Europoan races then residing thoro would have no religious guides so 
zealous as tho Porsians. It is said of tho Owau pcoplo (.#, ti) that they 
had tho doors of their touts to the oast in ordor to faco tho sun. Also 
thoy sang joyful hymns at tho death of persons, not regarding thorn ns 
having suffered a misfortuno in dying, and firmly bolioviug thorn to bo 
still living; thoy burned thoir favourite horses, clothing and other 
possessions, together with a well-fattened dog, which was led with a 
mnuy-colourod silk string and otherwise deooratod with elegant silk 
trappings. This Manchurian nation, so noar Japan, was acoustomed to 
worship at that time heaven, earth, tho sun and moon, tho stars, 
rivers, mountains and tho souls of ancestors. In sacrificing to mon of 
high roputntion, thoy burnod tho oxon and sheep used as victims whon 
tho act of offering was completed. 

Among the ancient usages of tho Chincso, tho worship of tho god 
of firo is vory prominent. Tho worship of the sun preceded, it. But 
in tho Chow dynasty thero was a special worship of firo, and thoro was 
probably a liko ordor of ovolution in Persia. Tho worship of tho powers 
of naturo preceded tho worship of firo, as a pure monotheism proceded 
tho worship of the gods of tho elements. Tho Persian and tho Chinese 
religions woro both brauchos of tho Old Asiatic religion, which ultimately 
becomes identical with that of Babylonia and that of tho first chapters of 
the Book of Genesis. In worshipping tho olomonts, the Chinoso wero 
contented with adoring the spirits of tho sun and moon, the mountains and 
rivers, without any biographic or individualistic detail. Tho Persians 

»“ Hou Han Shu ” # ft * 90,1. Tho god of tho mountain is, in tho modern 
Tauist hell of Chino, mado one ol the ten judges beforo whom the dead appear for 
judgment. 
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thought of tho spirits of the elements as great angels clothed with 
characteristic attributes; but tho Chinese gods of tho wind, of rain, of 
thunder, in the Chow dynasty, are to bo viewed the same as tho Per¬ 
sian, though looked on by the pcoplo as passionless divinities. Among 
the Chinese gods of tho Chow dynasty was tho god of fire, the kitchon 
god, the domestic divinity of evory household. Iu this firo worship of 
the Ckiuoso, accompanied in aftortimes with bonfires and firo-works, and 
the burning of paper houses, money, clothing, horses, and the liko, we 
soo partly the fruit of native invention, and partly the effect of Tartar 
and Persian notions connected with fire worship. Probably the modern 
custom of burning paper for the dead is more foreign in its origin than 
native; so we may suppose that the notions on a future state prevailing 
among the Chinese anterior to Buddhism were also moro indebted for 
their origin to foreign religions ideas than to native Confucian thought. 

There is another book, ® SR f£ » (“Si hi tsuug yu”), by Yau kwan of 
the Sung dynasty. In says that “ the god intended by the Hien sheu is 
# tT as,” Mahaishwara, tho supremo God accordiug to tho opinions 
of tho later Hindoos as occurring iu Buddhist books, where it is translated 
by the words 0 & X. ta tsi tsui t'en, “ the self-existent one.” Yau kwan 
further says the Hien Sheu was taught by Zoroaster tho Persian $ 
Zerdusbt), who had a pupil & Huien chon. Having become familiar 
with his master’s system, ho became patriarch 9Z. }&$: in Persia. He 
came afterwards to China to propagate his religion, and in the eastern 
capital (Kni feng fu) had a temple called the Hien Shen Miau in the Ning 
Yuen street. On a monument there erected, it is said that in the Kang 
kingdom thcro is a god called Hien, and iu tho wholo oxtont of the king¬ 
dom there are X X. |R JR (temples for the worship of firo). This is the 
same as the Kang cha above-mentioned, and refers to Bokhara and Khiva. 
In China iu the niuth century the Persian religion was persecuted; and 
in the year 845 more than sixty of their monasteries were condomucd 
to bo closed and tho monks compelled to return to ordinary life. 

The Persians, beginning with monotheism wo may suppose, drew 
from the Babylonians a dual philosophy and tho teaching of a physical 
theory of five elements. This would be iu tho third milleniuin before 
Christ; and as early as this tbore would probably ho schools of instruc¬ 
tion in the Bokhara country, which would have some effect on the usages 
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nnd beliefs of neighbouring nations. At any rate at that time tho 
Chinese came to know the arts of writing and tho observation of tho 
stars. The Persians proceeded to weave a mythology, of which 
Ormuzd and Ahrimau were the chief personages. Ormuxd the creator 
reigns among a multitude of angels whom he mado. Wo seo in tho 
Chinese worship of ShSn (W>)that at that time in China also a like step 
had boen taken, by which the various parts of nature wore believed to bo 
governed by spirits and to represent and exemplify tho nature of thoir 
activity. Wo see the beginning of a dual philosophy at this time in tho 
" Yi ohiug ” of Chiua, and a philosophy of the olomeuts in that work and in 
tho remaining doonmonts of tho Ilia dynasty. At the cud of tho second 
milleuium boforo Christ wo find the Chiuoso studying and expanding tho 
dual philosophy, and acquiring a groat accession of literary power, of 
legislative thought, and of scientific progress. Somo conturios after, 
tho tuturo lifo,—ovidoutly ns a Persian doctrine,—creeps in unobserved, 
and wo loaru that tho Porsinu religion is propagated nmoDg tho barbarous 
tribes of eastorn China in tho horrible form of human sacrifices. The 
idea of tho futuro life becomes more distinct, and by tho beginning of 
tho Christian era it is widoly spread in Chinn nnd Tartary. It is beyond 
doubt that tho agency of propagation would be in tho first instance tho 
priests of tho Persian roligion, physicians and workers of enchantmonts, 
who, by the euros they could perform and tho science they possessed, ns 
woll ns by divination and othor arts, ingratiated themsolvos with tho 
chiefs of tribes wherever they wont. At this poiut tho Japnueso logonds 
present themselves as n further contribution to our knowledge of tho 
offocts of the Persian propaganda in the beautiful islands lying to the 
east of the continent. Tlioy belong to different periods. The earlier 
may have arisen four or fivo conturios bofore Christ; the later, especially 
those containing doctrines of Chinese cosmogony and philosophy, would 
enter Japan with the art of writing in the third or fourth century after 
Christ. Mr. Satow places the first committal to writing of the “ Kojiki ” 
and the "Nihongi” in tho oighth ceutury. 

The Asiatic cosmogonies havo all originated in the Babylonian nnd 
Biblical account of creation and the first history of the human race. 
It is a matter of extreme interest to fiud that, just as tho Japaneso 
language is distinctly akin to tho language of the continent, so it is 
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with the legends which profess to describe the origin of the world and 
of the Japanese islftnds and population. After the decipherment of the 
tablets of the creation unearthed from Babylonian mounds, we ought no 
longer to hesitate to regard the first chapters of Genesis and the first 
faith of the Babylonians as in general accord. It is quite possible to 
shew in tho same way that the religious ideas of Persia and Mesopo¬ 
tamia had a powerful effect in India, and in fact form the basis of tho 
mythology and cosmogony of Brahmanism and Buddhism. 

From the Laws of Manu it appears that the Hindoos looked on the 
elements, at a date about B.C. 1000, ns five, namely, ether, air, fire, 
water and earth. As this agrees nearly with the four elements as 
taught by the early Greek philosopers before Socrates, aud by Plato 
and Aristotle, we may assign two groups of elements to western Asia, of 
which the Hindoos and the Greeks adopted one, and tho Persians aud 
Chinese the other. The Zeudavesta mentions, near the beginning, tho 
cities of Balkh aud Mero, ns well as some in Media. Tradition assigns 
Zoroaster to Bactrin. Thus we may infer that tho philosophy of tho 
fivo elements reached China from Bactria, as the Buddhist group of 
elements (which is the same as tho Greek) was certainly imported into 
China from India. 

Mr. Satow says, at the end of his very valuable article on Shintd, 
“ the most effectual means of conducting the investigation would be a 
comparison of the legends in tho “ Kojiki " and “ Nihongi ” and tho rites 
and ceremonies of tho “ Yengishiki" with what is known of other ancient 
religions.” 


Vol. xrL-2 
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RODRIGUEZ’ SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION. 


By Basil Hall Chambeblain. 


[Read October 12,1887 .] 

Wo suffer in Japan from tho wuut of old books of roforouco, ovou of 
books referring to Japau itself. I therefore groatly appreciated tlio 
oourtosy of tho Fathers of tlio Sooidtd dos Missions Etrangdres in 
permitting mo to oxamiuo n copy of Rodriguez’ Japanoso Grammar in 
tho original Portuguese. The original manuscript of this work is (or 
was till tho yoar 1865) in tho possession of a British nobleman,. Lord 
Lindsay. Tho copy, which I had tho advantage of perusing somo 
months ago, was mado in Paris by two Frouch priests and collated by tho 
well-known Japauoso scholar, Monsiour Ldon Pagds, by whom it was 
outrustod to tho care of Mousoiguour Osouf, tho Prosont Aspostolic Vicar 
of North Japan, with a viow to tho possibility of somo practical use to 
students from a now oditiou of tho work. Tho plan of issuing a 
now oditiou was (as I think, wisely) abandoned. But though no longor 
of much practical uso at a time when Hoffmann, Aston, Satow, Itnbrio 
and othors havo boeu euablod by favourable circumstauces to publish 
works more consonant with modern requirements, the grammar of tho 
old sovcutcenth century Jesuit is still a mino of intorest to tho theoretical 
student of tho language. Various things might be said in connection 
with it. For instauco, we might dwell ou the curious information 
it gives us concerning tho stnto of tho colloquial speoch of tho epooh 
at which it was composod, or wo might eulargo on the terminology used, 
and show, among other things, that it is to Rodriguez that Japaneso 
grammar owes tho convenient term “Postposition.” But tho only 
point to which I would direct your attention to-day is its system of 
transliteration. 
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The French edition of Rodriguez, printed in 1825, is utterly 
untrustworthy on this point. For the editor (Landresso) lias not only 
altored the spelling so as to suit French usage, but lias tampered with 
it in other ways. 

Transliteration is a subject which must always be felt to be 
important to all students of the Japanese language. During tbo last 
two or three years we have heard particularly much about it, apropos of 
the Roinanisalion Society. Now the peculiar interest of the original 
Portuguese draft of Father Rodriguez’ Grammar is that it shows con¬ 
clusively that the pronunciation of his time scarcely differed at all from 
that of the present day. A favourite argument with those who advocate 
a historical spelling, with those who wish us to write, for instance, tuCi 
for tsuchi, “ earth ” ; “ tiya" for “ cha ,” “ tea ”; “ tui ” for " shishi," 
“ lion,” et<!., is that the pronunciation of the syllables ? as tsu, f- ns 
chi, f- f as cha, S' ns shi, etc., is but a recent and unimportant innova¬ 
tion. Well, thie innovation is at least 283 years old ! If allowance be 
made for the fact that Rodriguez took Portuguese, and that Dr. Hepburn 
and tho Romanisation Society tako English consonantal usage as tbo 
standard of transliteration, aud for the further fact that Rodriguez took 
the Nagasaki, aud that Dr. Hepburn and the Romanisation Society take 
the Tokyo pronunciation as the standard to be transliterated, the two 
orthographies of tho disputed series are identical. Where Dr. Hepburn 
has 

s- * -u y 
sa ski m so so 

ta chi tsu te to 

Rodriguez has 

sa xi su xo so 

ta chi t<ju to to 

Now Portuguese x =English sh. Rodriguez’s series therefore agrees 
with Hepburn’s, except in so far as se is she (a*), as still pronounced by 
the Nagasaki peoplo. Rodriguez moreover adds a note to say that -te is 
pronouuced se in the east of the Empire, so that the Yedo pronunciation 
of those days was the same as that now current. In the t series there 
is absolute identity, Portuguese g being equivalent to English s. 
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Rodriguez specially mentions the syllables xa, xo, ecu (i.e. sha, sho, 
shu,) representing tbo liana combinations ^-V, and cha, cho, 

cliu, representing *■ ■*, f- a , i-*-. His way of writing thojeorrespondiug 
nigori'ed syllables shows the same closo agreement with tho pronuncia¬ 
tion of tho present day, Dr. Hepburn’s.;' being roprosentod by (Freuoh) 
j for tho j series, and for tho t series by g directed to bo pronounced as in 
Italian, i.o. liko English j. Tgu similarly bocomos deu, precisely as in 
tho socoud edition of Hepburn’s dictionary, whilo su becomcs'tu, a distinc¬ 
tion which, though not usually mado by modern translitorators, can still 
bo porceived in the pronunciation of somo careful speakors. Nor is tho 
absence of tho syllables ti and di, tu and du, si and zi to bo simply it\ferrcd 
from tho spoiling which Rodriguez adopts. Ho oxprossly-states, and 
ho returns to the statement moro than onco, that thoso sounds are not 
found in tho langungo, but aro replaced by chi, gi (our ji), tgu (our fcu), 
dzu, xi (our thi), and ji. Nothing in tho world could bo moro oxplicit. 

In the/series alono does Rodriguoz'usago differ from that with 
which wo aro familiar. Ho spoils this sorics consistently with an /, viz,: 
'' to 7 ~ * 

fa Ji fu ft Jo 

whoro Hepburn, tho Romanisation Sooiety and our own ears givo us 
lia hi fu he ho. 

But oven hero tho difference is moro apparout than roal; for Rodriguoz 
loarnt his Japanoso at Nagasaki, whoro, ovou at tho prosont day, pooplo 
sound an/ whoro tho inhabitants of Central and Eastern Japan sound an 
h. And to leave no doubt on tho question, Rodriguoz’ Spanish successor 
Collado, whoso " Dictionarium Lingua) Japonicro ” and "Ars Grammati- 
ca> Japonic® Lingua)” were published at Romo in 1082, oxprossly statos 
that tho Nagasaki /was already then prououncod h in certain provinces. 

A consideration of tho vowel sories and of the y aud w series brings 
us to a similar conclusion. Rodriguoz, in common with other early 
Catholic writors, wrote v for u. Naturally enough, thoro being no w 
in Portuguese or in any of tho languages of Southern Europe, ho used this 
same u (written v) to represent tho closely similar, though not identical, 
sound which we are enabled, by the greater fullness of our English 
alphabet, to distinguish by means of the letter w. Thus he has va for 
m or tea, and vo for uo or wo. 
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Tho distinction originally obtaining between and * (ye and tee) 
liad already vanished in Rodriguez’ time, as we see from bis transcription 
of both these liana letters by the simple Roman letter e. Indeed the fact 
of the coalescence of ye and we at a considerably earlier period is known 
to us independently from Japanese sources. Similarly Rodriguez admits 
only one souud of the i series (originally -f i, and # tet) which he writes t, 
and oue of the u series, which he writes v when it occurs alone or boforo 
tho vowels a and o, as already stated. It seems strange that his French 
editor, Landresse, should not have perceived that the v (u) was to be 
sounded as a vowel, not as a consonant. Instead of perceiving and 
explaining this, Laudresso confirmed European investigators in the 
erroneous idea that the Japanese language possesses the letter v, a 
consonant which it is almost impossible to get modern Japanese organs 
to form, and which there is no good reason to suppose that the language 
ever possessed in the past. 

What I would suggest ns tho result of these considerations, is that 
the advocates of the phonetic spelling of Japanese may claim, as against 
the historical spellers, that the phonetic spelling itself has no mean 
antiquity to boast of. It is itself historical as well as phonetic. The 
study of Rodriguez may also help us to repel another taunt, which is 
that wo have been misled by English analogies, that for instance 
Japanese > and ? are not exactly English ski and tsu, and might there¬ 
fore ns well be written si and tu. Now doubtless Japanese i' is not 
exactly English s/it, nor Japanese ? English tsu. No two nations 
pronounce sounds exactly in the same manner. Indeed it is probable 
that no two individuals do so, just as no two watches keep exactly tho 
snmo time, and no two colours exactly match. The already quoted 
Spauisk priest Collado, writing in 1C82, becomes quite pathetic over the 
difficulty of pronouncing Is (or, as he writes it, < 5 ) correctly. Tho best 
means he can bethink himself of, is to advise students to pray to 
Almighty God to guide their lips aright! But ho adds (what is still true 
at the present day) that, of tho two elements of the consonantal compound, 
the sibilaut is heard more distinctly than the dental. Granting, however, 
tho impossibility of establishing complete identity between the phonetic 
units of any two countries, the fact that the chief authority, writing two 
hundred and eighty-three years ago in a language totally distinct from 
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English, oses letters as nearly approximating to the English shi aud tsu 
jns any -written signs can be made to approximate, shows that shi and 
Mu were then and are now the Roman letters most appropriate for trans¬ 
cribing Japaneso and ?, if our objoct is to write phonetically with 
English consonantal usago ns the standard. And if our object is not to 
writo phonotioally, what is it ? Doubtless it would bo a littlo easior to learn 
tbo paradigms of somo~of tho Japaueso verbs, if tho terminations of 
Japaneso sounds wero more regular than they actually are. Thus tho 
classical past of kuram would look easier to a beginner, if it wero kurasitu 
tbau it does now as InirathiUu. But it is pronounced kurashiUu now, 
and it was prononncod in oxaotly tho some manner two hundred aud 
eighty-throe years ago, tests Rodriguez’ orthography curacritqu, whioh 
(substituting English usage for Portuguese) roprosouts knrasMtm letter for 
letter; and that Rodriguez had no spooially and viciously constituted 
, 18 Proved by tho agreement of his directions for pronunciation with 

those of tho Spaniard Collado who wrote twonty-nino years later. 
That it is not only Englishmen who, at tho present day, perceive t' to 
resomblo shi ralbor than si, y to resomble tsu rather than tu, otc., is 
proved ly the spelling of Japaneso current among tho French com¬ 
munity in Japan. Freuchmou resident here spell chimboun, 

y+M tsouki, and so on, showing that their ears recoguizo oxactly tho 
same souuds os ours do. Tho Gorman residents have, for tho most part, 
followed Hepburn without chaugo, ns a fair representation of tho sounds 
they hear. 

So far, then, as tho actual pronunciation of tho living language, 
as takon from the lips of the natives, is concerned, tho so-callod 
corruption of/into h, oft iuto ts aud ch, and of s into sh has oxistod ever 
since tho time when Europeans first began to reside in Japan. Those 
who came to Japan in 1C08 hoard exactly the snmo sounds as do thoso 
who come to Japan in 1887. It was reserved for the systemntisers of 
a later date to discover that thoso corruptions were corruptions, and to 
suggest that, theoretically speaking, cortain sounds ought to bo certain 
other sounds which they are not. 

The quostion then is: are we to transliterate actual Japanese, or 
are we to transliterate a sort of artificial Japanese? Some eminent 
scholars in Europe would have us believe the latter plan to be tlio more 
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scientific of the two. For my own part, I cannot help thinking that it 
is more scientific, as well as more practically useful, to represent things 
as they are, rather than as they might, could, should, or ought to be. 
Moreover, if we ouce bogiu to spell historically, why stop half-way ? 
The rogularisation of the s, t and / series is by no moans all. Iu order 
to obtain a picture of the earliest state of tho Japanese language to 
which justifiable inferouce may lead us back, we must be muoh move, 
radical in our departure from modern pronunciation. "Wo must re¬ 
instate all the omitted ip's of whioh tho old kana spelling has preserved 
the remembrance, o. g. in [w]«u, "to grave [w]ido, "awoll;’* 
" [w] ouna," " a woman ; " and tho omitted y's as in o [y] til*, “ to grow 
old," which tho kana spoiling has not preserved, but whioh etymological 
reasons demand. Wo must strike out all tho/’s and h'a, and put p's iu 
their atoad, substituting for instanco papa for hah a, " mother; " puruki, 
for fanM, " old." In fact we must write in a mairnor whioh would 
make plain folks wonder whether wo woro writing Jnpauoso at all,—a 
maunor which would certainly have iutorost for tho etymological student, 
but with which no otymological studont has yet boou bold ouough to pro- 
pose to saddlo tho general public. It scorns therefore a matter ofrogrot, 
iu viow of oil tho oiroumslaucos of tho coso, that umuy Japancso scholars 
in Europo should adlioro to methods of trauslitorntion (o. g. that 
proposed by tho International Congress of Orientalists in 1878), which 
full between two stools,—which oro neither truly historical, nor yet 
representative of tho modern pronunciation as it has oxiatod for at loast 
two hundred aud oighty-throc years, and ns it strikos the oars of a 
majority of persons of all nationalities rosidont in Japan itsolf, be thoy 
Froucli, Germon or English. 

(Note ,— A friend, looking over this paper boforo it is sent to prow, accuses mo 
of inconsistency: " How,” says he, “can you, tho formor zealous advocato of Satow’s 
Bo-cnlled Orthographical Transliteration, corao forward to-day as the champion of 
phonetic spelling?” 

To this I reply: " Yes, I am inconsistent to a certain extent, and I am not 
ashamed to confess it. Progress along any line of investigation naturally brings 
about changes in the point of viow, and especially in tho relative importance which 
ono is inolined to attribute to different considerations. Properly speaking, Mr. Satow’s 
systom, too, was meant to be phonetic. But tho sounds which it aimed at repre¬ 
senting woro those of that phase of the Japoueso languago which tho kana 
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spoiling itself represents, whereas Dr. Hopbum and the Romanisation Society aim 
at representing the pronnnoiation of our own day. A knowledge of the older 
phonetic spelling of tho kana is indispensable to tlio theoretical student of the 
language. No one who has it not at his fingers’ ends is qualified to disouss any 
question of Japanese etymology. At the time when Mr. Satow wrote, Japanoso 
was chiefly interesting as a dead language. To picture the sounds of that dead 
language seemed, therefore, more important than to indicate modern usage. To- 
day, on the contrary, there is a fair prospect of Japanese being rejuvenated,—of its 
coming out clothed in the Roman letter, which will savo millions of people yoara 
of unproductive study. It would bo unwise, oven were it possible, to hamper so 
beneficial a reform by peculiarities interesting to nono but half a dozen philologists, 
afad with whlob, moreover, thoso philologists have other means of making themselves 
acquainted. For this reason Mr. Satow himself, as I believe I am not indiscreet 
in staling, is now willing to sacrifice the ancient to tho modorn rather than tho 
modern to tho anoicut, and indeed all prlvato proferencos to the oonvcnionco of tho 
majority. If inconsistency thoro is, it is tho times which force it on us. In Japan 
nowadays no ono can afford to ataud still.”) 


(W) 


ON THE AINU TERM “ KAMUI.” 


By J. Batchelor. 

[Head November 9th, 1887.] 

1 . —A moro cursory examination into the natnro of the various 
objoots vvliioh by tho Ainu race aro designated Kamui, togothor with a 
consideration of tho acknowledged reasons why that uamo is given to 
thorn, will not only show us that tho word is of oxccodingly wido and 
(livorsifiod application (and admits thoroforo of various modifications of 
meaning), but will, by throwing somo dogroo of light upon what passos 
in tho Ainu mind wlion ho uses that term, possibly lead us to concludo 
that, aftor all, it is a bona fide Ainu word, and is not (os ono would 
naturally supposo it to bo) dorivcd from tho possibly moro organic and 
(whou comparod with this) cortaiuly moro circumscribed Japanese term 
Kami. 

2 . —That Kamui is au original Ainu word is moroly a snggostion of 
my own, and is fonndod rathor upou a psychological than a philological 
cousidoration of tho question. It is my intention in this paper to 
present you first with a list of tho objects to which tho torm Kamui is 
applied, togother with tho reasons for so applying it; thon to mako a 
few deductions therefrom, leaving tho final settlement of tho question to 
thoso ablo to decide such matters. 

8 .—But, beforo passing on, allow mo to corroct just one little error 
which I have heard vented somewhere, and which is, though perhaps 
but slightly, connected with the present subject. It is a statement to 
tho effect that the inao which the Ainu make are Kamui, i. e. “gods” ; 
nay, not only are they said to bo gods, but it is also said that somo 
represent male and others female gods. Such statements nro as far 
removod from tho truth as was that of a certain sagacious photogr-apher 

Vol. 
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who, I am told, sold photographs of Ainu storobonses with the remark¬ 
able words “ Aino Templo ” written beneath them. Jnao are whittled 
pieces of willow wood having the shavings left attached to them. They 
are merely offerings to the object worshipped. They are not supposed 
to have auything of deity-uaturo about them, and differ greatly from tho 
Japanese Gohri; for, whilo the Qohei represents tho Kami (see 
Hepburn's Diet.), inao never does tho Kamui. It is, as tho Ainu say, a 
moro sigu or proof to tho gods of tho sincerity .of the worshipper, and 
generally bears his mark. Whou offored, the namo of tho object for 
whom it is meant is prououuced, as well as tho namo of tho giver. Tho 
words run—" from the man so and so to tho god so aiul so." Jnao aro 
certainly of different pattorns, but that has nothing whntovor to do with 
gender. 

4.—It may bo remembered by some that, iu my “ Notos on tho 
Ainu ” (see Transactions, Vol. x. part 11), I invariably wroto Iiamoi, 
whereas now tho word has boon changed into Kamui. Tho explanation 
Ilmvo to offer is Whon thoso "Notes” woro penned, I was but a 
novico in this particular field of study and had neither caught tho truo 
souud of tho word, nor was awaro of the importance of making that 
sharp distinction botwoon tho sound of tho vowols o aud « whioh it is 
absolutely necessary to obsorvo if ono wishes to speak and writo tho 
Aiuu languago correctly. Sinco thou I have learned that tho truo sound 
of tho word is Kamui; moreover, Kamoi means something uumeulion- 
ably disagreeable, and should for that reason be studiously avoided. I 
bavo thcroforo taken this opportunity of correcting myself. Horo also 
I will tftko tho liberty to remark that, as I have clsewhoro stated, tho 
namo of this peoplo should bo spelt Aiuu not Aino. It is as easy to say 
or write oue form as tho other, and Aiuu is cortainly correct, whilst Aino 
is a Jnpaueso corruption of tho proper torm, and carries in it tho absurd 
idea, invented by tho ancient Japauoso, of the descent of tho race from 
a human being and an animal. The Aiuu thomselves do not like to be 
callod Aino or Arnos, for by it they understand the full form ai no ho, 
"children of the middlo " or "mongrel.” bat by the term Ainu they 
understand " men ” and " descendants of Aioina." 1 


>It is often said that the Ainu people aro called Aino by the Japanese becauso 
tho word Ainu is so similar to tho word Inu, which is the Japanese for " dog.” The 
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5.—But to return to the subject in bnnd. In looking over tho list 
ofc the names of the Kamui which I now proceed to givo, it will be 
found that alphabetical arrangement has not been adhered to in this 
case. The naturo of the subject would not allow of such an arrange¬ 
ment. It has been my chief aim to note tho order of Kamui as they 
appear to be arranged in tho Ainu mind; i. o. according to their degreo 
of dignity, awe, respect, power or usefulness; to look at them, so to 
spoak, from an Ainu point of view. But tho Ainu thomsolves are not 
altogether in unison ns to which so-called god should, in every caso, 
take the precedence; but ns the wants of mou differ according to times 
and circumstances, so certain particular beiugs or objeots, real or 
imagined, are universally called upon under any given conditions or 
oxigoncios, or in cnsos of special need or requiromouts. This is perfectly 
natural and what might bo oxpected ; but it may bo well to romembor 
from tho beginning that, tho good always proceods tho ovil, and that tho 
bad is uevor worshipped. 


similarity is by no moans real, for tho difference in sound betwocn ai and i is very 
marked indeed. Af, it should bo remembered, hat the sound of tho English vowel 
i, but i, as horo in tho word inu, has tho sound of tho Italian f, i. o. it is pro¬ 
nounced liko tho vowel i in tho word machine. As rogards derivation, tho word 
Aim is not so frequently supposed by tho Jspnnose to bo from inu ss from ai no ko 
ns abovo stated, and to assort that Ainu is from either would bo futile, childish 
and insulting to tho Ainu race. Aiuo, whatever be its derivation, is regarded by 
tho best of tho race as a term of reproaoh, but they aro proud of the name Ainu. 

Tho word Ainu is really thus accounted for by tho anoionts of tho rseoThe 
nnmo of tho anoostor of tho Ainu pooplo (Ekaihi mak un tkathi, “ tho ancestor 
behind the ancestors ") is said to havo been one named Aiolna. Ho existed long 
before Okikurnmi; in fact, Okikurumi is not so universally known as Aiolna, 
neither is ho worshipped, though Aiolna is sn object of divine worship. In Bhort, I 
havo somo very strong grounds for supposing that Okikurumi is no other than 
Jlinamoto no Yoilutinne. Tho proofs of this will bo forthcoming in a futuro 
paper. Aioina’i immediate descendants wero callod Aiolna rak guru, "persona 
smelling of Aioina " (i. c. descendants of Aioina). Afterwards this name became 
contracted into Ainu rak guru, thcnco into Ainu merely. The Ainu delight to bo 
called Ainu rak guru, and aro proud of the name Aioina. Other Ainu say that 
Ainu rak guru was but ono of tho sons of Aioina, and that tho present raoe is a 
remnant of his children. 
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6.—Tho generally received ovdor of the Kamui is as follows:— 

L —Moshiri kara Kamui, katan kara Kamui. This is supposed to 
be the highest being to whom tho term Kamui is applied. He has no 
spocial name, the abovo words being morely a description of his works, 
and they moan, “ The maker of worlds and places.” Ho is also often 
spoken of as Kando koro Kamui, i. e. “ The possessor of heaven.” Ho 
is worshipped as being tho chief of all Kamui, and is said to bo tho 
dispenser of all power and authority to tho lowor orders of gods. Ho 
is tho sourco of all lifo and beiDg and tho head of all that may bo 
included in tho term " good." 

II .—Axoina Kamui. This is said to be tho namo of tho progenitor 
of tho Ainu race, and from whom thoy derive thoir namo. Ho is tho 
only human being worshipped by tho pooplo,* and it is his spocial work, 

* Tbo following note written by mo appoarod in the Japan Mail at tho begin- 
ning of Juno this year, and I reproduce it hero os bearing upon this point. 

The Wonamr oi YosnmiONJi dt tue Ainu. 

It appoara to be a generally received opinion among those person*, whether 
Japanese or foreign, who havo written ormado any special iuquirios respecting tho 
aubjoct, that tho Ainu pcoplo arc in tbo habit of worabipping the imago or spirit of 
KurOhonguwan Minamoto no Yoahitiune, who it will bo remembered wa* driven to 
Y no by hi* oldor brother in tho twelfth century of our ora. And indoed, wlion wo 
eall to mind that there i* a little ahrino upon a cliff at tho villngo of Piratort 
containing an idol roproaonting that great poraonogo; that aomo Ainu residing nt 
and immediately round Piratori itself actually toll inquirers that somo few of thoir 
nurnbor do at times, though not often, worship at tlie.said ahrino; and when wo nolo 
the fact that moat, if not all, of tho Ainu men reoognize tho namo Yoahitauno, thon wo 
•oe that this gonerally received and constantly asserted opinion has, apparently, a 
good degree of foundation in fact. Tho writer of thcao lines formerly shared, in 
oommon with many others, the generally received views on this subject; but after long 
reoidenco with tho pcoplo themselves, having spent many months in the village of 
Piratori—at, so to speak, tho vory doors of tho shrino in question—he lias been 
obliged to obange his opinion, or at least vory considerably to modify it in regard 
to this aa well as many other subjects conneotod with the Aina. The following 
remarks contain a few facts bearing upon this question, and the writer's reasons for 
believidg that the Ainu do not, in tho commonly received- meaning of tho term, 
actually uorihip either tho spirit or imago of KurOhonguwan Minamoto no 
Yoshitune. 

In tho first place, it must be clearly understood that when persons say 
tho Ainu worship Yoshitsune, they mean that people not as a nation, but merely a 
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given him by tho Creator, to preeido ovor Iho affairs of meu, i. o. the 
Ainu. For this ronson he is designated Ramui. 

IM.—Chup Ramui. The word Chup signifies “ lamia ary.” 


few individuals rosidout in the Saru distriet. Again, tho facts ore still moro 
narrowed when wo make strict inquiries; for it is not evcn’prctended that all tho 
Saru Aiuu worship lain, but ouly those of Pirotori. Now, there nro two Piratoris, 
viz. Pirotori Iho upper, and Pirotori tho lower. These two villages were once united, 
hut aro now sltuatod from about a quarter to half a milo apart. Tho slirino of 
Yoshltuno (and thcro is but one shrine in Yezo) is at the upper Piratori, anil tho 
inhabitants of tho lowor village will toll an inquirer that it is tho people of tho 
upper Piratori who worship tho person in question. Now, tho upper villngo 
contains only about thirty-two huts, and we find that not oven ton persons out of 
those families really worship Yoshitsuno. It is cloar then that tho Aiuu con¬ 
sidered as a raoo or nation, do not at the present day deify that boro. 

Then again, it should bo noted that tho present shrine isdcoidcdly of Japaneso 
make and pattern : in all respects it is liko tho goneral wayside ehriues ouo may seo 
nnywhoro in Japan. It was built about ten years ago by a Japanese oarpentor ro- 
sidout at a place called Snrabuto (Ainu San-o-butu). Previous to this thero wan also 
a Japanese-made slirino on tho samo spot, but a much smallor ono Tho idol in tho 
slirino is both small and ugly; it is a representation not so much of a god as of a 
warrior, for it is drosaod in armour and is furnishod with a pair of florco-looking, 
staring oye# and a horribly broad grin ; it is just such nu idol a* ono might expect in 
this oaso, seeing that Yoshitsuno was a warrior. Besides this, tho Ainu liavo treated 
tho imago to an inao or two. There is nothing moro, and the shiino is too small 
for a porson to enter. 

Now, it is a fact not generally known, I bolievo, that according to Ainu ideas 
aud usages, it is absolutely uoccssary to turn to tho cast in worshipping God (the 
goddess of fire excepted). Hcnco the custom of building all huts with the principal end 
facing tho oast. Tho chief window is placed in the cast end of the hut, so that tho 
head of a family may look towards tho cast whon at prayer. It is considered to bo 
the height of impolitoness and disrespeot to look into a hut through tho east 
window. But the shrine of Yoshitsuno is placed in such a position that tho 
worshippers would have to sit or stand with thoir backs to tho cast. Iu every other 
matter (and why not in this also), assuming such a position iu prayer would bo a 
great disrespect to tbo object worshipped. 

Tho image of Yoshitnue is lookod upon from the cast, hence, speaking from 
analogy, it would appoar that it is not tho Ainu worshipping Yoshitsuno, but either 
Yoshitsuno worshipping the Ainu, or tho Aiuu insulting Yoshitsuno. Such a 
conclusion may appear to be somewhat far-fetched, but is, when compared with 
other thiugs, at ouy rale a logical ouo. Tho writer doe3 not intoud to say that the 
Ainu, in tho prescntcase (for with them religion is a serionB thing), place such a 
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These aro two in number, called respectively— Tokap chup Kamui aud 
Kunne chip Kamui, i.e. “day luminary ” aud “night luminary, 11 or “sun" 
and “ moon." Stars aro cnllod Nochin chip, but the term Kamui is not 

construction upon the form of the shrine, though they dearly liko to play upon a 
person sometimes. All he wishes to remark is, that tho position of the shrine of 
Yosbitsuno'docs not como up to the acknowledged requirements of tho Ainu ideas 
of Deity worship. 

Again, it is said by the people that thoy would not worship an idol, beoause it 
would be directly against tho expressed command of Aioina Kamui, their reputed 
auccstor. Tho Ainu are, in many things, a very conservative people, and in tho 
matter of religion, particularly so. Koto the following incident. In the days of 
tho Tokugawa rCgim— so runs the tale—the Ainu wero ordorod by tho Government, 
or rather by tho authorities of Matsumai, to out their hair Japanese fashion. Tho 
result was a groat meeting of the Yezo chiefs, which ended in aonding of! a depu¬ 
tation to beg that tho order be countermanded, or at least suffered to lapso.For, say 
tho Ainu, wo could not go contrary to the customs of our ancestors without it 
bringing down upon us the wrath of the gods. Aud, though a fow Ainu, par¬ 
ticularly those at Mori, did out thoir hair as ordorod, tho people as a whole woro lot 
off. If then a mcro change in tho fashion of outting tho hair should be suoh a 
weighty matter, what would tho institution of idol-worship involve? 

But notwithstanding all this, there is still not only tho foot of tho shriuo being 
at Piratori to bo oocouutcd for, but also tho fact that some Ainu do tell ns that 
Yoshitsuno is worshipped by n fow of thoir number, though very seldom. What is 
tho explanation ? 

An Ainu himself shall answer the first question. “You know," says ho, “ wo 
havo for a long timo been subject to tho Japanoso Tono Soma and Yakunin ; and 
it has boon to our interest that wo should try to please them as much as possible 
so as not to bring down trouble upon oursolvos. As wo kuow that Yoshitsuno did 
come among our ancestors, it was thought that nothing would plcaso tho officials 
moro tbon for thorn to think that wo really worship Yoshitsuno, who was himself a 
Japanese. And so it camo to pass that the shriuo was asked for and obtained.” 
This statement was made to tho writer quito spontaneously aud confidentially, 
along with many other matters. Taken by itself, this statement might not bo 
worth much, but viowod with other things of tho sort, it speaks volumes. The 
spirit here unwittingly shown is happily fast dying out, for the Ainu begin to see 
that there is now but one law for both peoples, and that there is justice obtainable 
even by them. Nevertheless, tho spirit above exemplified has been a real factor in 
the life and actions of the Ainu people. 

Tho wholo secret of the second question turns upon the meaning of tho word 
"worship.” The word used by tho Ainu is ongami, and the meaning is," to bow to,” 

«'to salute." The Ainu aro delightfully sharp in some things, aud this is ono of 
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generally applied to them. By some the sun is considered to be the 
femalo principle and the moon tho male, but by others vice veraft. Tho 
sun and moon are not tbemsolvos supposod to be gods, but oach n 
vehicle of some special ruler. They are not generally worshipped. They 
are called Kamui ou account of their usefulness in tho system of nature, 
particularly out of regard to their usofuluoss in providing light and 
warmth for humau beings. For, it should be remarked, a thing is 
thought to bo good only in so far as it bouofits men.* 

them. An Aina told mo ouo day, with a moat benign grin, reaching almost from 
car to oar, tlmt he «lid ongaml (salute) Yoshitsune'a shrine or idol; but a* for 
olla inonno-ltak (praying to that person), neither he nor nuy one that he know, 
did so; and, as regards (noml) tho ceremony of offoring (nao or libations of wino 
to him, both he and many others were always ready to do so providing some one 
else would find the take I Hero, then, is tho point; tho Ainu do not worship 
Yoshltuno in tho senna of paying him divine honour, any more than tho pooplo of 
England worship Lord Beoconsfleld ; but somo Ainu do worship him in (ho souse 
, of honouring him, in tho same sonso as Lord Bonconsfiold in honoured by tho 
members of tho Priimoso Longue, only not in anything liko tho samo degroo. 
Somo London cabmen would bo just ns plonsed to worship Mr. Gladstono by 
drinking his health, and in tho same senso, too, ns an Ainu would bo to hold 
libations in honour of YoshiUuno; for after all, tho said libations aro neither moro 
nor loss than a drinking of take. Tho real god worshipped is the person's owu 
stomach. 

Such thon nro my reasons for dissenting from the gonorally received opinion 
on this subject. On tho contrary, I boliovo that Yoshitsune is merely honoured by 
tlio pooplo. And tills opinion rests, not upon tho argument of question and anawor, 
but upon that togolbcr with actual observation and spontaneously givou 
information. 

* Tho following note, writtcu by myself and published in tho Jopan Mall of 
80th 'August this year, I rcproduco lioro, asboariug upon tho nature of Ainu ideas 
regarding the sun. 

Tue Ainu Idea or an Eclipse. 

The writer of these linos having been oslcod by several friends what tho Ainu 
think of an eclipso of tho tho snn or moon, it was thought by him tlmUbo appoaranoo 
of the lato solar eclipse would be a most favourable time for making spocial inquiries 
concerning this subject, and so finding out wlint the Ainu idea of these phenomena 
really is, and what genuiue traditions they have respecting the matter. But tho 
Ainu is a very matter-of-fact raco, and does not, os a race, generally allow itself to 
bo carried away by imaginatiou; nor do tho people speculate greatly in any way or 
upon auy subject, unless it be as to how they may obtain a cup of strong drink (take). 
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IV.— Abo Kamui. Abe is the common word for “ fire." The 
firo is ofleu spoken of ns being of feminine gender and is kuown by tho 

The results of my investigations are not so satisfactory as I had hoped, yet there is 
something that may be curious, interesting, and instructive, and therefore worth 
noting and a passing thought. 

On tho morning of the 19th instant we proceeded to blacken somo glass so as 
to enable tho Ainu to see tho eclipse when it took plaoe. At tho proper timo wo 
produced Uie glass, and bade the Ainu to look at the sun. Tho result was worth 
seeing, for immediately tho exclamation rang out— Chup rai, ehup rai, "the 
luminary is dying," " tho sun is dying." Another porson colled out— Chup chlkal 
anu, " the sun is fainting away " or " tho luminary is suddenly dying." This is all 
that was said; silenco ensued, and only now and thon an exclamation of surpriso 
or fear was to bo hoard. Bat it was plainly ovidout that tho people wero in fear 
lost tho cclipso should bo total. Tho Ainu greatly fear a total eclipse of tho sun, 
lest that luminary, having once quite died away, should not como to lifo again, and 
so all living beings perish. 

Ouo would expect tho Ainu pooplo would worship tho sun at this particular 
timo, but suoh is not tho case. Tho Ainu nro hero consistent, and troat tho sun as 
they do a dying or fainting person. When a porson is dying (on ono occasion I 
mysolf was prosont), ono of tho company will cither fill his mouth with frosh wator and 
squirt it into tho sufferer's faoo and bosom, or will bring wator in a vosscl of somo 
kind And Bprinklo him with his hand, thoreby attempting to revivo him. So wo 
find that, when thoro is an cclipso (particularly a total oolipso) of tho sun, the peoplo 
will bring wator and spriuklo it upward towards that luminary, thinking thereby to 
rovivo it, at tho same calling out— Kamui-alenka, Kamul-atemka, " 0 god wo revivo 
thee, 0 god wo revive theo." If tho wator is sprinkled with brandies of willow, 
it is supposod to liavo special efflcaoy and powor in bringing tho sun back to lifo, 
for tho willow is tho sacred treo of tho Ainu, and all inao or religious symbols 
are mado of that wood. But when thoro is a visible cclipso of tho sun, tho Ainu 
may bo said to go fairly off thoir heads through fear, bo that they havo not always 
prosonco of mind or sufficient coolness of head to wait to get tho willow boughs. 
Tho all-important thing is to got tho water to tho sun to heal its faintness. 
Hcnco, somo persons may bo scon squirting wator upwards with their months, 
others throwing it up with thoir hands; somo again may bo using a common 
besom, whilst a fow will be scon with tho orthodox willow branches in their hands; 
a fow (particularly women and girls) will bo soon sitting down aud hiding thoir 
heads between their knoes, as if silently expecting somo dreadful calamity to 
suddenly befall them. Such is the Ainu method of bringing the Bun back to life. 

The sun having been restored to his normal condition of brightness and glory, 
tho canning old rats drinkers havo a fine pretext for getting intoxicated. Of course 
libations of wine must bo hold in honour of the sun’s recovery from faintness and 
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special names, Kamui ' huchi, “ Grandmother ”or “old woman" ; Jresu 
huchi, “ the grandmother who rears us Iresu Kamui, “ she who rears 
us,” aud Ekasld Kamui, “ the male ancestor." By the latter word the 
fire appears as a male god, but mostly it is spokon of as being feminine. 
This god is worshipped bocauso of its general usefulness in the matter of 
cooking food and giving out heat. The fire is also supposed to bo a 
great purifier of the body from disease. Hence it is worshipped on all 
occasions of sickness or death, always when thero is a festival, and, 
without fail, when a newly-built house is first occupiod. It should also 
bo uotod that the fire is considered to be a special mediator between gods 
and mou, frequently being spoken of as Shoiujo Kamui, “ tho messenger." 

Y.-Wakka-ush Kamui. Wahka-ush mcaus “ watery," aud is a 
term applied to tho goddesses who are supposed to prosido over all 
springs, ponds, lakes, streams, rivers and waterfalls. With Wahka-ush 
Kamui is associated auothor goddess called Chiwash tkot mat, “ tho feroalo 
possessor of tho places whore fresh and salt waters mingle." It is her 
special provinco to guard tho mouths of rivors, and it is sbo who admits 
tho spring and autumu salmou in and out of thorn. 

Theso goddesses aro worshipped becauso they bouofit men, particu¬ 
larly in allowing fish to ascoud and doscond tho rivers, for fish is tho 
staplo food of tho Ainu race. _ 

return to lifo, and tho subject must bo duly talkod ovor and ancient instances of a 
liko occummcc recited. But a few cups of sake soon causo tbo talkers to speak what 
is not true or reliablo, and they aro not long before thoy begin to show signs of 
boing in a somewhat maudlin state. 

Sobor Ainu traditions of eclipses arc all of ono stamp, and run thus 

" Whon my father was a child he hoard his old grandfethor s»y that hi# 
grandfather saw a total cclipso of the sun. Tho earth bccamo quite dark and 
shadows oould not bo seen ; tho birds went to roost and tho dogs began to howl. 
Tho black, dead sun shot out tonguos of firo aud lightning from its sides, and tho 
stars shone brightly. Then tho sun began to return to life, and tho faces of tho 
people wore an aspect of death; and, as tho sun gradually came to life, thon men 
began to live again." 

Such is a samplo of Ainu traditions concerning solor eclipses. It only remains 
for me to remark that total eclipses, or, in fact, eclipses at all, are quite unaooouut- 
nblc to tho Ainu; nor havo I heard a single theory advanced with reference to 
thoir causes. 

* Among tho Karafto Ainu Huchi is tho common word for fire. 

Fol. xri.-4 
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VI .—Rep uv Kamui. Thesa aro tbo gods of tho sea. They tire 
two iu number. Ouo is thought to be good and tho othor to be evil. 
Their names are Shi aoha aud J\fo acha, and they are brothers. Shi 
acha, who is tho oldor, is over restless and is continually pursuing and 
persecuting his brother. Ho is the originator of all storms aud bad 
weather, aud is the direct cause of all shipwrecks and deaths from 
drowning in tho sea. Ho is much feared, but uovor worshipped. Shi 
means “ rough,” “ wild," strong,” aud Acha “ uncle.” The corre¬ 
sponding river ovil deity is oalled Sarah Kamui , 1 aud sho is tho causo of 
all river accidents, aud is bitterly hated. 

Mo acha, which moans “ tho undo of poaco," is said to ho tho god 
of fiuo weather. Ho it is who is worshipped at all tho sea-sido fishing- 
stations, and it is to him that tho clusters of inao (called hum) ouo may 

often seo upon the soa-shoro aro gonornll y offere d._ 

* Sarah it a word meaning occidental death, and Sarah Kamui appears to bo a 
god or demon who presides over aocidents. Iu ovil deeds aro not confined ex¬ 
clusively to tho froth waters, but it is also thought to bo tho causo of all laud 
accidents. When an accidental death has takon plnoo on shoro, oithor from drown¬ 
ing or otherwise, the Ainu, ns soon as they find it out, proceed to perforin a certain 
ceremony frequently callod Sarah Kamui. Tho ceromony is as followsTho inevit¬ 
able rake is of course first procured by tho relatives of tho viotim of Surah Kamui. 
Thon messengers are sent rouud to tho different villagos to invite tbo mon and 
women to join in tho ceromony. Tho mon bring thoir swords or long knivos with 
them aud tho women their head-gear. On arriving at tho appointed hut, tho chiofs 
of tho pcoplo assembled procood to chant thoir dirges and worship tho fire-god. 
Then, after eating somo cakes mado of pounded millet, and drinking a good pro¬ 
portion of take, tlioy all go out of doors in singlo file, tho men leading. Tho mon 
draw their swords or knives and hold thorn point upwards in tbo right hand 
close to tho shoulder, and thou altogether they tako a step with tho left foot, at the 
samo time scotching forward to the full extent the right hand with the sword, and 
calling, as if with ono voice, wool ; thon the right foot is moved forward, tho sword 
at the same time being drawn baok and the i oooi repeated. This is con¬ 
tinued till tho place of accident is rcochod. The women follow the men; and with 
disheveled hair, and their head-gear hanging over the shoulders, they oontinuo 
to weep and howl during tho whole ceremony. Arrived at tho place of accident, a 
continual howling is kept up for some time, and the men strike hither and thither 
with their swords, thus supposing to drive away the evil Sarak Kamui. This 
finished, tho people return to tho house of the deceased in tho same order aB they 
came forth, and, sod to say, feast, drink take, aud get intoxicated. Tho ceremony 
attending Sarak Kamui is properly oalled Niioen-lioroli. 
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VTI.— Kim tm Kamui. This term is generally applied to boars. 
Bears are designated Kamui and worshipped for two reasons. First, 
because of their greatness, and then on account of their usefulness. Tbo 
Ainu know of no greater animal than tbo bear; to them he is tho " king 
of the forost.” Nor is there, in the Ainu idea, a moro nsefol or 
powerful animal in tho world, for it is at once both food and clothing to 
them; and that appears to be all thoso hairy sons of naluro caro abont. 

Foxes and moles and a few other animals hnvo tho appellation 
Kamui applied to them, but they aro not worshipped, bocauso thoy cannot 
be turned to much account . 8 In other words, tho Aiuu worship no 
animal from which thoy can dorivo no prosont bonefit. Nor is a " mau- 
oating" bear, if known to be such, ever worshipped; nay, tho vory 
term Kamui is taken from him, and his name is changed into that of 
Hokuyuk. It is also perhaps worth remombering that, any auimal, 
though called Kamui, has also its particular specific uamo. 

VIII. — Kamui chep. This is a name givou to tho autumn salmon. 
It is so called bocauso it is tho largest fish which seconds tho rivors. It is 
not worshipped. Its propor narao is Shibe. Tho flosh is usod for food, 
whilo tho skins aro converted into shoos for wintor wear, thoy boing of a 
rough naturo, and so ndaptod to provont slipping. 

IX. —Many of tho largor kinds of tho foatborod tribe aro called 
Kamui, as : Kamui chikap and Chikap Kamui. But thoy do not appear 
to bo worshipped, Somo of thoso Kamui ■chikap, I may hero remark, 
aro said to bo birds of ill-omon, and others birds of good omon. 

X. —Wo often hear too of Kamui kotan uud Kamui nupiiri. 
Kamui kotan generally indicates a very beautiful locality or a place 
whero fish or animals, or both, are plentiful; somotimes also it signifies 
“ hoavou.” Kamui nupuri is generally applied to either a vory rugged 
or high mountain, or to a mountain rnngo whore boars abound. 

XI. —It is also to be taken into consideration that tho term Kamui 
is sometimes applied to human beings. For instance, tho Emperor of 

0 This statement, though generally true, does not hold in every caso, for at ono 
Ainu village I came across a cage having throe wolf cubs in it and another 
containing a young fox. These will next year be worshipped, killed and eaten, as 
bear cubs are. But this practice is not general. It is occasionally resorted to 
because bears aro now scarce. 
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Japan Las been called Cho un Kamui, the word Cho being the Japaneso 
word for “chief" or “head.” Officials too are frequently called Tono 
Kamui, especially the prefects of districts and tho mayors of villages. 
.Other persons also, who aro specially respected, havo tho term Kamui 
applied to them. Thus Kamui comes to bo a mere titlo of respoct. 

XII. —A beautiful flower may be called Kamui nonno; a pleasant 
socluded dell Kamui moi; a very largo troo, Kamui cliikuni; a gontlo 
cool breeze upon a hot day, Kamui rera ; largo waves of the sea, 
Kamui ruyambe or Kamui rirt; a “ man-of-war ” ship, Kamui chip; a 
dog which has saved life, Kamui seta; an olophaut or lion, Kamui chi- 
koikip; and so on ad infinitum. 

XIII. —Lastly wo find that devils, ovil spirits and roptilos also 
havo tho term Kamui applied to thorn, though thoy aro novor worshipped, 
but always greatly feared. Thus Satan and evil spirits aro called 
Nitnc Kamui and Wm Kamui; snakes aro called Okokko Kamui or 
Tokkoni Kamui, whilst nddors and vipers aro tormcd Pafkuni Kamui. 
Such disoasos as small-pox and cholera havo tho word Kamui givou to 
them. This is bcoauso thoy aro very much dreaded. 

7. —Such thon is a list containing tho names of tho principal objects 
to which tho Ainu raco applios tho term Kamui. Theso objoots aro so 
varied in their nature, and tho ackuowlodgod reasons for applying that 
torm to thorn aro so manifold, that in this paper I have not foil at liborty 
to translate it by any special particle, noun or adjective. Such words ns 
“divine,” “mighty,” and so forth,would without doubt, in many 
instances, admirably express the idea a porson intouds to convey whon ho 
uses that term, but in many cases it could not bo so translated, as a 
enroful consideration of the foregoing examples will show. But it should 
be remembered that, whon tho word Kamui is used alouo aud without 
reference to any specified object, it generally indicates either the chief 
God, i.o. tho Croator and Governor of tho world, or bears. When 
therefore the word Kamui is used, it is necessary to specify, directly or 
indirectly, what object is roferrod to. 

8. —Now, by our comparison of tho various objects bearing tho uamo 
Kamui with one another, wo are led to tho following conclusions:— 

(a) Whon applied to gods supposed to be good, Kamui expresses the 
quality of being useful, beneficent, oxalted or divine. 
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(b) When applied to supposed evil gods, it indicates that which is 
most to be feared and dreaded. 

(c) When applied to devils, reptiles and evil diseases, it signifies the 
most hateful, abomiuablo and repulsivo. 

(d) When applied especially as a prefix to animals, fish or fowl, 
it represents tho greatest or most fierce, or the most useful for food and 
clothing. 

(«) Whon applied to persons, it is a more title of respect expressing 
honour, reverence or rank. 

(/) Wo see too that, becauso an objoct is termed Kamui, it by no 
means necessarily follows that it is divinely worshipped, or in many 
cases even rovered. 

9.—Thus it will be soon that tho various ideas expressed by tho 
word in question enter very largely into tho every-day thoughts aud 
exprossious of tho peoplo. Much moro indood than a passing observer 
would iraagino. Psychologically considered, it is very difficult to 
understand how tho people could over got along without this word, 
for it expresses thoughts very peculiar and antiquo for which wo can find 
no equivalent or synonymous terms in their vocabulary. Lauguago, wo 
know, grows as nations como into contact with one another, and ideas aro 
mutually introduced into tho minds of each other. But if wo onco admit 
than tho word Kamui was introduced by tho Japanoso, aud is, in fact, 
nothiug moro or less than tho Japanese word Kami, immodiatolyllhe ques¬ 
tion arises, had the Aiuu no deity before they heard of tho word Kami t 
And has the word Kami, or tho Japanoso people, beon tho instrument of 
introducing all tho idoas into tho Ainu mind whioh they express when 
using that term ? To me this appears to be highly improbablo, though, 
no doubt, it is not impossiblo. Tho objects to which tho Ainu apply thnt 
term aro, in vory many cases, totally different from thoso to which 
Kami is appliod; and tho idea expressed by tho word Kamui also, in 
many cases, diffors very considerably from Kami. If one should apply 
tho word Kami to such objects as tho Ainu apply the term Kamui, it 
would sometimes make perfect nonsense and would certainly provoke 
laughter amongst tho Jnpauese. It may bo replied to this, that among 
such a peoplo as the Ainu, a people who possess no literature whatever, 
the original idea intonded by the word in question has, ns the agos bavo 
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, it . lv „ ow „ iuto what il is sow. That may be ee; but 
ia it uot improbable that a borrowed word should have grown i»to sue 
" otic proportions ? Nay, has it uot therefore grown out o ,ton 
S. dimensions ? It cover, a great deal more ground, ,t I may use h 
expression, than the Japanese word JM. and, tf d.rrved from A 

expanded beyond all ronaonablo bounds. 

10 _Acftiu, tbo word enters so much into tlie very life 

t: 

tllVZ tfiue *, uiso W . word to t/ws. 

wl. But the Ainu vocabulary, so far a. it is at present known, gives 
„o word synonymous to, or that expr... many o 

it. Why therefore should not 

a^A'as?- 

lions of the Ainu names; so it would not appear unreasonable to sup¬ 
pose. oven without the arguments now produced, that the Jnpaneao tam 
Kami may have boon taken from the same language. What the Amu 
themselves say about this may not bo worth much i but I ought perhaps 
U, remark that many of the oldest of the Ainu to whom I have spoken on 
the subject, state positively that Aunmi is net from the Japanese word 
Kami, but is a word belonging intrinsically to them own language. 
Betas they can give no derivation for the word, then- mere statement can 

oount for very little. ... . 

ll.-Nor, when wo examine closely into the constructs of the word 

in question can we discover any certain grounds that would justify us m 
stating positively that Kamui is the offspring ef Kam. Things are not 
always what they seem. We know of but one exact analogy to -which to 
compare the term, and that goes to show that it was not borrowed from the 
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Japauese language. The word I refer to is Kami, " paper.” This word 
lias becomo in Aina, Kambi, not Kamui. Hence, if the word for “ god " 
was really borrowed from tbo Japanese, it should, according to nualogy, 
linvo been Kambi, aud not Kamui, as it is pronounced. The Ainu, when 
adopling a Japnuese word, nover place the letter u betwecu m and i, though 
they frequently do between sh aud i. Note for example the Japaueso word 
hashi which has boon adopted by the Ainn. Iu Ainu this word becomes 
Hushui or Pashui, often changed iuto Bashui. Thus:— Pera bathui, “ a 
spoon lbs bashui, " chop-sticks Abe bashui, “ fire-tongs." The form 
of tho word therefore, in our opinion at least, gives us no solid grounds 
for concluding that the Aiuu term Kamui is derived from Kami. 

12.—A ourious solution was once suggested by somo ono, by which 
Kam rui, said to mean " thick-floshod," was supposed to bo tho paront 
of Kamui, This somowhat fanciful exposition appears to belong to that 
olass.of things ono sometimes hoars spokou of as " Maro's nests." 
For firstly, tho adjoctivo rui is gouorally nppliod (I had almost said 
only applied) to inanimate objects, and moans “ great," " large," " loud," 
” rough," “ expensive," tho moaniug iu oncli caso being determined by tho 
noun it qualifies. An animal is nover correctly spokou of as being 
Kam rui, but Mim-ush. In tho Aiuu lauguago, if it is necessary to say 
thick-lloshed, tho words should be Ironn* kam aud not kam rui. Becoiully, 
tho Aiuu are very fond of the letter r, so that thoro is but a vory low 
degree of probability that tlioy should linvo dropped it; nor aro wo ablo 
to produco any ono oxamplo to show that a liko omission has ovor taken 
place. 

18.—I, mysolf, liavo no suggestion to mako as to tho derivation of 
tho term, nor have I yet mot auy Ainu who could explain it. But it is 
interesting to remark that tho root of the word, namoly Ka, is porhaps 
significant, its moaning being “ top,” “over," “ upon." Mui' is still to 
bo accounted for. I ouce heard the word mui applied to tho very 
topmost point of a high conical mountain, but as I hoard it but ouce so 
used, I can draw no conclusions therefrom. 

t If it could be clearly shown that tho letter m in Kamnl was merely iusorted 
for the sake of euphony, thus leaving Kani as tho original word for " God,” all 
difficulty in the matter would immediately bo at an end; for A'aici would mean " he 
who ” or " that which is highest." 
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Sncli then are tho considerations which have disposed mo to gravely 
doubt tho wisdom of having in a certain place put down tho word Kamui 
ns being of Japanese origin. I must consider it at least doubtful, uutil 
moro convincing proofs are brought forward showing the word to bo of 
Japnnese origin, as to whether the term Kamui is not after all a real 
Ainu word. My opiniou is that it is truly so. 
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REPLY TO MR. BATCHELOR ON THE WORDS 41 KAMUI” 
AND “ AINO.” 


By B. H. Chamberlain. 

[Iliad November 9th, 1887.) 

Mr. Batchelor'* details, derived from his unequalled experience, 
concerning the various nses to which tho Aino word Kamui is put, 
or rather the various objects to which it is applied, are extremely 
interesting on account of tho light which tboy throw upon the workings 
of the mind of tho uncultured race, which he has douo so much to raiso 
to a higher lovol. " The Qod who created the world," tho Sun and 
Moou Gods, the Gods of Sen, Fire and Water, tho God or Demon of 
Sudden Death,—what natural ideas these are 1 Every tiling vory groat 
and slraugo, very powerful, very beautiful, very terriblo, in fact, very 
anything, is apt, all over the world, to bo looked upon with awe. I 
therefore seo variety, uot so much in the ideas conveyed by tho word 
Kamui, as in tho objects to which it can be applied. “ God," “ super¬ 
natural," “ wonderful," are perhaps our nearest approximations to it; but 
wo have no exact equivalent, for the simple reason that we are no longer 
in the stage of thought out of which such a word grows. The Japanese 
were, at the dawn of history, not far removed from that stago; and the 
great Shinto scholar Hirata's account of the uses of the word Kami, 
as summarised by Mr. Satow in Yol. IQ, Appendix, pp. 48-40 of the 
present “ Transactions," is as follows:— 

“As to the signification of the word kami ; 1 —it is applied in the 
first place to all the kauri of heaven and earth who are mentioned in tho 
ancient records, as well os to their spirits which reside in the temples 
where they are worshipped. Farther, not only human beings, but also 
1 This passage is copied by Hirata almost word for word from vol. iii. of the 
Ko-thi-ki Den, without any acknowledgment. [This and the two following foot¬ 
notes form part of the quotation from Mr. Satow’s paper.] 

Yol. xrl.-S 
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birds, beasts, plauts and treos, seas and mountains, and all other things 
whatsoever which possess powers of an extraordinary and eminent 
character, or deserve to be rovered and dreaded, are called kami. Eminent 
does not moan solely worthy of honour, good or distinguished by great 
deeds, but is applied also to tho katni who are to bo dreaded on account 
of their evil character or miraculous nature. Amongst human beings 
who aro at tho samo timo kami ore to bo classed tho successive Mikados, 
who in tho Mafi-yefu-sbifu and other ancient poetry aro called tom-tsu- 
Uami (distant gods) on account of their being far removed from ordinary 
men, as well as many othor men, some who are revered as Uami by tho 
whole Empire, and those whoso sphoro is limited to a single provinoe, 
department, village or family. Tho kami of tho Divino Age woro mostly 
human boings, who yet rosemblod Uami, aud that is why we give that 
uamo to tho poriod in which they oxistod. Bosido human boings, tho 
thunder is called tho ' sounding god' (nat'U-Uami). Tho dragon, goblins 
(ttH-ffu) aud tho fox aro also Uami, for they aro likowiso eminently 
miraculous and dreadful creatures. In tho Ni-hofi-gi and in tho Mafl- 
yefu-shifu tho tigor and tho wolf* aro spokon of as kami. Izanagi 
gavo tho name of Oho-kamu-dzu-mi no mikoto to tho fruit of tho poach- 
troo, aud tho jowols which ho woro on his nock woro called Mi-kura- 
tnma no mikoto. In tho Zhiii-dai-no-maJd and tho Oho-barahi no Uotoba, 
rocks, stumps of troos, loaves of plants and so forth aro said to have 
spoken in tho Divine ago ; these also woro Uami. There aro many casos 
of the term being applied to soas aud mountains. It was uot a spirit that 
was meant, but the torm was used directly of tho particular sou or moun¬ 
tain,—of tho sea on account of its dopth and tho difficulty of crossing 
it, of the mountain on account of its loftiness.” 8 

a Oho-kami, literally, great god. 

• Kami, god, is evidently tho samc>ord as /ftnni applied to a superior, as to 
a master by his sorvout or to the sovereign by his subjects, to tho chief officer of 
a sub-department of tho administration, and in aucient times to the governor of a 
province. Its primary meaning is ‘ that which is above,’ and lienee ‘ chief.’ So 
that Izanogi no Oho kami would moan Great Chief Izanagi. Mikoto, which is a 
title applied to gods, and forms part of the word Sumera-mikoto, the ancient name 
of the sovereigns of Japan, is composed of tho honorific mi and koto, word, and 
hence, thing. It might be rendered augustness, and Izanagi no mikoto would 
mean His Augustness Izanagi. 
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So fur Hirata and Mr. Satow.—Naturally enongb, tie Japanese loft 
several of these applications of the word Kami behind them as they 
advanced iu civilization ; but all wore current in early days, and traces 
of thorn may still bo fouud in literature. 

So far then as signification is concerned, tho Japanoso word (and 
idea) Kami, and tho Aino word (and idea) Kamui seem to me to bo 
identical. With regard, however, to tho question of tho existence of an 
etymological connection botweeu the two terms, the position is somewhat 
different. It is dnugorous to assumo too positively, nud unless further 
evidonco is forthcoming, that ouo word is dorived from another, simply 
hocauso the two sound alike. Japanoso aru has nothing to do with 
English " aro,” though it has tho samo moaning, nor Japanoso hone 
(somotimos bone) with “ bone." Mr. Batchelor may theroforo possibly 
bo correct in rejecting the theory that Aino Kamui comes from Japanoso 
Kami. At tho samo time, tho oxnmplo of tho iusertiou of a u in tbo 
word pashui, " chopstick," which is undoubtedly borrowod from tbo 
Japanoso liashi, would seem to bo anothor index pointing in tho samo 
diroction. Tho absenco of tho b, which Mr. Batchelor thinks wo should 
find inserted aftor tho m of Kamui, wore the latter a borrowod word, 
seems to mo likowiso far from couolusivo. What indeed is tbo vera causa 
of tho Aino distortions of Japanese words ? Simply tbo fact that tbo 
Ainos borrow their Japaneso from tho Northorn patois, which has 
corruptod tho standard Japaueso pronunciation of certain lettors. 
But tho Japaueso word Kami has, I venture to think, not suffered auy 
change in tho northern patois of Japanoso (though I cannot, be quito 
positivo on tho point),—possibly owiug to tho sacredneBS of the word. 
Such exceptions to general rules of pbonotio chango occur in all 
lauguagos under certain exceptional circumstances. This argument, if 
valid, would account for tho form being Kamui rather than Kambi, which 
latter wo should- othorwiso havo expected. Or else wo may appoal to 
tho probability (if thoi'o i cas any borrowing on the part of tbo Ainos) 
that tho borrowing took place many hundreds of years ago, further 
south in tho mnin island. I do not, as before said, mean to stato that 
I consider it certain that the Ainos did borrow tho word in question from 
the Japanese,—for indeed somewhat like-sounding names for “ God " 
occur iu other parts of Asia, and we may therefore havo before us a case 
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of mere coiucidenco,—but merely to suggest that suoh a loan doos 
not seem improbable, pbilologically speaking, much loss impossible. 

Mr. Batchelor’s argument from the psychological side appears to 
me much more subtle and ingenious,—his question, viz., “ Had then 
the Ainos no deity before they heard of the word Kami 1 —Is it not 
improbable that a borrowed word should grow to such gigantic pro¬ 
portions?” Nevertheless borrowed words aud borrowed idoas do 
unquestionably often grow into gigantic proportions, as the whole 
roligious history of the Westorn world may testify. Ingenious as Mr. 
Batchelor’s ploading is on behalf of his favorite islanders, I caunot 
therefore, on the psychological side either, see any sufficient reason for 
attributing to them originality in this matter. Barely originality is the 
rarost thiug in the wholo world. Catena patibua, similarity always 
finds a raoro likoly explanation in borrowing than in independent 
invention, especially whou tho similarity is between two rncos living 
■ido by sido, fighting together, marrying together, as wo know tho 
Japaneso and tho Ainos to have done for centuries, if not for millenniums 
post. History is there to provo that roligious ideas and terms, though 
touching tho inmost spring of a nation’s life, aro almost ns easily 
borrowed as aro tho most superficial material inventions. Wo do not 
find, however, that barbarous races communicate their roligious ideas 
and terminology to moro oivilized races ; or if they over do so, ns might 
be alleged in tho caso of tho Arabs prosolytizing Syria and Persia, tho 
circumstnncos, as well as the genius of tho rnco, must bo altogether 
peculiar. We find no traco, in the history of tho Far-East, of Buch an 
upsotting of tho usual courso of naturo. Tho rule is for tho richer to 
lend to tho poorer, not tho pooror to tho richer. Early Japan, for 
instance, gave nothing to China, just as the American Indians havo given 
nothiug to the New-Englanders. If, therefore, wo aro to rejoot on d 
priori grouuds, as Mr. Batchelor would have us do, tho notion of a loan 
made by'tho Ainos from the Japaneso, then very much more are <we 
bound to reject tho notion of a loan by the Japanese from the Ainos. 
Wo know with absolute certainty that the Japanese were already far 
advanced in civilization fourteen hundrod years ago; and it is simply 
incredible that thoy-should have borrowed their word (and idea) Kami, 
which occurs over and over again in the most ancient documents, from 
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tho Aino word (and idoa) Kamui ,—if indeed Kamui existed at oil nt 
that early date, a fact which wo have no means of knowing. The only 
thing which wo are justified in holding with regard to Aino culturo is 
that it was still more mongre in ancient days than it is now ; and few, 
I think, who liavo mixed with tho Ainoa, will assert that tho latter are 
evon now the sort of people likely to start now ideas and communicate 
them to others. ■ • 

I fear I am taking up an unconscionable amount of tho Society's 
timo. But pray bear with mo a fow moments while I touch, as briefly 
as possiblo, on another point of disagreement between Mr. Bateholor and 
mysolf. Ho wishes us to say “Ainu.” Iam for “Aino." Why? 
Simply becAuso Europeans havo said “ Aiuo" for tho last two hundred 
and fifty years. What is the good of purism ? Wo do not say 
“ Nihou wo soy “ Japan." Wo do not say “ Wiou wo say “ Viounn." 
Neither do wo consider it necessary to upset our established habit of 
saying “Calcutta" and "Bombay," and to enthrono iu their place 
“Kulkatte" nud “Bambof." Nor, though our kuowledgo of tho 
Maoris of Now Zoalnud is much more recent than our knowledge of tho 
Aiuos of Yozo, nud it might therefore bo supposed easier to upset exist¬ 
ing usngo iu their caso, do wo give up our pronunciation of "Maori," 
and say “ Maui," as some enthusiastic Now Zealand scholars may 
perhaps wish us to do, ou tho grouud of that being tho real nativo Bound 
of tho namo. This question of nativo purism versus established English 
usngo has boon fought ovor and over again in ovory part of tho world, with 
tho almost invariable result that usngo,—iguornut usngo, if you will,— 
prevails ovor tho purists. It is too much trouble to say, for instnuoo, 
" Thookudidds " whou “ Thuoydides ” is just as clear, and hnB long boon in 
everybody’s mouth. If wo followed tho plan advocated by Mr. Bateholor 
nud by several other emiuent authorities iu various special linos,— 
Carlyle, for instance whou treating of German names, simply because 
tho Germans were his special pets, as tho Ainos are Mr. Batchelor’s— 
we should have to do nothing less than turn all our old associations 
topsy-turvey, from “Adam" nud "Eve" downwards. Just imagine 
“ Eve," for example, os “ Khavvdh! " Yet that is the Hebrew word 
which wo mispronounce “ Evo ;" and surely there is ton thousand times 
more to be said in favour of preserving Hebrew words intact thau of 
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preserving Aino ones. Moreover, which of the purists was ever 
cousisteut ? Each purist is a purist only withiu his owu small domaiu. 
Carlyle is particular about German names only. The " Thuokudidfis ” man 
lots “ Calcutta " slide. The "Kalkatto" man says "Thucydidos” along 
with tho rest of mankind ; and 60 on right round the riug. No I I, for 
one, am very foud indeed of Oriental studies ; but I am still foudor of 
English, aud of our established habits of speech and pronunciation. I 
cannot therefore sido with Mr. Batchelor in this mattor, though I know 
that in venturing to disagreo with him, I, the merest of tyros iu Aiuo— 
or Ainu—am so rash as to run counter to tho chief authority on tho 
subject, tho man on whom aro foundod nil our hopes for tho further 
investigation, ns woll ns for tho mental and moral raising of that rnco 
whoso name, in order to end by trying to koop tho poaco, I will not now 
pronounco again. 
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By W. G. Aston. 

[Read ldtli December, 1887.'] 

Kacmpfer, iu Lis well-known History of Jspnu, lolls us 
° y ' tlmt since tbo limo of Jiinmu TennS Ibo Japnneio havo 
" been accurate And faithful in writing tho history of their 
" country, and tbo lives nnd reigns of thoir monarebs." Most subsequent 
writors repent tin's opinion with littlo vnrintiou. Even bo recent,* nnd 
on tbo wbolo, so woll-infonncd a writer ns Dr. Rein, in giving a briof 
sketch of tbo cnrly bistory, expresses no doubt of ita nccurncy oxcopt in 
one solitary instance.* A view which line tbo support of so omiuont nn 
Authority enn hardly bo summarily set Aside ns nltogolhor obsoloto. It 
is truo tbnt it wns pointed out by tbo lato Mr. Brnmson in 1880, nnd 
sinco then conclusively shown by Mr. Chnmborlnin,' tbnt no rolinneo 
enn bo plnced on tbo so-called bistories of Jnpnn before A. D. 400. Mr. 
Satow bns expressed himself to tho snmo offoct. 4 But error dies hnrd, 
and there is reason to believe tbnt tbore nre many, ovon nmong 
scholars, who still cling to n belief in the qunsi-bistoricnl tales of tbo 
Kojiki nnd Nibongi, though they may endeavour to minimize tho 
miraculous element which they contain. It may therefore bo uot 


1 The English edition of Dr. Rein’s work, published under tho author’s supervi¬ 
sion, bears date 1884. 

•He declines to believe that 6jin Tonnfi lived to the ago of 100. 

•See tho Introduction to his Translation of the Kojiki, which forms a sup¬ 
plement to VoJ. X. of the Transactions of this Society. 

«He says: “Nearly all European writers who have occupied themselves with 
this subject have confidently accepted impossible dates, fabulous tales and other 
inconsistencies as of undoubted authenticity."—Handbook for Japan, Introd. p. 69. 
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altogether superfluous, even now, to fight over again some of the battles 
of my predecessors in this field, and to examine more in detail some of 
tho ovidence which compels us to refuse the name of history to the annals 
of Japan for more than a thousand years. While doing so, it may ho pos¬ 
sible occasionally to point out sources of error, or perhaps to distinguish 
here aud there some solid ground of fact amid the general chaos. 

Tho poriod previous to tho Christian epoch need not 
J(ocou Py 1,8 lou 8- It has hoen pointed out by Mr. Bramseu 
that the lengths of tho reigns aud of tho lives of tho sove¬ 
reigns at this timo aro far too great for real history, and if littlo faith 
can bo placed in tho existing records for 400 or 500 years after that 
opoch, it is in the last degreo improbablo that more remote ovouts should 
have been related with greater accuracy. Tho chronicles of this early 
poriod stand also solf-condomnod by the numerous miraculous occurences 
which they record. During this timo tho contemporary histories of 
China aud Corea afford us littlo information with respect to Japan, but 
something may no doubt be dono towards piorciug tho mist of confused 
tradition by an examination of tho Jnpaucso records themselves in tho 
light of modern principles of historical criticism, of philology, and of 
antiquarian research. I loavo toothers a task which presents no common 
difficulties and which will yield, I fear, but scauty and precarious result* 
in proportion to tho labour bestowed on it. 

Cbiueso writers moution a beliof that tho Japanese aro 
Cbinoio lo-descended from tho Chinoso Prince, T’ai Poh of Wo. and 

£ )Qal rolffit* 

«to Japan, that a colony from China under Sii-sho settled in Japan, 
B. C. 210. It has also been thought that the Pusang 
country of the Shnn-hai-king is identical with Japan. None of theso 
viows seoms to rest on any solid foundation. But tho work just named 
contains wbat is probably tho oldest authentic notice of Japan which 
we possess. It reads as follows : —“ The Northern nud Southern Was 
" we subject to the Kingdom of Yen *(#$)." It does not scorn probable 
that Japan was ever subject to a kingdom whoso capital stood on or 
near the site of tho present City of Peking, but tho statement that tho 
Japanese wore in early times divided into Northern aud Southern is 

‘Yen, a Kingdom of Northern China, Lad an independent existence from B.C. 
1122 to B. C. 265. 
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deserving of attention. It is known that 'during the Han Dynasty 
there were Wns not subject to the King of Ynmnto, and embassies were 
received from princes who could not have ruled the whole country. 
The ancient legends of Japan, as has been shown by Mr. Chamberlain, 
are connected with three distinct centres, viz., Ynmnto, Idzumo, and 
Tsukusbi, 1 n fact which also points to the conclusion that at ono time 
Yamnto was not the sent of Government for all Japan. 

.... A word ns to the term Wa used for Jnpau by tho Shan- 

hai-King, and ofton met with in subsequent Chineso liter¬ 
ature. Tho Chineso character is 0f, now prououncod Wo in 
tho Mandarin dialoot, but I have retniued tho Japanese souud, whioh also 
agrees with an ancient Chineso pronunciation. It is thus defined in 
Williams' Dictionary:—" From man and bent. Tho Japaueso, Jnpau : 
" a term used by thomsolves ns tho equivalent of Ynmato : it is defined by 
" Chiuoso ns tho country of dwarfs.” Tho Japaueso deny that they 
ovor used this term for thomsolves or their couutry, oxccpt in words 
confessedly borrowed from China. Ono writer suggests that tho first 
Japaueso who visited Chinn, when asked what they called their country, 
ropliod " Wnga kuni," i.o. " our country.” “ Wagn " being taken for a 
proper namo, first bccamo Wnuu (0? W), and then by the Chineso habit 
of putting foreigu words on tho Procrustean bod of their own monosyl¬ 
labic tonguo, “ Wa.” I loan rather to the hypothesis that Wa or porhaps 
Wnui wns tho namo of tho ruling tribe or family from which tho 
sovereigns of Japan were at one timo taken. Wnni appears not uufro- 
quontly ns a proper *uamo in tho Kojiki and Nihongi. Tho Japanese 
subsequently conceived a dislike to this word, probably on account of 
the Chinese characters with which it wns written. No nation would 
like to be known ns tho “ yielding ” or « compliant slaves,” the literal 
meaning of $*, or even ns the compliant country or people, and it is 
not surprising that tho Japanese should have rejected this character first in 


•Tho northern part of Kioshiu. We shall see later that the Chinese in early 
times imagined that Yamnto lay to the south of Kiushiu. By tho Northern 
Was therefore wore probably meant the Kumasos, the Yamato Japanese being the 
Southern Was. In the third century we hear of a third iudopondout Kingdom 
which was called Konu, and which lay to the east of Yamato, beyond the sea 
(the Owari gulf ?). 
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favour of k i v , or Great Wa, but oftener read " Yamnto,” and afterwards 
of Nippon (3 &). The latter term, as we are informed by the Coronu 
history known as the “ Tong-kuk-thong-kam " (JR BJ jifi ig) or more 
briefly as the " Tongkam," was substituted forWa iu A.D. 670. There 
is a Ohiuoso authority to the samo offect, and the practice in official docu¬ 
ments and other writings bears similar testimony. But it may bo 
asked, is not Nippon merely a translation of an older native torm, viz., Hi 
no moto ? It seems more probable that the contrary is the caso, and 
that Hi no moto is a translation of Nippon. Both torms bear tho uu- 
mistokonblo stamp of Chinese influence. They mean " the origin of 
the sun," in othor words “ Land of Sunrise.” To a Japanese his own 
country is just as much tho laud of sunsot as it is tho land of sum-iso.' 
It is only to a mind imbued with tho notion that China is tho groat, 
tho central couutry, that it would occur to call Japan tho Land of 
Sunriso or tho Eastern Land. Our oldest histories of Japau, tho Kojiki 
and Nihongi, woro compiled soon aftor tho torm Nippon was officially 
introduced, and it may bo suspcctod that tho opportunity was taken 
of substituting many k I** and Yamatos for tho ffis and Was of tho 
oldor rocords.. Of tho flJs which remain, somo should doubtless bo 
road Wa and not Yamato. 

To return from this digression to tho history of tho 
C D.*o. 4 J * p “ period bofore tho Christian ora. Tho Corean records of 
this timo are very scanty. Tho Tongkam, however, men¬ 
tions a Japanoso descent on Silla (Shinra iu Japanoso) which is stated 
to havo taken place B. C. 60. The Japanese, hearing of tho virtues of 
the Silla monarch, wont away again. From other passages in the 
samo work it would appear that a Japanoso hold high offico in the 
Silla Government at this timo. But it is doubtful how far reliance can 
be placed on Corenn history at this early date. 

Japanese history contains two notices of Corea which, 
Munana *ud Rccor( jj D g tho accepted chronology, fall within the period 
bofore Christ. One, which is dated B. C. 88, states that 
“Mimana sends Souakashichi with tribute. Mimana is more than 
“ 2000 ri to the north of Tsukushi, from which it is divided by the sea. 
“ It lies to the S. W. of Kirin " (i.e. Silla). Five years later “ Sonaka- 
" shichi asks leave to return to his own couutry. The Emperor rewards 
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" him, and ontrusts him with a present of red silk for his King. Tho 
“ Silla people waylay him, and rob him of the preseuts. This was the 
" origin of the enmity between the two countries of Silla and Mimana.” 

The word Mimana, ns far ns I have been able to ascertain, is purely 
Japanese. No country of that name is mentioned in Corenu history. 
There may possibly be some truth iu tho statement that the Japanese 
gave it a name derived from that of their Emperor Mimaki, like our 
own Victoria, Carolina or Queensland. There is no doubt, however, ns 
to the part of Coroa which is intended. Mimana includod all the S. 
Western half of tho present proviuco of KyOugsynngdo. Tho great river 
Samlanggnng formed tho boundary between it and Silla. Tho Corean 
name, for this little stato was Kara or Karak. It is first mentioned in 
Corean history in A. D. 42, which is givon as tho date of tho acces¬ 
sion of tho first Kiug, Kimshuro. Beforo that tirao, says tho Tongkam, 
thoro woro nine savage tribes without n rogular govornmont or fixed abodo. 
Kimshuro was ono of six brothers miraoulously produced from golden 
oggs, wheuco tho unmoKim, i.e. gold. Tho oldest rulod Groat Karak, also 
called Kaya. T Tho othor fivo became chiefs of tho fivo Knya, nnmod re¬ 
spectively Ara-kaya, Kon-yfing-Kayn, Great Knya, 8ybng8au-K>yn, and 
Littlo Knya. This doscriptiou is suggostivo of a confederation of states 
under tho loadorsliip of ono of their number, but tho relationship bo- 
twcou them is by no moans clear. In later times wo fiud Kara and Knya 
independent of each other, and Mimana Booms then to correspond to 
the latter and not to tho former. Kara was incorporated with Silla A. 
D. 682, and the samo fnto bofol Knya thirty years later, tho last dato 
agreeing with that givon in tho Nihongi for tho downfall of Mimaua. Tho 
name Kara was changed to Keumkwan on its becoming a proviuco of 
Silla. Its chief town has been identified, I thiuk rightly, with tho 
prosent Koum-hd (& #), near tho mouth of the Samlauggaug. 

Kara was in after times used by Japanese writers as tho equivalent 
of tho Chinese character II (Han), which properly moans the wholo 
couutry of Corea, and iu modern times it is often employed in a still 
wider sense. But in the Nihongi there does not seem to bo sufficient 
reason for transliterating, ns is usually done, W by the kana for Kora. 


7 This must be a mistako for Kara. 
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If tho anthor bad intended the word Kara, the proper CbiuoBo characters 
were ready to bis band, and indeed aro actually used by him on occa¬ 
sion. There seems to have been quite a rage with the transliterators 
of the Kojiki and Nibongi for rejecting all words of Chinese origin, and 
substituting for them native terms, or even, ns in the caso of Kara, words 
which have only a superficial resemblance to Japanese. 

The statement quoted nbovo from the Nibongi that there 
Relative ere- was enmity between Silla aud Mimana is confirmed by 
oiriy ty jap«! Corean History. But the first hostilities recordod in the 
Hijtory. Tougkam between those two Kingdoms are dated A. D. 77. 

Fighting betwoou Silla and Kaya is mentioned iu A. D. 94 
to 97, and again A. D. 110 aud llfl, after which timo their relations 
soem to kavo been friendly. There cau bo little doubt that those notices 
iu tho Japaneso aud Coroan annals relate to tho same oveut, but it will 
have boon observed that the dates differ by a wholo century. Which 
authority must wo follow ? In this particular instanco there is no direct 
evidouco in favour of oithor from independent sources. Thoro aro how¬ 
ever some goueral considerations bearing on the relativo credibility of 
tho oarly Japanoso and Coroan records to which I would now invito 
attention. 


Passing ovor everything previous to tho Christian era, lot us bogin 
by taking up a similar lino of inquiry to that followed by Mr. Bramson 
with regard to tho lengths of tho sovereigns’ reigns. We find that in 
Japan, during tho first four centuries, there wore only seven accessions 
to tho throne, while for tho samo timo there were iu Silla sixteen, in 
Kokuli (Jnpanose Koma or KOrni) sovonteon, and in P£kck6 (Japa¬ 
nese Hiakusai or Kudara) sixteen. Tho average age of these seven 
Japanese sovereigns was 102, one having reached the truly patriarchal 
ago of 148 years. The ages of the Corean Kings are not usually recorded, 
but none of the reigns was of exorbitant 4 length. The longest is that 
of a King of Kokuli, who rcignod 70 years, and died at the age of 98. 
His posthumous name means "tho long-lived Kiug." 


• Kimshuro, the first King of Kara, is said to have reigned 108 years, and to 
haTO died A. D. 199, agod 150. Kara, however, lies rather outside the Bphere of 
Corean history, which is properly that of tho three Kingdoms of Silla, Kokuli, 
and Pdkchfi. 
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The following tablo will give some idea of what may be regarded 
ns a reasonable number of accessions to the throno during a spaco of 
four hundred years. 

Country. A. D. 


No. of accessions. 


japan . 

Silla . 


V 

16 

Kokuli . 


17 

Pdkchd . 


16 

China ... 


88 



88 

Silla . 


22 

China. 

. 662-1062 . 

86 

do. 

. 1062-1462 . 

85 

do. 

. 1462-1862 . 

17 



16 



15 

England. 

. 1087-1487 . 

15 



21 



10 

Walos. 

. 840-1210 . 

17 


It appoars therefore that tho number of accessions rocordod in tho 
Coroan annals during tho poriod A. D. 1-400 is by no means without 
precedent, whereas Japanese history stauds nlono iu having only soven 
accessions during this time, tho lowest number which I havo been ablo 
to discover iu any other country for a similar poriod being fifteen. This 
fact speaks volumes for tho superior credibility of the Coroan chronicles. 

Lot us now compare tho means of recording events 
Writing in which existed in tho two oouutries during this period. 
j*p»n. Setting asido, with nil competent judges, tho so-called 
" Kami-yo no moji" ns an invention of a much Inter age, it 
seems clear that until the introduction of Chinese learning, oral tradition 
alone must have been depended on both iu Corea nud Japan. 'Without 
somo artificial aids to the memory, no history is possible for more 
than a very few generations, and it is therefore important to inquire 
into the circumstances under which the two countries first becamo 
acquainted with tho art of writing. There are clear indications, to which 
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I shall advert presently, that the Chinese diameter was not entirely 
unknown either in Corea or Japan previous to A. D. 872, bnt the first 
direct and positive information which wo possess on the subject belongs 
to that year. After rolating the first introduction of Buddhism into 
Kokuli from the Kingdom of T6iu in Western China, the Tongkam 
goes on to say “ Kokuli established a High School whore pupils wero 
" instructed." Three yoars later (A.D. 875) tho same work contains tho 
following uotico. “ P6kch6 appoints a certain Kohung as Professor. 
" It was not till now that P^kclid had any records. This country had no 
“ writing previous to this time." • No similar record has readied us in 
regard to Silla, but it is probablo that tho systematic study of Chiuoso 
was established in that Kingdom about tho same timo. It will be shown 
later that tho arrival in Japan of Wani, tho Coroan teachor of Chineso, 
must bo assigned to A. D. 405 instead of A. D. 285, tho dato according 
to tho accepted Japanese chronology. 

But although these notices may be regarded as recording tho first 
regular aud systematic study of Chineso in Japan and Corea, thero 
is good reason to believo that somo knowledge of tho Chiuoso writtou 
character existed in both countries from a considerably earlier dato. 
Corea was conquered by China in tho second century boforo 
Christ. Part of tho country romainod for some timo lougor a Chinese 
province, where official rocords wore doubtless kept, and which must 
havo boon to somo extent a centre for tho propagation of Chiuoso 
learning. We fiud further traces of Chiueso influence in the establish¬ 
ment of ancestral shrines in PAkch6 (B. C. 2) aud Silla (A. D. 6), and 
in the worship of tho five Eroporora in P6kch6 (A.D. 2) and of Heaven 
aud Earth iu tho same Kingdom (A.D. 20). The King of Kokuli is stated 
to havo had a Chinese lady as consort B. C. 16. Tho King of Silla sent 
a writing to P£kch6 A.D. 125, aud towards the middle of tho uoxt century 
we fiud Chinese Governors at Lolang (now Phyongyang in Phyon- 
gando) and at Thdpang, (uow Namwon in Chdllado), the latter of whom 
is stated to havo communicated by letter with the ruler of Japan. A 
written communication was made to Japan from the court of China 


•Curiously enough, tho Tougkam states, only a few pages before, that in A, 
D. 373, the King of Pdkch6 sent a letter to Silla. 
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ftbont the same time, and a writtou reply roceived. A postal service 
vid Corea is even mentioned, by which communications wore exchanged 
between the two countries. 


The Silla annals stato that a letter was receivod by the King of 
that country from the King of Wa A.D. 845, i.e. sixty years before 
Wani’s arrival there. 

Wo gather from these facts that what may bo callod the established 
study of Chinoso began in Corea thirty years before it reached Japan, 
and that whilo both countries had already somo acquaintance with the 
Chinese character, Corea had plainly hotter opportunities than Japan 
of acquiring its use. 

Nongd (*F Eft) or year-poriods wcro introduced in Sills A.D. 580, but 
in Japan not until A.D. 646, a fact of somo importance, if, as I suspoct, 
time had previously been reckonod chiefly by tho sexagenary cyolo, a 
system which affords much opportunity for error whenever long periods 
are concerned. 

Tho matter-of-fact character of tho early Coroan history ns comparod 
with that of Japan, nud tho circumstnuco that it comprises tho annals 
of three independent Kingdoms, which must hnvo boon to somo extent a 
check ou oach other, toud also to confirm tho view of its superior 
credibility. 


Agreement of Bnt tho most docisivo proof of this is tho confirmation 
ChiMMchnS which Coroan history derives from that of China. A com- 
ooiogy. pnrisou w of sixteen uotices by Chinese writers of ovonts in 
Corea during the first fivo conturics of our era with tho corresponding 
Corcnn accounts yiolds tho following results. 

During tho first contury, ono date (A.D. 82) ngroes, ouo seems 
to disagree, and in ono Corean history is silont. 

During tho second century, three dates agreo, one disagrees 
wholly, and in ono, Corean history is silent. 

During tho third century, there aro two cases of agreement, in a 
third tho Tongkam is silent. 

Iu the fourth century, there is agreement in one case; in one the 


Tongkam is silent. 


10 Materials do not oxist tor a similar comparison of Chinese and Japanese dates. 
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In the fifth ceutury, there are throe cnees in all of which the same 
datos aro given by Chinese and Corona history. 

I submit that the nbovo considerations entitle us to nsstimo that’ 
whonever Japanese and Coroan history aro in conflict, ns they often are 
during this period, the balance of probability is much in favour of tho 
Corean version cif the occurrence, more especially in tho matter of 
chronology. Tflo absoluto authority, however, of the Tongknm nud 
other Corenn records is another question. For tho first century at 
least, they couftaiu much that is suspicious. 11 

To roturyto Sonakashichi, the Mimaua envoy to Japan. There 
can now be litltle hesitation in placing his arrival there a century later 
than tho date} assigned to it by the Nihongi. 

Tho samje authority mentions under tho date B.C. 27 tho arrival in 
Japan of a Soilla prince named Amanohihoko (a suspiciously Japanese- 
looking npfao) with presents for tho Mikado of precious stones, a sword, 
a mirydr, otc. Coronu history mnkos no mention of this ombassy, nud 
muok/that isrolatod in counoctiou witli it boars a very mythical aspect. 

From tho history of Corea during tho first two conturios 
otJ ootien of tho Christian ern a fow scanty notices may bo gleaned 
i to wo.' of evouts connected with Japan. Jnpnneso descents on tho 
East Const of Corea aro mentioned in tho Silla annals uudor 
tho dates A. D. 14, 78 and 121. Tho last was sufficiently formidable 
to require an array of 1,000 men to ropel it. Friendly intorcoarso 
betwoen Silla and Japan is noted in A. D. 69, 122, and 168. I have 
not fouud anything in Jnpaueso history which can bo clearly idontifiod 
with any of theso events. 

Tho lnst year of tho socond century was distinguished, 
invasion or according to the Nihongi, by an event of capital importance 
in Jnpaueso history, viz., the colobrated invasion of Corea 


11 1 was in hopes that a notioe in the Tougkam under A.D. 302 would havo 
enabled me to fix decisively one date in Corean history. It is as follows: " Summer, 
4th month (began May 14-16) PAkohfi: Comet visible daytimo." But Dr. Knott, 
who has been good enough to oxnmiuo for me the European notices of important 
comets about this time, informs me that the nearest to A.D. 302 appeared in April 
A.D. 295. The Corean date must therefore be wrong, or, what is probable 
enough, a comet was seen in 802 of which no other record has reached us. 
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by the Empress Jiug6-K6gu. The Nihongi tells us 1 ' tlmt the 
Empress Jingd, grieviug for her husband's death, which ho had 
brought on himself by his disobedienco to the divine command, resolved 
to ntoue for his misconduct by conquering the "laud of riches” 1 * 
herself. Aftor causing various propitiatory ceremouios to bo performed, 
sho proceeded to subdue the rebellious Kumaso, one of whom gavo some 
trouble, as he had wiugs and was a good flyer. Sho noxt visited 
Matsura 14 in Hizen, where sho drow a favourable omeu fortho projected 
enterprise from her successful trout-fishiug in a stream there. To this 
day tho trout in that stream will not tako the bail offered by a mau. 
Women aro tho only successful anglers. Passing over another mirac¬ 
ulous occurronco, and a speech made by tho Empress to Lor Ministers, 
wo are further iuformed that in tho autumn the Empress commanded 
ships to bo assembled from nil tho provinces, nud arms to bo prepared. 
But a sword and spear had to be offored in one of tho shrinos before 
this order could bo obeyed. When this wns dono, tho fleet assembled of 
its own accord. Sho then ordered a fisherman to go out ou tho wastern 
sea, and spy if any land wns to bo scon there. Ho returned nud said, 
” I soo no land.” Another fisherman was sent, who returned after several 
days and said, "To tho Northwest there is a mountain oxtoudiug 
across tho horizon, and partly hidden by clouds. This is perhaps a 
country." A lucky day wns then fixed upon. When it arrived tho 
Empress took her battlo-axo in her hand, and thus addressed her troops, 
who formed three divisions : 44 If tho drums aro beaten out of time, and 
" tho sigual-flngs aro waved confusedly, ordor cannot bo preserved in 
41 the army ; too eager a desire for booty will lead to your being taken 
" prisoners. Despiso not the onomy, though his numbers may bo few ; 
" shrink not from him though his numbers bo many. Spnro not tho 
"violout; slay not the submissive. Tho victors shall surely sooner or 
"later bo rewarded; those who runaway shall surely bo punished.'' 
Two deities were to accompany tho expedition, onoof gentle disposition, 

U I have somewhat abridged the original narrative. 

”A strange name for Corea! Had tho circumstance that Keumsy&ng, tho 
namo of the Silla capital means "Golden City," anything to do with it? 

14 Tho Nihongi says it was then called Metsura & B- An embassy from 
a King of ® i. fcfe in Japan is mentioned in Chinese History. 

V*I. xrl.-T 
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for ICokuli also betrays a recent origin. The mention of books (by 
which official archives seem to bo meant j nearly two centuries beforo the 
regular study of Chinese was introduced either in Corea or Japan, is, to 
•ay the least, a very suspicious circumstance. That tho author of the 
story knew very little about Corea is shown by tho fact that tho King 
of Silla named by him roigned A. D. 80 to 112, or about 100 years 
before Jingfl K6gu, and that tho name of tho hostage sent by him is 
identical with that of tho Prince sent A. D. 402 according to Corean 
history as a hostago to Japan. Tho details mentioned loavo no doubt 
that both records rolato to tho samo person, aud this being so, tho 
Corean date iB in all probability tho true one. Tho official title givon 
him by tho Nihongi was not invented until after Jingd Kdgu's death. 
In short it is tolerably obvious that tho author of tho legend brought 
him in simply to adorn his talo of tho conquest of Coroa. 

Tho absolute silence of Chinoso and Corean history with regard to 
an event which, if it had over occurred, must have affected both coun¬ 
tries so profoundly, is almost sufficient in itself to satisfy us that tho 
whole story is a more fiction, with about as much historical foundation 
as the logond of tho Argonauts or tho talo of Troy diviuo, with which 
indcod it presents obvious analogies. Wo shall see presently that China 
had at this timo territory in Corea under tho rule of Chinese Governors, 
aud that tho Chinese woro not unacquainted with Japaueso events. Nor 
had tho Corean annalists any objection to recording invasions by Japan 
when tkoy occurred, which was by no means uufrcquontly. In tho year 
200, however, no such evont is moutioued either in Chinese or Corean 
history. An apparently unimportant descent on Silla took place in 
209, a more serious one in 288, when the Japanoso ships wero burnt 
and thoir crows massacred, and a still more formidable one in 249, 
when a Silla statesman, who had brought on the invasion by using 
insulting language towards the Sovereign of Japau in presence of a 
Japanese Ambassador, gave himself up to the Japaueso iu the hopo of 
appeasing their anger. They burnt him, and proceeded to besiege 
Keumsybng, the Silla Capital, bnt were ultimately beaten off. No less 
than 26 descents by Japaueso on tho Silla coast are mentioned in Corean 
history in the first five conturies of the Christian era, but it is impossible 
to identify any of them with Jing6 Kogu’s expedition. 
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It may 6eem a pity to Lave to abaudou all faith in so pretty a 
legend, and perhaps somo of Jingd Kfigu's fellow countrymen will resent 
what may be thought an attempt to tako away her glory as a conqueror. 
But ought it not after all to bo more satisfactory to her admirers, and 
more really to her honour, to believe that she was never guilty of the 
wickednoss of making war on a country which had not given her the 
smallest cause of offenco, or of the folly of embarking on a foreign 
expedition at a time when rebellion was rife in her own land ? 

Though it is probable that no Jiug6 Kdgu ever con* 
C tfcM 0 fjA»nn <l uol ' od Corea, wo may still hold to tho belief that Japan 
was rulod in the first half of tho third century by a princess 
of romarkablo ability, who put down rebellion with a firm 
hand, and procurod for her country tho blessings of poaco during a long 
and prosperous reign. Tho notices of Japan which wo now bogiu to find 
in Chiueso writers tend to confirm tho statements of tho Nihougi in this 
respect. They contain some "travellers'talos," and avo obscured by 
fables aud errors, but tboy givo us novortholoss much valuable information 
which has lmrdly roceivcd tbo attention it deserves. I may llieroforo 
bo oxcused for quotiug from them at somo length. 16 

In tho Later Hun (A.D. 26-220) writings wo find tbo following. 
" Tho Was dwell south-east of Han (Coroa) in a mountainous island iu 
" tho midst of tho ocoau. Thoir country is divided into more tliau 100 
" proviucos. Siuco tbo limo when Wu Ti (B. C. 140-80) overthrew 
" Coroa, they have communicated with tho Han authorities by moans of 
" a postal service. Thoro aro thirty-two proviucos which do so, all of 
" which style (their rulers) Kings, who aro hereditary. The sovereigu of 
" Great Wa resides in Yamato, distant 12,000 li lrom tho frontier of tho 
" province ofLolnng." Lolang is 7,000 li distant from Kuyahau (WfPtl) 
" on its N.W. boundary. Wa lies nearly oast“ of tho east const of Kwai Ki 
" (in Chekiang), aud therefore the laws aud customs aro similar. Tho 
" soil is favourable for tho production of graiu and hemp, and for the 

16 These extracts are from the I-shfl-nihon-dou. 

11 Now Phytfng-yang, in Corea. 

“This description corresponds nearly to the position of Loochoo. But we 
shall sec later on that the Chinese at this time imagiued that Yamato lay somewhere 
to the South of Kiuahiu. 
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‘i cultivation of the silk mulberry. They understand the art of weaving. 
" The country produces white pearls and green jade. There is cinnabar 
" in the mountains. The climato is mild, and vegetables can bo grown 
" both in winter and in summer. There are no oxen, horses, tigers, 
"leopards, or magpies. 1 * Their soldiers have spears and shields, wooden 
" bows and bamboo arrows, which are somotimes tippod with bone. The men 
" all tattoo their faces and adorn their bodies with designs. Differences 
" of rauk are indicated by tho position and size of the patterns. The 
" mou'a clothing is fastened breadth-wise and consists of one piece of 
" doth. Tho women tie their hair in a bow, and their clothing resembles 
" our gowns of one thickness of cloth. It is put on by being passod over 
" the head.* 5 They use pink and scnrlot to smear their bodies with, as 
" rico-powder is used in China. They have stockaded forte and housos. 
" Father and mother, elder and younger brothers and sistors livo sepa- 
" ratoly, but at meetings thoro is no distinction on account of sox. They 
" t«ko thoir food with their hands, but have bamboo trays and wooden 
" trenchers to placo it on. It is thoir general custom to go barofoot. 

“ Respect is shown by squatting down. Thoy aro inuoh givou to strong 
" driuk. Thoy aro a long-livod rnco, and persons who have readied 100 
“ very common. Tho women are inoro numerous than tho mou. 

“ All men of high rank have four or five wivos; othors two or three. 

" The womon aro faithful and not jealous. There is no theft, and litiga- 
" tion is unfrequent. Tho wives and ohildron of thoso who break tho 
" laws aro confiscated, and for grave crimes tho offender’s family is ox- 
" tirpatod. Mourning laste for somo ten days only, during whioh time 
" tho members of the family wcop and lamont, whilst their friends como 
" singing, dancing and making music. They practice diviuation by 
" burning bones, 11 and by that moans they ascertain good aud bad 

‘•It seems strange that Japan should havo possessed neithor oxen nor horses 
at this time. But the Japanese, like tho Corean, word for ‘horso’ is admittedly 
Ohineso, and the Japanese ox, may come from tho Coroau to. There are 

magpies in Japan (another reading is • barn-door fowls ’), but they are by no means 
common, and a traveller coming from Corea, where they abound, might well be 
struck by their absence. 

“ A later writer understands this to mean that the head was passed through a 
hole in the cloth, in tho fashion of an Indian blanket. 

u As we also learn from the Manyflshiu. 
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“ luck, and whether or not to undertake journeys and voyages. They 
" appoint a man whom they stylo tho ‘ mourning-keeper.’ He is not 
“ nllowed to comb his hair, to wasli, to ent meat, or to approach women. 
“ When they nre fortunate, they mnke him valuable presents; but if they 
" full ill, or meet with disaster, they set it down to the mourning-keeper’s 
“ failure to observe his vows, nud together they put him to death. 

“ Iu the second year of Chung-yuan (A.D. 67), in the reign of 
" Kwang-wu, tho Wnuu country sent an envoy with tribute, who styled 
“ himsolf Daibu (Jz X). Ho camo from the most southorn part of tho 
“ Wa country. Kwang-wu presented him with n seal and ribbon. 

" In first year of Yung-ch’u (A.D. 107), iu the roigu of Ngau-ti, a 
" king of Wa presented 160 living persons, and made a requost for nn 
“ interview. 

“During the reigns of Hwan-ti and Ling-ti (A.D. 147 to 190) Wa 
" was in a state of gront oonfnsion, and there was civil war for many 
“ years, during which time thoro was no chief. Then a womou arose, 
“ whoso nnmo wns Pimihu* (»T- AH *4*). 8bo was old and unmarried, 
" aud had dovotod herself to magio arts, by which she was clovor in 
“ doludiug tho people. Tho nation agreed togothor to sot her up as 
" Queen. She has 1000 female attendants; but fow people soo hor fnco, 
" oxcept one man, who sorves hor moals, aud is tho modium of oommuni- 
“ cation with hor. She dwells in a palace with lofty pavilions, surrounded 
“ by a stockado, and is protootod by a guard of soldiers. The laws and 
“ customs aro strict. 

“Leaving tho Queen" country and crossing the sea to the East, 
“ one arrives after a voyage of 1000 li nt tho Konu (*5; AX) oouulry, tho 
" inhabitants of whioh nre of the same race as tho Was but aro not sub- 
“ ject to the Queon. 4000 li to the south of tho Queen country is tho 
“ Chnju (£ 85) couutry, the inhnbitnnts of which are from threo to four 
“ feet in height. A year’s voyage by ship to the south-east, aud we 
“ reach the Loh (ft) or Naked country, and tho black-toothod country, 
“ whioh is the furthest land to which there is a postal service.” 


M According to tho Japanese pronunciation of theso characters Himeko or 
Uimiko. 

u Japau is constantly styled so in the Chinese books of this period. 
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The Wei (A.D. 220-266) records repent most of wlint 
"jipau! 10 ®* ° f P^cedes, with other particulars, of which a fow may bo 
noted hero. •• Crossing the sen (from Corea) for 1000 li we 
** come to Tsushima. Thechiof official of this island is called Hiku * and 
“ ihe 1,0x1 0,16 t0 Lim Hinumori. It extends 400 li in each direction 
“ and is mountninous and well-wooded. The ronds are like tho tracks of 
" wild animals. There aro 1000 houses or moro. They hnvo no good 
“ rice-fields, and tho poople livo upon marino products. They also import 
" grain in ships from tho north aud south. Crossing tho sea for 1000 li, 
“ wo ftriive ftt ftnotl,or fl ouutry.“ The chief official here is likewise 
“called Hiko, and the soooud official Hinumori. It oxtends 800 li in 
'• both directions. There are many bamboos, trees and grovos, and over 
“ 8000 kouMi. Somo rico-fields are soon here and there, but tboro is not 
" ono,, B h ,ico Produced for tho inhabitants. They likowiso go north and 
" 80uth in Bbi P 8 ' nnd lft y <0 provision of grain. Again crossing tho sea 
“ *° r wo oomo to M>o Matsuro" country,’ which contains over 

" 1000 housos. Hore tho vegotation grows so thickly that ono cannot 
" 800 0,10 8 Wft y- Tbe inhabitants aro fond of catching fish, nnd pluugo 
" iuto 11,0 water aftor thorn, regardless of tho depth. Proceeding 600 li 
" b y ,ftud in a 8 • E - direction, wo como to tho country of Ito" or Idzu 
" *)• Th « official is cnllod Jishi (?) nud his subordinates Yoi- 

" moko Rnd Heikioko. Thoro aro ovor 1000 housos hero. There aro 
" hereditary Kiugs in Ito, who all owo alleginuco to tho Queen country. 

" Local Commissioners" (t! ft) aro always stationod hero. From thenco 
" il is 100 Vl iu ft S - Easterly direction to tho Nu or Do" («) country. 

" Tho designation of the chiof official hore is Kiobnko, nnd of tho subor- 
“ dinftte ouo Hiuum01 ’i. There aro moro than 80,000 housos. Proceed- 


«I give the Japaneso pronunciation of these words, which is probably not 
qmto accurate, but just as likely to bo correct as the modem mandarin sounds. 
“Iki? 

"Probably Matsura in Hizen, close to the Spex Straits. It is mentioned in the 
Jingo Kflgu legend. 

"This may be tho K6ri of Ito in Chikuzen ofton meutioned in the ancient 
history of Japan. It Kcs however N. E. and not S. E. of Matsura. 

"Apparently somewhat like British Residents at tho courts of Indian Princes. 
"Ddo in Higo? 
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“ ing oastward 100 li wo como to tho Fumi country. Tlio chief official 
“ is called Tamo, and the subordinate ono Hinumori. Thoro are hero 
" 1000 housos. Proceeding south from Do for twenty days by water wo 
" arrive at the Toma country, whore tho chief official is styled Mimi, and 
“ the socoud official Miminari. There are probably 60,000 houses here. 
11 Thence proceeding to tho south ten days by water and ono mouth by 
" laud, wo arrive at tho country of Yamato. 10 Tho chief official is styled 
" Ishima, tho uoxtMibasho, the next Mibakakushi and tho next Dogatoi. 
“ There are probably 70,000 houses. North (west ?) of tho Queen 
“ country wo must loavo out the distances, numbers of houses, etc." 
“ This is tho limit of tho Queen’s dominions, south (east ?), of which is 
" the Konu country, where a King holds rulo. It is not subject to 
" tho Queen. From tho capital to the Quoeu country is ovor 2000 li.” 

" Tho mon,“ both small aud great, tattoo their faces and work 
" designs on their bodies. They have arrow-heads of iron as well as of 
" bone. They uso only an inner, aud no outer coffin. When tho funeral 

“Yamato is nearly duo oast of Tsushima, yot hero is tho itinerary which wo 
extract from tbo above account. 

Tsushima to Ikl (?). 8. 1000 li by sc*. 


Iki (?) to Matsuro . — 1000 li by sea. 


Matsuro to Ito. 8. E. 1000 11 bv land, 



.. S. E. 100 li by land. 



.. E. 100 li by land. 

Fumi to Tomn. 

Toma to Yamato.... 


.. 8. 20 days by sea. 

.. 8. 10 days by sea and 


month by land. 


The Ohincso therefore apparently labour©! at this timo nndor tho strange 
misconception that Yamato lay very nearly south of Tsushima. This explains 
more tlmn ono difficulty in these extracts. We havo only to read East for 8outh 
and North for^West to make things Intelligible. 

« Here follow the names of 17 provinces, among which Shima, Kii and Ign, 
may be somewhat doubtfully recognized. I suspect the Chinese traveller from 
whom these accounts were derived never got any further than Kiushu. 

si Theso notices appear to show that Queen Himeko’s dominions extonded no 
further East than the Owari gulf. We can only conjecture where the Konu capital 
was—perhaps not far from tho present city of Tokio. The Chinese statements as 
to distances are very wild. 

“This must apply to tho whole country. 

Vol. xrl.-8 
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" is over, the whole family go into the water and wash. They have 
“distinctions of rauk, and some are vassals to othors. Taxes are 
" collected. There are markets ia each province where they oxclmngo 
“ their superfluous produce for articles of which they are in waut. They 
“ are under the supervision of Great Wa. North (i. e. West) of the 
“ Queen Country there is a high official stationed specially for purposes 
“ of examination. He is feared by all tho provinces. He usually 
14 governs the province of Ito. Iu tho interior of tho country (or of tho 
" province ?) there aro officials rosembliug tho Chinese sub-prefects. 
44 When tho sovereign of Wa sends ouvoys to tho capital (of Wei), the 
" provinco of Thdpang, the three Han, and tho local commissioners 
41 (*? H), also tho Wa country search and lay open evorythiug at tho 
44 P or,a or crossing-places bofore passing on tho documents and tho 
44 objects sont as presents, so that when they are brought to the Quoou 
“ there shall bo no mistako. 

44 When men of tho lowor class moot a man of rank, they loavo the 
41 road, and retire to tho grass. Wheu they addross him, thoy either 
'• squat or kuool with both hands to the grouud. This is their way of 
44 showing respect. Thoy express assont by the sound A. 

44 They had formerly Kings, but for soveuty or eighty years thoro was 
44 groat confusion and civil war prevailed. After a tirao they agreed to 
44 8ot U P 11 woman named Himoko as thoir sovereign. She had no hue- 
44 baud, but her younger brother assisted her iu governing the couutry. 

44 After al >o becamo Queen, fow persons saw her. 

“ Tho ambassador sont by tho Queen of Wa in A.D. 288 first wont 
" 10 province (i. o. Thdpnug), where he asked Icavo to proceed with 
" k'bute to the Emporor. Tho Tasu (govoruor) sont messengers with 
44 b' ra to the capital. Iu the 12th month au Imperial answer* 4 was “ given.’’ 

The Tasu subsequently sent officers to Japan with an Imperial 
rescript, to which a written reply was rocoived. Communications wero 
also exchanged in A.D. 248 and 215. 


w Ilis givon in fall iu the Ish6 nihonden, vol. i, and will repay a perusal. 
The Queen receives the titlo of Queen of Wa and Friend of Wei. She is thanked 
for her tribute, which consisted of four male and six female slaves and of pieoes of 
cloth. A gold seal and purple ribbon are entrusted to her, which the Tasu of 
Thipang is charged to deliver. 
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44 In 247,” the Wei records go on to slnto, 44 during tho Tasa-ship of 
44 Wftdgkin, a messenger came to him from Wa to explain the causes of 
44 the enmity which had always prevailed between Queon Himoko and 
44 Himokuko, King of Kouu. A letter was sent admonishing them. At 
44 this time Queen Himeko died. A great mound was raised over her, 
44 more than a hundred paces in diameter, and over 1000 of her malo and 
44 female attendants followod her in death.” Then a King was raised to 
44 the throne, but tho people would not obey him, aud civil war again broko 
44 out, not loss than one thousand porsousboing slain. A girl of thirteen, 
44 relative of Himeko, named Iyo (or Icbiyo), was then made Quoon and 
44 ordor was restored. Ono of tho officors sent from ThApang despatched 
44 to Queeu Iyo an admonitory letter, after which ho was sent back uudor 
44 escort to his own country." 

In another work of tho Wei poriod wo aro told that 44 tho Was aro 
44 not acquainted with tho New Year or tho four seasons, but reckon tho 
44 year by tho spring cultivation of tho fields, and by tho autumn in- 
44 gathoriug of tho crops."" 


“This would loom to provo that tho custom of burying men aud women alivo 
around tho tombs of great pooplo, though said to have been abolishod by Suinin 
Tennd A.D. 8, was still occasionally praotised. 

“It is not quite oloar what is meant by this. It may mean simply that tho 
Japancao reckoned their year from tho spring or autumn cquiuox and not from 
tho Now Year, and it may not havo bcou intended to imply that their year con¬ 
sisted of only six months. Auothor writer says that tho Was reckoned their year 
from autumn to autumn. But it tholato Mr. Bramsou had boou acquainted with 
this passago, ho would doubtless havo not unreasonably regarded it as londing 
strong support to his theory that the Japanese up to the end of Nintoku Tennft’s 
reign counted thoir years from equinox to equinox, making thorn only Bix months 
long. This would explain tho apparently abnormal lengths of tho reignB and lives 
of the Emperors up to that timo. So simple an explanation, however, is far from 
clearing up all difficulties, and it is attended with eomo of its own. If wo accept 
Mr. Bramsen’s theory, tho JingA KAgn of the Nihongi, and the Himeko of Chinese 
history must have been two distinot persons-a highly improbable supposition. Nor 
is this all. If the years consisted of six months each, tho months, of which there 
were twelve to the year, must have been of only fifteen days and the days of only 
twelve hours. We shall sec later that some of the errors of tho early Japaneso 
chronology must be ascribed to other causes than that suggested by Mr. Bramsen, 
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Tho substantial accuracy of the abovo extracts will hardly be ques¬ 
tioned. The scraps of Japanese history which tboy contain aro not only 
confirmed in a general way by the native histories of the same time, but 
there is other ovideuce of their faithfulness to fact. 

There can be no hesitation in identifying tho “ mourning-kcopor " 
of the Chinese notices with tho Imibo, i.e. tho abstainers or mourners of 
early Japanese History.” 

The burial of Queen Himcko under an immonse mound, and tho 
death or sacrifice of her retainers at the tomb aro in accordance with 
what wo know of tho oorly Japaueso customs. Indoed tho Misasngi or 
Sepulchral mound ascribed to Jingfl K6gu near Nara quite answers the 
abovo description. It is truo that the date (A.D. 247) givon hy tho 
Chinese writers for the death of Queen Himeko, and tho narrative of tho 
events connected with tho appointment of her successor do not accord 
with tho Japanoso histories. But it is hardly likely that tho Chinoso 
contemporary annalists could havo boon altogether mistakou about 
circumstances in which thoy plainly took a keen interest, and tho 
immodorato length assignod by tho Japanoso to Jingd Kdgu’s roign shows 
that thero must bo something decidedly wrong in their history at this 
point. 

Ono Japanese writer mocks at tho Chinoso for giving tho name 
Himeko to tho Empross Jiugfi Kdgu or Oki-uaga-tarnshi-himo no milcoto. 
He forgets that tho latter namo was posthumous, ns tho Nihongi plainly 
tells us. It was suggested by the great age to which sho lived, Oki- 
ungn moauing “ long-lived.” The title Jiog6 Kdgu belongs of course to 
a period when tho knowledge of Chinese had bccomo common. But it 
is surely obvious that Himeko moaus simply 44 princess " and is not a 
name at all. The reluctanco of Easterns to moke common use of tho 
names of their sovereigns is well known. In A.D. COO thero is an 
instauco of a Japanese Ambassador to Chinn, who, when asked tho namo 
of his Kiog, replied “ Amo-no-watarishi-hiko,” i. e. “ the heaven- 
descended prince.” The Chinese cut this into two, takiug one-half for the 
Eurnamo and tho other for his personal name. 


w Vido Chamberlain’s translation of the Kojiki, notes to pp. 110 and 151, and 
Satow’a Ancient Japanese Rituals, No. 1, p. 126, note 44. 
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After tho middle of tho third century, there is ft break of ft century 
ftnd iv hftlf, daring which Chinese history makes but little mention of 
Japanese affairs. 

Bin* & J»pan Tho aunals °f this period contain tho following 
A.D.A6M00. notices of relfttions with Japan. 

A.D. 294. Tho Japanose make au unsuccessful attempt to take ft 
Silla fortross. 


A.D. 295. Tho King of Silla consults his Council with regard to 
tho continual attacks on his towns ftnd fortresses by the Japanese, and 
proposos that ftu nlliauce should bo formed with P6kch6 against them. 
His Ministers dissuado him from doing so, on tho ground of the danger 
of undertaking ft distant expedition with men unaccustomed to naval 
warfare. The proposal of tho King falls to tho ground. 

A.D. 800. An Embassy from Japan arrives in Silla. A return 
Embassy is sout. 

A.D. 812. Tho Japanese soelt a matrimonial Alliance with Silla. 
Tho daughter of a Silla noble is sent. 

A.D. 844. Tho Japauose ask again for a matrimonial allinnoo. 
Their requost is not compliod with. 

A.D. 846. Tho Japanese writs to break off intercourse with Silla. 

A.D. 840. Tho Japauoso attack Koamsydng, which they nro on 
tho point of capturing, whou their provisions having bocomo exhausted, 
they nro obliged to rniso tho siege. 

A.D. 864. Tho Japauoso invade Silla, but ore defeatod with groat 
slaughter. 


A.D. 898. Tho Japanese attack KoumsyOng. Thoy lay siego to 
it for fivo days, but nro ultimately driven off. 

Allowance being mado for exaggerations aud omissions due to Silla 
national vanity, thero seems reason to bolieve that those statements aro 
substantially correct. Tho Jnpauoso chronicles contain littlo or nothing 
which corresponds to them, but wo havo here iu nil probability the basis 
of truth on which tho Jiug6 K6gn legend of the conquest of Corea rests. 

We now come to a series of events in tho history of 
P jVp*n x'd Japauese relations with the Corean Kingdom of P£kcli6, tho 
8S5 ‘ 4<>5 - records of which are distinguished by tho peculiarity that 
the Japanese and Corean dates differ by exactly 120 years. 
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They occupy the period of 40 years from A.D. 245 to 285 according to 
the Japanese chronology, and from A.D. 865 to 405 according to the 
Tongkara. The NihoDgi informs us that in A.D. 245, Shima no Sukune 
was sent to Tokshiu (in Mimnna), where lie learned that Pdkch6 was 
anxious to establish friendly relations with Japan. In tho following 
year ho proceeded to Pdkchd, then ruled by King Syoko." A year later 
a return embassy was sent by P6kch6 to Japan. In A.D. 249, continues 
the Nihongi, an attack was mado on Silla by a combined forco of 
Jnpaueso and Pdkch6 men, which resulted in the defeat of tho Silla 
troops, and tho conquest of Hishiwo, S. Kara, Toku, Ara, Tara, 
Toksyu, and Kara. In this account, King Syoko’s name is correctly 
given, and that of his sou Kwisu voiy nearly so. It is probablo 
therefore that tho Nihongi's statements are not without somo historical 
foundation. But as thoy staud, they cannot bo correct. King Syoko 
reignod a century later than tho dato given for this invasion, and tho 
places mentioned as having boon conquored from Silla, bolong, in so far 
ns thoy can bo identified, to Mimnna. The Kojiki does not mention tho 
expedition. Two attacks on Silla by Japaneso are spokon of by the 
Corenn chrouiclcs ns having occurred in King Syoko’s reign. Ono of 
theso was by sea, aud oould not havo boon that roforrod to by tho 
Nihongi; but tho other, which took plnco A.D. 864, may possibly havo 
been tho snmo as that hero mentioned, though according to tho Corenn 
accounts tho Japnnoso woro defentod with great slaughter. Tho Tongknm 
has no mention of hostilities between Silla and PAkchd during this reign, 
but there was a good deal of fighting between Silla and Kokuli. 

Under the dates A. D. 250 and 251 there aro notices in tho 
Nihongi which show that the friendly relations between Pdkchd and 
Japan were continued. In A.D. 255, according to that work, King 
Syoko of P£kch6 diod. Tho Tougkam dates this event in A.D. 875, 
making a difference of exactly 120 years. A few yoars later, the 
Nihongi quotes from a Pdkoh4 history n passage whore tho year of the 
sexagenary cyclq alone is mentioned, viz., or mulzu no y$ muma. 
This is takon to be A.D. 260, whereas the real date is in all probability 

* There are two Kings o! this name in Corean history. King Syoko I. reigned 
A.D. 166-214; King Syoko II. A.D. 846-375. The latter is evidently the one here 
referred to. 
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A. 1). 880. In A.D. 264, the Nihongi notes the death of Kwisu, King 
of PAkchA, ru event which, by the Corean records, occurred in A.D. 
884, again a difference of 120 years. In A.D. 265 (Corean date 885) 
his successor died. 

The circumstance of the next heir being considered too youug to 
succeed to tho throne is mentioned both by the Nihongi and the 
Tongkam. 

In A.D. 272, says the Nihongi, King Sinsil of P&tchd was disre¬ 
spectful to Japan. Ojin Tound seut to demand satisfaction, whereupon 
the PAkcbd people put their King to death. Tho Japauoso then 
established Prince Aliwa on the throne. Tho Tongkam says simply, “ King 
“ Sinsil died A.D. 892 (observe again the difference of 120 years) and 
" was succeeded by King Aliwa." This story is not mentioned in tho 
ICojiki, aud what is unmislakeably the same event is related over agniu 
by tho Nihongi as having happened in Niutoku Tennfi's reign, 81 years 
later. 

Another occurrence ns to tho date of which tho Jnpa- 
iutr°duoUon o llcg0 C oronn roc ords differ by 120 years is ouo of 
jiS>an DBlnl<> capital importance in tho history of Japan, viz., tho arrival 
from P6kcli6 of a teacher of Cbiuoso for tho Prince Iinporinl. 
This led to tho gouoral study of tho Chiucso langungo throughout tho 
country, and was perhaps tho greatest step towards civilization ovor 
token by Japan. 

Under the date A.D. 277, tho Nihongi contains tho following briof 
notice : " Pooplo from PAkclnS enmo to the Court." An extract, liowovor, 
from a Corean writer is added, to tho following effect. " King Aliwa" 
" came to the throne, and was disrespectful to tho honourable country 
“ (Japau). Wheroforo wo wero deprived ofTommitaro, Kennnn, 8bishi, 
" and Yama in Eastern Han. Tho King’s son, Toshi or Toji (221 &) was 
“ then sent to the Coleslial Court to renew the friendly relations existing 
" under former Kings.” This must be the event which the Tongkam 
relates as follow : " A.D. 897. PAkckd makes friends with Wa : Prince 
“ Tyouji (W X) is seut as hostage.” It has been stated abovo tlmtPAkclid 
appointed a Professor of Chiucso iu A.D. 874. Prince Tydnji was 

probably one of his pupils. __ 

»The Nihongi nays it was King Sinai who was disrespectful to Japan. 
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“ In A.D. 284 (404 ?),” says the Nihongi, “the King of P&kch6 
“ sends Atogi" (TO & &) with tribute of two good horses. Atogi was 
" placed in charge of the Imperial stables. Ho could read tbo classics 
“ well, aud tbo Heir Apparent became bis pupil. Tbo Emperor asked 
“ him whether there were any bettor scholars in PdkcbA than himself. 
"He said ‘Yes, one Waui,’ whereupon a Japanoso official was sent to 
" bring him. This Atogi (also transliterated Achiki) was the aucestor of 
“ the Achiki scribes.” 

The Nihougi further tells us that Wani arrived in the following 
year, A.D. 286 (405?) and became the instructor of the Prince in the 
classics. 41 Wani a was tho progouitor of the scholars of that name. 
In this year King Ahwa died. Tho Emperor sent for Priuco Toji 4 * and 
said to him, " Go back to your country aud succeed to tho throno." Tho 
Emperor thou presented to him Eastorn Han, aud so dismissed him. 

In this samo yoar, 286, wo find mention in tho Nihougi of an expedi¬ 
tion to Silla to bring away tho pcoplo of a P£kcb4 Prince who had 
desired to omigralo with thorn to Japan two years boforo, but had been 
prevented by Silla from doing so. This oxpodition was successful. It is 
perhaps tho ono roferrod to by a Coroau history (not tho Tongkam) 
quoted in tho IshO ni lion don, which says that tho Japaucso made a 

*°Tbo Kojikl places ibis event in King Syoko's reign (A.D. 840-876) and calls 
Atogi. Achikishi m * »)• 

*> Tbo Kojiki mentions tho Sonjimon, or Thousond Character C!asnio, nmoug 
Wtui'a books. Tho Sonjimon, as it now stands, was written after A.D. 600, but 
there is reason to believe that this work, in nu older form, dates from tho first 
oentury. Dr Hoffmann thinks that Japan’s going to P6kch6 for a teacher of 
Chinese implies that Silla was behindhand in gaining a knowledge of that languago. 
The real reason was doubtless that Japan's relations with P6kch6 woro friendly, 
but with Silla generally of a hostile oharaoter. 

u Thero were Waui’s in Japan boforo this time. 

u The Nihongi narrative makes two distinct persons of Atogi and Toji, and 
there is no mention of the arrival of the latter, except in a note, which I take to 
have been a later addition. But the similarity of the characters with which it 
writes these two names and other circumstances, suggest tho suspicion that they 
were in reality one and the same person. Otherwise, why is the arrival of a tributo 
messenger and of a Chinese tutor carefully noted while no mention is made of tho 
coming to Japan of the heir to the throne of one of the Corean kingdoms ? Tho 
Kojiki speaks of only two persons, Achikishi and Wani. 
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descent ou Silla in A.D. 405, and again on tbe South and East coasts 
of that country in 407. Ou the latter occasion 100 Corean s .woro 
carried off. 

The causo of tho discrepancy of 120 years between tho 
C crapauoy d oi Japanese aud Corean cbronologios during this period of 40 
CotSftu*ohro^ years is not far to seek. It was obviously occasioned 
swells. A ’ by the use (common in China, Corea, aud Japan) of tho 
sexagenary cycle as a system of reckoning time. A pnssngo 
quotod in the Nihongi from a Corenu history during this vory period is 
dated in this fashion, and many similar instances might be given. Tbe 
Coroaus at the present day uso it oftener than any othor system, nnd 
this was also tho enso in Japan until quite recently. But the soxagenary 
cycle has one gvavo disadvantage. It affords uo moaus of deciding to 
which oycle of sixty years a given date belongs, i , midtu no ye mu- 
mi, tho dnto mentioned above, might bo A.D. 200, 260, 820, 880, 440 
or any othor year at an interval of sixty years, or a multiple of that 
number. In writing tho history of an obscure period from documents 
dated in this way, it is obviously easy to mnko a mistnko as to tho 
proper cyclo, whilo tho year of tho cyclo, or yeto, may bo correctly givou. 
This is precisely what tho writer of tho Nihongi Booms tb have done. 
But, it may bo asked, why should not tho compiler of tho Nihongi bo 
right in this matter, aud tho Tougkam wrong in tho Chineso dates which 
it assigus to Corcau events ? In addition to tho general considerations 
already touched upon as to tho relativo trustworthiness of Japanese and 
Corean history, it may bo pointed out that several of theso notices refer 
to tho deaths of Corenu Kings, just tho kind of event as to which their 
history is least likely to bo mistaken, aud that one case in which Corean 
chronology is confirmed by that of China bolougs to tho year 882, right 
in the middle of tho poriod wo aro at present doaling with. There may, 
too, have been a special temptation to tho compiler of tho Nihongi, or 
possibly some earlier annalist, to tamper with the chronology which 
resulted from tho materials before him. Something of this kind may 
have lmpponod. Finding a wide gap 44 iu tho records between Jingd 


u perhaps caused by the fire which destroyed most of tho archives of the 
JapaueBO Government in A.D. 645. 

▼•I. XYI.-9 
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Kdgu and Ojin Tenn6, be extended Jingo K6gu’s rcigu forward from A. 
D. 247 (the date of her death according to Chinese authorities) to 269. 
This made her exactly one hundred years of age, which he may havo 
thought far enough to venture. But an interval still remained, which 
he filled up by lengthening backwards the reigns of Ojiu aud Nintoku. 
What was to be douo under these circumstances with tho Corson events 
with which wo have just boon dealing, and which were probably found 
recorded in a separate manuscript? There would be a desire to assign 
them to their proper Japanese reigns, and yet, as far as possible, not to 
alter the yeto. But they do not all belong to the same reign, and to refer 
each to its proper reign would havo placed thorn too far apart, so tho 
earlier alone wore allotted to tho reign they really belong to, and tho 
others (some of which may havo taken place under forgotten Sovereigns) 
loft to follow anyhow, tho correct yeto being left unchanged, though 
tho cycle was wrong by 120 years. This is of course purely a hypothesis. 
But doubtloss somo such manipulation of tho chronology really did 
occur, in which a gap iu tho Japanese records, and tho doubt attaching 
to tho sexagenary cyclo system played on important part. 

After tho year 400 wo como to a number of events iu 
Event* Of Mb dating which tho Japauoso annalists have not been so caro- 
wrongly det- fol to presorvo tho correct yeto, or year of the cyclo. It 
y ‘ on has been already mentioned that tho circumstance of a host¬ 
age boiug sent by Sills to Japan, which tho Nihongi assigns 
to tho year A.D. 200, really belongs to A.D. 402. His return to his own 
country, which tho Nihongi states to have occurred in A. D. 205, did 
not tako place until A.D. 418, i.e. 218 years later. 

, An ovent montionod by the Nihongi under tho date 297, if it had 
occurred at all, would have to be placed somewhere uear the beginning 
of tho fifth century. It is there stated that the King of Kory6 sent 
presents to Jnpau with a letter in which ho used tho expression, “ Tho 
“ King of Koryd instructs the King of Nippon.” It was read by Wani’s 
pupil, who iu his indignation at the offensive word “ instructs,” tore it 
to pieces. This story professes to give the exact terms of the Coreau 
missive. It may be sufficient to remark that Japan was not known as 
Nippon until A.D. 670, and that Kokuli was not Koryd uulil still 
later. 
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In A.D. 856 the Nihongi speaks of on invasion of Silln, when the 
inhabitants of four villages were carried off ns slaves. There is a notice 
(A.D. 462) in one of the Corenn histories which may refer to this event. 
One thousand persons are said to have been captured by the Japanese. 

After A.D. 865 there is a break of 49 years, during which tho 
Nihongi makes no mention of Corea. This tends to confirm the viow 
that some of the events belonging to this period have been dated too early. 

Tho Nihongi notes, under the dntos 408 and 405, two events, viz., 
tho appointment of recorders, and tho establishment of a Fiuance Depart¬ 
ment, which, if tho abovo opinion as to tho dato of tho introduction of 
Chinese learning by Wani in 405 is correct, must bo placed a good 
deal Inter. 

In 429, u according to a Corenn writer quoted iu tho Nihongi, King 
KAro (14 A 5.) nscondod the throne of PAkoliA. Tho Tongknm places 
this event in A.D. 455. This is tho nearest approach to an agreement 
between tho Japanese and Coroau chronologies which wo have ns yot 
como to. 

A.D. 461 isnotoworthy as boiug tho first dato of tho nccoptod Japa¬ 
nese chronology which is confirmed by Corona authorities. Tho 
Nihongi tolls us that iu this year Prince Kasim (fn» ?0) of PAkohA, 
hearing that a Corenn woman sout by him ns a present to tho Emperor 
of Jnpnu had been put to death, resolved to sond his youngor brother 
Komultishi (5R *T) to demand satisfaction. Tho lnttor, before his 
doparturo, asked for and was given ono of Princo Kasim's wives. Sho 
was then pregnant, and on tho way to Japan gave birth to a child on 
an island, from which circumstnnco ho received the nnmo of Princo 
Hhima. Ho afterwards reigned over PAkchA under the nnmo of Mu- 
nydug (ift '<?). Komukishi nrrivod at tho capital of Japan in tho 7th 
mouth. So far the Nihongi. An extract from a history of PAkchA 
quoted under this passago, says: “ In tho year Kanoto ushi ($• 2) A.D. 
“ 461, King KAro sent his younger brother Konkishi to Groat Wn to 
" wait upon tho Tennd and to confirm the friendship of tho previous 
“ sovereigns.” Tho evidence here is not so satisfactory as might bo 


“I suspect this to be a mere copyist’s error for tho real date, 
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.wished. .A writer quotod 48 in.the Nihongi cannot be regarded os so good 
au authority as the Tongkam, which-is unfortunately altogether, silent as 
to this embassy. The Nihongi account is, however, confirmed by the 
fact recorded in the Tongkam that a King K^ro reigned in P6kcli6 from 
A.D. 458 to 475, so that the date 461 cannot be more than 14 years 
wrong at most. King Kiro’s name as Princo was Ky&ng-sft, which is 
not wholly unlike the name Kasuri, given him in the Nihongi. The 
Prince called Koukishi by .the Japanese is named Koucbi (& X) in 
Gorean history, whore .wo aro told that he was the father of King 
Munydng, who camo to-the throne of Pdkchd in A.D. 601. According 
to tho Tongkam, the name of the latter in his youth was Princo 81iima 
()tf #). But the story of his birth, while it shows an acquaintance with 
certain facts of Gorean history, has a suspicious appoaranco of having 
been invontod in order to accouut for tho namo Shima, which in Japa- 
uoso means “ island.” The Corean word for island is tyiim. 

A.D. 476 was an eventful year in Gorean history. In that yoar 
tho King of Kokuli attacked PMcch6, took the capital, and put tho King 
to death. Tho Tongkam njid another Coreau history quoted /in tho 
Nihongi agroo as to this dato, but tho Nihongi itself, wrongly no doubt, 
puts it a year later. 

In A.D. 477,” according to the Nihongi, tho Japanese Emperor, 
-hearing of tho conquost of PMch6 by Kokuli, gave to King Momuckiu 
in Coroan, Muuju —X KJ) the district of Kumauari to govoru. Tho 
Tongkam says that at this titno the capital of P6kch6 was removed to 
.Ung-cliin (JR #), a place which is identified by some with Ung-cbOu in 
.ChOllndo. Ungchiu moaus bear-ferry, for which the Coreau words would 
bo 'Kom-iutro —not far from Kuma-nari. Tho Tongkam says nothing 
.of any. assistanco given by Japan to Pdkclid. King Munju, according 
ito.it, .was placed on the throne by an army of 10,000 Silla troops. 

In A.D. !479, tho Nihongi mentions tho death of -.Kiug Munkiu 
.(’.ifc'fr EE.).o£P£kch6. Thero is no King of that name. King Samkeuu 

“A native editor of the Nihongi is of opinion that the author of that work, 
finding before him materials which he could not conveniently incorporate into his 
narrative, but which ho thought too valuable to reject altogether, relegated them 
to tho notes. It seems more probable that they were added by a later scholar. 

” The correct date is 476. 
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who.diediu tlmt year,is doubtless meant.'The'first character 
came in somohow from the name of the preceding King Munju 
(*«)• 

•The Nihougi goes on to say that the fJmperovYuriaku then sent 
Priuco Mata (i),[second son of Prince -Komuki,* back to P6kch6 
with a guard of 500 Tsukushi mon. He assumed the title of King 
TougsyOug (5R&31). This is also the name given to him by llio 
Tongkam, but his narno as a Princo is there given as Mu-td 
Ho appears to have succeeded to tho throne without any such ! interval 
«a the Japaneso narrative would imply. Tho Tongkam, howovor, does 
speak of Princo TyOuji being accompanied by a guard of 100 Japanese 
when ho roturnod from Japan to claim tho throne of Pikchd, a statement 
which is corroborated by another Coroan authority. The Nihongi has 
.doubtless brought in the story of tho guard of Japanese in the wrong 
.plnoo. 

Before quitting tho subject of the relations of Corea 
siiijiv A Jujinjrwith Japau during tho fifth century, it may bo convenient 
century. to quote a fow itoms from the Silla annals of this poriod 
which ha VO not been already mentioned. 

A.D. 408. The Japaneso tako up a military position iu Tsushima. 

A.D. 415. Japaneso nrrivo at Phuug-do. They aro attacked and 
driven away. 

A,D. 481. An unsuccessful doscont'is mado by Japaneso. 

.A.D. i440. Two descents aro mado by Japaneso on the South aud 
lEnst coasts. They carry off a number of people. 

A.D. 4>44. The Japanoso besiogo Koumsydng for ton days,.when 
thoir provisions fail and they retire. They are pursued by tho King, 
•contrary to tho advice of his Ministers. He loses half his army aud is 
in great personal danger, when a sudden darkness comes on. Tho 
Japanese, persuaded that ho is under divino protection, go away. 

A.D. 459. Tho Japanese with ovor 100 ships invade Silla on the 
East coast. They besiege Wolsyong (fl *&), but aro driveu off with 
tho loss of half their number. 

A.D. 468. Tho Japanese appear again. The King of Silla builds 
«two forts as a defence against them. 


48 The right Chinese characters are given this time. 
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A.D. 476. Two hundred Japanese are captured in ft descent on 
the Silln coast. 

After this time the Tongkam has hardly any mention of Japan for 
ft spaco of nearly 200 years. The following notices are taken from the 
Sam-kuk-sft-kwi 0 3fc *C), ft Oorean work which has beou occa¬ 
sionally referrod to iu this paper. 

A.D. 477. Tho Japaneso advance by five roads with tui army. 
They fiually retire unsuccessful. 

A.D. 480. Tho Japanese mako ft dcscout on the Silla coast. 

A.D. 408. Two cnmps are formed ns a precaution against Jftpa- 
noso attacks. 

A.D. GOO. A castle is taken by tho Japanese. 

Tho Nihougi has nothing of nil this. Most of those invasions wero 
no doubt moro piratical dosoeuts, but others, and especially those of 444 
mid 477 , must linve boon very formidable, 10 and can hardly have escaped 
the uotico of tho contemporary Japaneso annalists. Either, what is 
most probnblo, the records of them have boon lost, or, in tho confusion 
into which tho Japaneso chronology of this poriod has fallen, it is now 
impossible to say to which of them tho fow notices in tho Nihongi refer. 
There oau bo littlo doubt, however, of tho general fact that Japan 
oxorcisod n powerful influence in Corea duriug this century. 

Lot us now turn to tho notices of Japan by Chinos© 
china & Japan writers during this period. After a silonco of moro than a 
iSntSry. *** century nud ft half, tho Chinese records inform us that in 
A.D. 420, a Japaneso sovereign sent tribute. The names 
of this sovereign and four of his successors are given, all of whom are 
stated to have sent tribute and received investiture. The following tablo 
shows the genealogy of these Kiugs, and tho dates of their reigns ns far 
as thoy can bo ascertained from these notices. A similar tnblo takon 
from Japaneso sources is added for convenience of comparison. 


"This is shown by the fact that in several cases the Japanese besieged Keom- 
By<5ng, the Silla Capital, which lies well inland and so far north as the province of 
KangwOndo. 
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Sovereigns of Japan in the 5th Century A.D. 

I. ACCORDING TO CHINESE WRITER8. 

Nam*. Belatumship. Accession. Death. 

Snn. t*.?. 420 —a; 425 +® 

Chiu ... #. Younger brother of San . 425 + x 448 —x 

Sli .*.». «»— {m±: 


KB. «... 

... Sou of Sai. 

(451 + x 




1462 — x 

478 —x 

Mu. o^... 


Aid m 

502 + * 


H. ACCORDING TO JAPANESE HISTORY. 

Name. 

Relation ship. 

Accession. Death. 

liichiu . 

Sou of Niutoku .... 


405 

HnnshO . 

Youugor brother of Richiu . 

. 406 

411 

IngiO . 

Younger brother of HaushO . 

. 412 

458 

AnkO . 


454 

456 

Yflriaku . 

Younger brother of AnkB .... 

. 457 

470 

Soinoi . 

Son of Yflrlukn . 


484 

KonzO . 


485 

487 

Ninkou. 

Elder brother of KonzO. 

. 483 

498 

MuroUu . 

Son of Ninken . 

. 499 

506 


A very litllo consideration will satisfy any ono that it is impossible 
to reconcile tlio chronology of these two tables. Tho Chiueso annals 
have only fivo sovereigns whero the Japanese liave seven, and tho 
lengths of tho respective reigns do not oven approximately agree. Tho 
names differ totally, but this is not a fatal objection, as tho names both 
of Chincso and of Japanese derivation which wo find in tho Japanese 
histories were probably posthumous,' 0 while tho Chinese writers of 

“The so-called historical names of tho Japanese Emperors arc admittedly 
posthumous. And there is some reason to believe that many of the native names 
uro so also. It lias been mentioned above that this was the case with Jingo Kogu's 
name of Okinaga tarnshi hime no Mikoto. It seema probable that Nintoku Ten- 
no’s name of Osasagi no Mikoto means simply the Emperor of the Great Sepulchral 
mound [satagi, more usually with the honorifio prefix ml), and had nothing to do 
with tho character for “ wren ” (lasagi) with whioh it is writteu. The mound 
pointed out near Sakai as the tomb of this Emperor is the largest monument of 
the kind in Japan. 
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course mentioned these sovereigns by tho names they bore in their life¬ 
time. Notwithstanding these difficulties, it seems probable that tho 
first five sovereigns named in each of these tablos are identical. Chiu is 
the younger brother of San, as HonshO is of Ricbiu, and Sal was- 
followed first by his sonKO, and then by Ko’s younger brother Mu, which 
is the oxact order of succession of IngiO, Anko and Yuriaku. It is true 
that the respective dates given forbid this arrangement, but the samo 
objection holds good of any other possiblo theory, and wo have more¬ 
over already seen reason to bolievo that tho Jnpnncso chronology during 
tho greater part of this century is by no means trustworthy. Tho 
accuracy of tho Chinese chronology at this timo has uover been 
disputed, but it is possiblo that in the oaso of notices pointing to a 
distant and lillle-kuown country errors may have crept in. On tho 
other hand, it should bo remembered that tho mattors noticed nro chiefly 
Embassies of which an official record would naturally bo kept; Inter¬ 
nal ovidouce in favour of tho accuracy of tho Chineso account is not 
altogether wanting. In a Memorial presented to ono of tho Wei Emperors 
by King Mu in 478, ho stylod himself Supromo Director- of Military 
matters in tho seven countries of Wa, Pdkch6, Silla, Mirnnna, Kara, 
Chinlian, nud Bohan, Qeneral-in-chiof for tho pacification of tho East, 
and King of Wa, in which titles he was confirmed by China. His four 
predecessors had requested Imperial sanction for somewhat similar 
titlos. Tho truth of this statement is attested by the fact already noticed 
that Japan during this century exercised a powerful influence in tho 
Coreau pouinsula, nud it derives further confirmation from tho nso of 
tho word Mimana, which, ns far ns wo know, was an exclusively 
Japaueso namo for one of tho minor Corean Kingdoms. 

After A.D. 600, tho Chinese nud Corean histories pro- 
Cendasiou. sent a blank for a considerable period in respect to events 
connected with Japan, nud new considerations come into 
view. This is thereforo a convenient date at which to bring to a close 
this review of the Early History of Japau. It is far from being 
exhaustive, and many kuown contradictions and absurdities in tho Kojiki 
and Nihougi have been left unnoticed. Indeed it approaches the sub¬ 
ject almost exclusively from the side of the evidences of inaccuracy from 
external sources, to the neglect of much internal evidence to the same 
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effect which might have been adduced. A vast mass of narrative is not 
directly touched by it. But when we find that the Jnpaueso traditionary 
history during the period in question almost invariably fails to stand 
tho tests which wo are in a position to apply, it is impossible not to feel 
that in all cases where no confirmatory ovidenco is forthcoming, a whole¬ 
some sceptioism is our most reasonable attitude. Without some corrobora¬ 
tion, all that wo can say of any particular statement is that it may very 
likoly rest on a basis of fact, hut that tho details are probably incorrect, 
and that the chronology is almost to a certainty wildly iuaccurate. 

I am sorry that this paper contains so much criticism of n destruc¬ 
tive teudoucy. It is not pleasant to find that what wo have been 
nccustomod to look upon ns a rich store of information is so deeply 
taiuted by error aud fable, and I, for one, should bo glad to find that 
I bavo been mistaken in estimating at so low a rnto tho historical valuo 
of tho Early Japanese Annals. 

Lot mo recapitulate, in conclusion, some of tho prinoipnl 
Summitry. inferences suggested by the abovo facts. 

1. Tho earliest date of the accepted JnpancsoChrouology, 
tho accuracy of which is confirmed by oxtornnl ovidonco, is A.D. 461. 

2. Japanoso History, properly so called, can hardly bo said to exist 
previous to A.D. 600.“ 

3. Corean History aud Chronology are more trustworthy than thoso 
of Japan during tho period previous to that dato. 

4. While there was an Empress of Japan iu the third century A.D. 
the statement that she conquorod Corea is highly improbable. 

5. Chinoso learning was introduced into Japan from Corea 120 
years later than tho dato given in Japanoso History. 

0. The main fact of Japan having a predominant influence in somo 
parts of Corea during tho 5th century is confirmed by the Corean and 
Chinese Chronicles, which, however, show that the Japanese accouuts 
•re very inaccurate in matters of detail. 

“A cursory examination leads me to think that the annals ot the sixth century 
must also be received with caution. 


V*L xrl—10 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the abovo paper wa9 read before tho Society my ntteutiou 
lias been drawn to nu outspoken article by Mr. Tacbibaua RiOhei on 
the “ Japanese Epoch" in Nos. 1 and 2 of a now magaziue called 
the hakubun Zas&lii. The writer points out tho extremo inaccuracy 
of the chronology of the Nihougi before the time of Richiu TonnO. The 
following nro some of tho iustancos adduced by him. 

Suinin TonnO is stated to have died (A.D. 70) at the ago of 140. 
But ho and Cvo other childron were born to Si\jin TonnO boforo tho 
accession of tho latter (B. 0. 97), which would mnko him at least 180 (?) 
when ho died. 

KeiltO TeunO was born in tho fifty-fourth year of Suinin TonnO's 
reign. But ho had alroady (at tho age of twenty-one) boon made Heir 
Apparent in tho 87th year of tho snmo reign, i. o. sovontocn years beforo 
bo was born. 

Wftbime no mikoto was daughter of Suinin TonuO and younger 
sister by tho same motbor of Seiko TonnO. But wo are told that 
Wabimo no mikoto worshipped TeushO daijiu in Iso iu tho 26th year 
of her father's reign, i.e. twenty-nine years beforo hor oldor brother 
was born. 

Princo Oho-usu no mikoto was a twin brother of Yamatodako no 
mikoto. But the latter was sixteen when he went on his expedition 
against the Kumasos iu the 27th year of KeilcO TonnO’s reign, so that 
both brothers woro born in tho 12th year of KeikO TenuO. Yet in tho 
4th yoorof this reign, i.o. eight years before he was born, it is related 
that Oho-usu no mikoto seduced tho daughter of Miuo tsukuri kawo. 

Yamatodako no Mikoto died iu tho 48rd year of KeikO Tenno’s 
reign. But his son Chiuai TennO was born in the 19th year of Soimu 
TeunO’8 reign, or 87 years after his father’s death. 11 

Mr. Tachibana also points out tho immoderate lengths given to the 
ages of the Emperors and of Takechi no Suknne (ovor three hundred 
years), and the suspicious ages at which some of them are said to have 


“This discrepancy has also been pointed out by Mr. Satow. 
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bad children. Thus Jiminu TennO had a child at eighty, Itoku TennO 
at twelve or thirteen, KOsliOTeunO at eighty, Sujin Tenuo at over ninoty, 
aud Suinin TennO at nearly one hundred. ICeikO TennO was horn when 
his mother was over sixty, and his younger brother when she was nearly 
seventy. Jimmu TennO’s oldest sou is said to have seduced his fathor’s 
widow when ho must have boon at least niuety and sho over one hundred. 

I learn with pleasure from Mr. Tacliibana's article that in pointing 
out the discrepancy of oxactly two cycles of sixty years oach in the 
Japaneso and Oorean chronology of certain events, I was following in 
the footsteps of Motowori Norinaga, who had already tnado the samo 
discovery. Mr. Tachibana thinks that the same priuciplo should bo 
extended so as to embrace the wholo period from Jimmu TennO to 
Nintoku TennO inolusivo, and would make out that ton cycles of sixty 
years oaoh have boon interpolated during this time. I hardly think his 
arguments go further than to prove that large reductions must be mado 
in the lengths of tho lives of sovereigns and others in order to bring 
them within the range of probability, but thoy will ropay perusal by 
thoso interested in this subjoct, and thoy manifest a healthy scepticism 
which it is refreshing to moet with in a Japanese writer. 
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THE JAPANESE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


By Walter Dining. 


[Read, January IS, ISS5.J 


Ono of tho most interesting features of Japanoso modern lifo is tho 
formation and development of a largo number of loarned societies. Tho 
history of suoh societies as a whole offers a striking contrast to tho 
history of political partios. Tho arona of politics can hardly bo said to 
bo opeuod to tho publio here, as it is in countries where representative 
governmout, in any ono of its many forms, has boon established for sorao 
timo. It was too much to expect, that political parties formed sovon or 
eight years boforo tho inauguration of a roprosontativo assembly could 
hold togothor very long. Tho Jloshu-tS, or Consorvativo party, tho 
JiyU-tO, or Liberal party, and tho Kaishin-tB, or Liboral-Couservativo 
party, for a whilo discussed vigorously, within the limits proscribed by 
tho Government, important political questions. But eventually speakers 
and hoorers alike grew woary of work that failod to produco any prac¬ 
tical results. Accordingly theso parties have either broken up or havo 
continued to exist only in namo. Apparently the near approach of the 
lime for tho inauguration of a representative assembly is just now creat¬ 
ing a raison d'etre for political parties, but as regards tbo past, they may 
be said to have practically proved failures. To this tho history of 
scientific, philosophical, and educational societies affords a pleasing 
contrast. Tho object of the formation of such societies being the 
investigation and discussion of certain definite subjects, all of which more 
or loss directly bear on the welfare of mankind, and some of which aro 
entirely now in this country, they occupy an important position as 
diffusers of knowledge, instruments of reform, horalds of tho ago of 
enlightenment and freedom that is in process of inauguration. Their 
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publio meetings afford excellent opportunities for studious and thought¬ 
ful men to give the results of their investigations to the world, whilst at 
the same time thoy do no small good iu helping to train a nation 
unaccustomed to public speaking in tho art of expressing thought iu a 
clear and graceful manner. When iu the distant future a history of 
the adoption of Wostern Civilization by tho Japanese comes to be 
written, it will be porceived how groat a work those learned societies 
have accomplished. 

The Japaueso Education Society, from small beginnings, has 
gradually won its way to fame, until it now numbers nonrly 6,000 
members. Among tboso aro enrolled tbe names of some of Japan’s 
most enlightened mou. 

Tho monthly meetings of tho Society are held on tho second Sunday 
of oaoh mouth in tho largo Lcoturo Hall of the Imporial University, situated 
near Hitotsu Bashi, Tokyo, on which occasions lectures on education aro 
delivered. Tho annual mootings of the Society are held on two succes¬ 
sive days in March or April. Last year, as it will bo remembered, tho 
mooting was attendod by tho principal residents of TflkyO, both uativo 
and foroigu, and was addressod by a uumbor of influential men. 

Wo now procood to give an account of tho formation, constitution, 
and work of tho Society, to bo followed by a r6sum6 of one of its papers. 
Tho Socioty has from its commencement published a detailed account 
of its proceedings in a monthly Journal. Tho first number, published 
in Ootober, 1888, contains tho outline of an addross by Mr. Iochi 
Tamotsu, entitled “ The Education Society in its Third Stage,” which 
furnishes us with various facts bearing on the formation of the Socioty, 
and which, thoreforo, with a few omissions, wo append. 

“Thoso who mount to groat hoights commence from low depths : 
those who go n long distanco bogin from something very near. This 
has been the enso with our Japanese Education Society. When wo 
come to inquire how it commenced, we find that it originated in the 
following way:—In Decembor, 1878, a few of the teachers of tho 
Tokyo Government Elementary Schools, who were interested in the 
matter, after consultation, decided on calling a meeting to consider tho 
advisability of forming au Education Society. This meeting was held 
in the Tokiwa Government School room, and resulted in the formation 
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of a socioty known ns Iho T6ky6 Education Society. Then, in August, 
1880, 8omo members of the GahuhHin (the Nobles’ School) held n 
meeting in Nishiki-chO, and founded the TOkyfi Educntiounl Association 
(« SC # tt & fr). This is tho first stngo of tho Society’s history. 

“ After n while it wns felt that the influence of these two societies, 
thus divided, wns very limited, nnd thnt ns long ns they continued to 
work sepnrntely they would never effect much good. This led to somo 
enrnost members of the two Associntions Inking stops to bring about 
their union, which wns effected in May, 1882. The enuso thus entered 
ou n now stngo of oxistenco, being henceforth knowu ns tho TObjS- 
kyBiku-gaJcuhcai, or the T6ky6 Educntiounl Sciouco Society. This is 
tho second stage of tho Society’s history. 

"Tho members of tho Socioty, bowover, wero not content with 
this amount of progress, nnd wero desirous of enlarging tho sphere of 
tho Sooioly’s operations still further, so ns to mnko thorn onpnblo of 
conferring benofit on tho wholo country. This led to tho revision of 
the rulos this year [1888], and to tho Society’s assuming tho name of 
tho Dai-Xihon-KyUikukicai, or tho Japanese Eduontiou Sooiety. This 
is tho third stngo of tho Society's history. Wo do not intend to rest 
hero, but hope to mnko still further progroBS in various ways. 

11 Tbo ftbove is no “oro thnn n brief outlino of tho Society’s pnst 
history; but it is sufficient to show tho various stops by which it hns 
roaohed its present position, and to sorvo ns a proof that its constant 
nim hns been progress; thnt it is not content unless its spboro of 
influence is constantly growing wider nnd wider; that from what is low 
it is rising to what is high ; from what is near it is reaching out to what 
is distant. 

" Subjoined is a tablo 1 showing a steady incroaso iu tho number of 
members belonging to tho various Educntion Sooiotios mentioned nbovo. 

" By this tablo we see that, in nccordnuce with the desire of tho 
early mombers of tho Tokyo Education Socioty for extension, thoi r 
numbor has gradually increased, so that now thoso who espouse our 
cause amount to over 600 persons. This should fill our hearts with 
gladness, whilst it should be an incontivo to us to do our utmost to 
extend tho field of our operations till thoro is not a place in Japan in 
‘Given on next page. 
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Dates and Ndmbbb op Mbhders. 


NAMES OP SOCIETIES. 

©> 
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Dai-Nihon-KyOlknhoai . 

(* a * * # fr) 
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• * # * 
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which tho Socioty is not represented. Looking, then, at our past history 
rind remembering how from vory small beginnings wo have reached our 
present position, wo cannot doubt that tho spirit of activity which has 
been so mauifost amoug us, will still keep us from retrograding : yet, 
with a view of making this doubly sure, it is most dosirablo that wo 
should regard a continual state of progress as tho ouo object which tho 
Socioty sets boforo itself. 

" With a largo number of men coming together, that great difforouco 
of opinion should bo expressed aud that this should lead to warmth of 
friendly feeling between certain members, and to coolness between 
certain others, is unavoidable. Men’s minds are no more aliko than 
their faces. But notwithstanding this, the majority of you will ngreo 
with me whoa I say that a course of continual progress must bo 
advantageous to us all, whilst all retrogrado movement aud mere conser¬ 
vatism must be profitless. This being clear, tho moro earnest among 
our mombers will be united iu their efforts to push forward. Yot in tho 
discussion of the means to be resorted to to effect progress, it is desirablo 
that there should bo room for difference of opinion, and that, within the 
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limits of those rules of the Society which have progress and activity of 
spirit as thoir main object, debates on various subjects should be free 
and unfettered, find that members should be allowed to lecture on what¬ 
ever topics they please. 

" People who live in the country, and who consequently are pre¬ 
vented from attending llio Society’s meetings, should correspond with 
it on important matters connected with education. Bearing in mind 
that the object of our meotiugs is the devising of means for the improve¬ 
ment of our educational system, members should express themselves 
without the slightest reserve. They must say things they are half 
ashamed to say, and ask questions that thoy are half ashamed to ask. 
For ns long as there is any reserve in speech, there is no possibility of 
our meotiugs proving of benefit to ub who attend them, or of their 
becoming tho moans of conferring benefit on othors. It is very 
important that by means of our Journal and by correspondence, a regular 
system of investigation should bo instituted, and a spirit of activity 
stirred up, and that whatever is calculated to further tho interests of the 
Society, or prove of sorvice to tho world, should bo brought up for 
disoussiou. If this bo done, then tho third singe of this Society’s 
existence will prove ouo which hands down to posterity an illustrious 
name, and one which will make it ensior for tho Socioty to ontor on a 
still moro advauccd stage of progress in the future." 

Tho first meeting of the newly organised Socioty was hold on Sept. 
9th, 1888, in the OakuihiUn. There woro 68 members present on this 
occasion. Tho chair was taken by Mr. Nakagnwa Gon, who proceeded 
to put it to the meeting whether the rules which had been drawn up 
and copies of which had been placed in tho hands of tho mombors, should 
be passed. Ho stated that it would be necessary to elect some office¬ 
bearers to act temporarily, till the general meeting of the Society took 
placo in the following March. Tho rules wero passed, and the meeting 
proceeded to record their votes for the office-bearers. The namos of 
those electod wero as followsTo be Director of tho Society, Mr. 
Tsuji Shinji (then Chief Secretary of the MombushO); to be Sub- 
Director, Mr. Nakagawa Gon ; to be members of Committee, Messrs. 
Sano Yasushi, Nishimura Tei, Otsuka Shigoyoshi, Nagakura Yubei and 
Tandokoro Hiroyuki. In accordance with one of the rules of the Society, 
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the Director Lea the power to choose five members of committee, which 
Mr. Tsuji proceeded to do: those chosen being Messrs. Iochi Tamotsu, 
Ikoma Yasuto, Kusahabe Sanuosuke, Tnkei Tamotsu and Namikawa 
Hisa-aki. 

The rules wero, as we have seen, drawn up previous to tho meeting 
to which we have just referred and passod at that meeting. They were 
slightly revised in August, 1881. We give a translation of them as 
they stood after this revision: 

" Introduction to the Rules of the Japanese Eduoation Society. 

"What man is there that doos not seek health and happiness for 
himself? What subject is thero that doos not dcsiro peace aud 
prosperity for his country ? And uo sooner do wo desiro these things 
than it becomos our duty to endeavour to make ourselves thoroughly 
acquainted with tho hidden sources from which they flow. What aro 
tho hidden sources to which wo rofer? No other than educational 
sources. Since tho revolution and tho inauguration of tho now rogimo, 
eduoation, like othor thiugs, has inndo great progress. Day by day, 
aud month by month, improvement lias been addod to improvement. 
Yot when wo look into things narrowly, wo find thoro is still much left 
to ho dono. In soruo cases, we find that though tho intellect is culti¬ 
vated, people have uo regard for morality, and ho idea what it is. On 
tho other baud, we soo poisons who, though very moral, pay no atten¬ 
tion to tho subject of bodily health. Others thoro are who aro addicted 
to all kinds of usoloss display iu what they do, others who have no 
definite object iu lifo ; others who sink to tho lowest depths of ignominy 
aud pollution ; and so we might go on without end. Do not all 
those things show that tho education of tho country is still limited in 
extent and inferior in quality ? Moreover, though the Government for a 
long time has been most anxious to improve the state of education—to 
make it more efficient and bring it within tho reach of a larger number 
of people, yot this duty is by uo menns 0110 for whoso discharge tho 
Government alone is to be held responsible. Each individual is under 
an obligation to lend his or her aid to tho cause of educational reform. 
It being a part of the nature of every man to seek for health and hap¬ 
piness for himself and peaco and prosperity for his country, tho devising 
Vol. xtL—11 
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of moons for the obtaining of these bonefits becomes one of the 
paramount duties of every mau. 

“It is now just a year since tho formation of the TBkyB-KySVwkicai. 
Though our sphere has been limited wo have exerted ourselves to tho 
utmost. Wo now purpose extending the field of our operations by soliciting 
the aid of all thoso throughout the country who nro desirous of promot¬ 
ing the end we havo in view, and so hope to make our cause knowu iu 
overy part of the land. Iu taking this course we trust that wo shall bo 
giviug assistance to those who control tho education of tho country, ns 
well ns acting ns lenders to all those persons throughout Japan who fool 
tho need of progress in this matter. With this in view, we have revised 
tho rules of tho Society, and have altered its liamo to tho Dai-Nihon KyO- 
ikukwai. It is our earnest desiro that thoso who npprove of the offort we 
nro making will come forward and givo us their assistance, and thus show 
that they fully understnud what aro tho hidden sources of that personal 
happiness and national prosperity which they desire to soo attainod. 

“ The Roles op the Japanese Education Society. 

'• I.—The object of this Society is tho uniting together in nn^so- 
oinlion all persons who aro actuated by similar dosiros in the matter of 
education, tho devising of plans for the improvement of our education, 
so as to mnko it comprehensive and progressive, and thus tho assisting 
of thoso to'whom its control has boon entrusted.* 

II. —Starting with tho above-named objects iu view, in order to attain 
them we deem, tho progress of morality, the diffusion of knowledge, the 
strengthening of body and mind to the extout of developing all tho 
powers of both into perfection, to bo considered the chief things aimfia at. 

III. —The Society shall bo called tho Dai-Nihon KyMukwai. 

rv.—For tho present, tho office of tho Society shall bo at No. 7, 

Iida maebi, 1 ck<5mo, KOjimacbiku, T6ky0. This place has been decided 
on as the most conveniently situated for all purposes. 

V. —Any person who approves of the object of tho Society may 
become a member of the same. 

VI. —Any one who wishos to become a member must acquaint tho 
Society with his desire, and must fill in a paper that will be sent to him, 


8 Tho officers of the MombushO. 
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giving bis namo, age, place of residence, occupation, and the name of 
tlio placo at which he is registered. This papor must bear tho seal or 
signature of the applicant. 

YII.—Those who havo complied with the above conditions will 
receive a certificate of membership. 

VIII. —Members are allowed to attend the annual, monthly, and 
special meetings of tho Society, to stato their views to it in writing, or 
to put any questions to it that they ploaso. But it shall bo loft to tho 
Director to deoido whether tho views of any mombor shall be mado a 
subject of discussion at a publio meeting or not. 

IX. —It is the duty of members to givo attention to all subjects 
connected with education, and to inform tho Society of anything that 
appears to them to call for their consideration. 

X. —Members aro allowed to take their familios and two friends to 
tho meetings of tho Socioty. But at times want of room may make it 
nocessary to refuse admittance to any but members. 

XL—Persons desirous of ceasing to bo members must notify tho 
samo to tho Socioty, and return their certificates of membership. 

XII. —If it happens that a mombor does not obsorvo tho rules of 
tho Society, or does anything calculated to bring discredit on it, or is 
negligent in tho duties devolving upon him, tho Director has tho powor 
to expol him from tho Socioty. 

XIII. —Any ono of noto, engaged in gonoral educational work, or 
in teaching scienco ; iu fact, any person of reputation, whothor foroiguor 
nativo, provided it bo considered that his belonging to tho Socioty would 
bo of bouefit to it, shall bo elected an honorary member of tho samo. 

XIV. —Honorary members aro not requirod to do moro than 
approve of and assist in tho carrying out of tho objects of the Socioty. 

XV. —Tho officers of tho Socioty are ns follows :—1 President, 1 
Director, 1 Sub-Director, 10 mombors of Comraittco, Clerks (number 
not fixed). Tlio President shall bo a membor of tho Imporial Family. 
All other office-bearers shall be chosen from among tho members. 

XVI. —'The President shall have supreme control’of tho affairs of 
the Society and bo regarded as its head. 

XVII. —The Director shall exercise control in all ordinary matters, 
butwhonover anything extraordinary occurs, the decision of tho President 
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shall be taken, and he shall bo constituted the chairman of tho meeting 
that assembles to consider such mattor. 

XVIII.—The 8ub-Director shall assist the Director, and when from 
any cause tho latter is obliged to bo absent, he shall aot ns his deputy. 

XIX. —The Committee will transact the various business of tho 
Society, will give attention to the accounts, and to tho compilation of its 
publications. The Diroctor will decide in what way tho work is to be 
divided among thorn. 

XX. —Secretaries will carry out the orders of the Director, and, in 
subordination to the Committoo, transact tho business of the Society. 

XXI. —The President shall bo looked on as the representative of tho 
Director, as well as of all tho member* of the Society, in any special 

business that has to bo transacted. 

XXII. —Tho Diroctor and Sub-Director of the Society shall bo chosen 
by tho members by vote. The term for which they shall serve shall bo 
two years. Tho members aro at liberty, however, to re-oloct tho former 
offico-boarors whenever they wish to do so. 

XXIII.—Fivo of tho members of Committoo shall bo chosen by voto 
by the members of tho Society, and five by tho Diroctor. The limo for 
whioh those oloctod shall servo shall bo two years. 

XXIV. —The 8ecrotarios shall be choson by tho Direotor. 

XXV. _Tho officers of tho Society will not ho paid, uulossin tho 

opinion of the Dirootor on special occasions somo remuneration seems 
to bo callod for. 

XXVI. —Tho Socioty, in addition to thoso mentioned abovo, shall 
appoint an officer, whose duty it shall be to make researches in two 
departments, viz., in that of science and art, and in that of educational 
methods and government and rules bearing thereon. 

XXVII.—This officer shall be chosen by the Director and tho 
members, and shall be called tho Investigator. It shall bo left to the 
Director to decide when his servicos call for pecuniary remuneration. 

XXVIII.—The Annual meeting of tho Society shall bo held ou somo 
day in March, ndtice of which will bo given beforehand. Should it bo 
deemed advisable, however, tho time for holding tho meeting may bo 
altered at any time. The business of the meeting on this occasion shall 
bo as follows :—(1) Report of tho progress of tho Society throughout 
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the year. (2) Financial statement. (8) Report of the general state of 
education during the year. (4) The voting of officers for the ensuing year 
(this will only take place every other year). (5) Discussion of the subject 
for the day. (6) A lecture to be given by ono of the members. (7) 
Conversation on subjects connected with education. 

XXIX. —The ordinary meetings of the Society will be hold on the 
second Sunday of every month, commencing at 1 p.m. The timo of bold¬ 
ing such meetings may bo changed to suit tho convenience of members. 
The business to bo transacted on these occasions shall ho as follows: — 
(1) Tho discussion of tho aubjoot of tho day. (2) A locturo by a member 
of tho Society. (8) Conversation on subjects connected with oducatiou. 

XXX. —Those among tho members who aro desirous of lecturing 
shall state in writing what subject thoy intend to treat, and shall rocoivo 
tho pormisBiou of tho Diroctor before lecturing. 

XXXI. —Besides tho ordinary monthly and anuual mootings, should 
thoro bo any urgent matter that demands consideration, upon tho 
Diroctor and not loss than 10 membors giving thoir consent, a special 
meeting shall bo cajled. 

XXXII.—All othor business of tho Society will be settled in 
accordance with another sot of ruleB to bo drawn up for tho purposo. 

XXXIII.—Tho sharo of tho expenses of tho Society to bo defrayed 
by each member is fixed at 20 sen per month. Each moraber must pay 
his subscription six mouths in advauco, tho time fixed for such payraont 
boing January and July of ovory year. 

XXXIV.—Any poison who, with a dosiro to enable tho Society to 
meet its oxponsos, subscribes 20 yen or upwards at ono timo, shall bo 
considered a Life-member, and not bo required to pay the ordinary 
monthly subscription any longer. 

XXXV.—When books aro presented, or money given by any ono, 
tho Director shall send a letter of thanks to such porson. Notice of tho 
sumo shall be inserted in the Society’s Journal aud othor papers. Tho 
amount of money, or the number of books prosen ted, with the name of 
the douor, shall appear in the Society’s accouuts. 

XXXVI.—The money of the Society shall be deposited in a trust¬ 
worthy bank, and shall bo put in and takou out at the discretion of tho 
officers of the Society. 
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XXXVII.—The accounts of the Society, showiug what are its 
expenditure aud income, shall bo made up annually aud a report of tho 
same read to the Society at its annual meeting. 

XXXVI1T.—The Society shall publish a monthly Journal, which will 
discuss subjects connected with education, aud contain notices of various 
matters of interest. Tho Journal will bo supplied gratis to members. 

XXXIX.—Tho foregoing rules may bo altered at tho instance of 
more than 10 members, after such alteration has been discussed and 
agreed to by a goueral mooting of tho Socioty." 

Tho Society’s Journal is in mauy rospocts a most valuablo publica¬ 
tion. It differs somewhat in size from month to mouth according to 
tho amount of mattor available for publication ; but it usually contains 
moro than a hundred pagos of closely printed Sinico-Japanese. All tho 
lectures given before the Socioty, as well as translations of important 
papors and lectures bearing on education that havo boon read or delivered 
in Europe aud America aro published in it. Bosidos thoso, all govern¬ 
ment regulations bearing on education aud a miuute account of tho state 
of education iu evory civilisod country and iu eyory provinco of tho 
Japanese empire aro given. 

In order to show in how many respects tho 8ociety has improved 
in tho courso of four years, wo append a translation of tho Rules as revised 
in November last. 

Rules of the Education Society. 

I. —Tho object of this Socioty is the consideration of measures for 
the spread, tho improvement and the progress of education. 

II. —This Society shall bo called tho Japanoso Education Society, 
and TOkyO shall bo doomed its hoadquarters. 

III. —Any person whatever sympathising with tho objects of the 
Socioty may become a member of tho same. 

XV.—Poisons of note aud rank, wbother scholars or ongagod in 
education, provided their election is likely to prove of benefit to tho 
Society, shall bo croated honorary members of tho same. 

V.—Tho Society shall havo patrons, from among whom a President 
shall be chosen, who shall bo requested to exercise control over all the 
business of the Society. 
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VI.—Princes shall bo solicited to become patrons of the Society, and 
on their consent shall be so considered. 

VJI.—The Society shall establish brauch societies in tho Hokkaido 
and in the various cities and prefectures of the country; which societies 
shall be named tho “-Branch of tho Japanese Education Sooiety." 

There shall be no brauch society in T6ky6. 

VIII. —The officers of the Sociotyshall be as follows: *—1 Direotor, 
5 Privy-Councillors, 200 Councillors, 2 Agents, 0 Clerks. 

IX. —Tho Director shall have control of all the Society’s affaire. 

Wheu there is a Council Meeting he shall be its chairman. 

X. —Privy-Councillors shall ho entrusted with all matters of groat 
moment. 

XI. —Councillors shall bo entrusted with tho settling of all ques¬ 
tions connected with tho busiuoss of tho Socioty. 

XII. —Agonts shall lrnvo control of all mattors oouncctcd with tho 
practical work of tho Socioty. 

XIII. —Clerks shall bo ongagod in tho various busiuess of tho 
Socioty. 

XIV. —Tho Director shall bo choson at an Annual Mooting by ballot. 

XV. —Tho torm for which a Diroctor shall servo shall be fouryonrs. 

Tho ro-oloctiou of a Director is allowod. 

XVI. —Privy-Councillors shall bo appointed from among ordinary 
Councillors by the Diroctor. 

XVII. —Councillors shall bo choson by vote at au Annual Meeting. 

In caso of a vacancy among tho Councillors having to bo filled up, 

it is advisablo that tho name of tho porson proposed shall be advertised 
previous to his oleotion. 

XVIII.—Tho timo of Borvico for Councillors shall be four years. 
Every two years half tho number required shall be chosen. 

Ro-olection is allowed. 

XIX. —Agents and Clerks shall bo chosen by the Director. 

XX. —The Director, Privy-Couucillors, and Councillors shall receive 
no salary. The salaries ot Agents and Clerks shall bo fixod by tho 
Director. 


* Tho President is not included among the officers of the Society. 
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XXI. —If for tho discharge of the business of tho Society the 
Director deems it necessary to appoint special committees and hiro 
assistants, be shall bo at liberty to do so. 

XXII. —Hired assistants shall bo paid so much per day. The 
remuneration of members of committees shall bo left to the discretion of 
the Director. 

• XXIII.—The Society shall call a Council Mootiug for any one of 
the following objects :— 

• 1.—Tho revision of tho Rules. 

2.—The pn8siug docision on any weighty matter couuectod with 
tho work of tho Society. 

8.—Tho discussion or investigation of any question conuocted with 
education. 

4.—On the motion of more than tou members in favour of holding 
such mootiug. 

XXIV. —Whou tho votos of the mombors of Council for and against 
a motion are equal, tho deoision shall lio with tho Director. 

XXV. —Tho Society shall hold an Ordinary Mooting onco a month, 4 
at which tho following businoss shall bo transacted:— 

1. —An address, a locturo, a conversation, and a debate ou tho 
subject of education. 

2. —Council and special reports. 

XXVI. —A General Mooting of the Society shall bo held onco n 
year, at which tho following business shall be transacted 

1. —Reports on tho stato of tho Society aud its branch associations, 
its business, accounts, and publications. 

2. —Addresses, lectures, conversations, debates and questions on 
education. 

8.—Council aud Special reports. 

XXVII.—Brauch Societies may bo formed with the permission of 
the Director in whatever place there happen to be residing more than n 
hundred members of tho Main Society. 

Under special circumstances, in some parts of tho country, tho permission 

to form a Branch Society will be granted even though tho number of rcsidout 

members falls short of ouo hundred. 


4 The month ot August is excepted. 
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XXVIII.—Branch Societies shall appoint the following officers 

A Director, Councillors, Agents, Clerks. 4 
a*#*####* 

XXXV.—The expenses of the Branch Socioties shall be met by 
the members of theso Societies. 

XXXVI.—Branch Societies shall sond to the Main Society a yearly 
report of the progress they havo made. 

Special reports shall not be included iu this. 

XXXVII.—The Rules of Brauoh Societies must bo sanctioned by 
the Diroctor. 

XXXVIII.—At onch Annual Meeting of the Main Socioty one 
representative of each Branch Society shall bo present, who shall bo 
placed on au equal footing with tho Councillors of tho Main Socioty, 
taking part in discussions aud answering questions on oducational 
mattors. 

Tho travelling oxpousos of thoso representatives shall bo mot by the 
Moiu Society. 

XXXIX.—Members are at liborty to briug thoir relations and friends 
to hoar tho locturos and addresses dolivorod at tho Mouthly aud Annual 
Mootings of tho Socioty. 

Thero may bo tliucs, however, wheu, owing to want of room, tho admit- 
tanoo of suoh will havo to bo refused. 

XL.—Tho Socioty shall publish a Mouthly Journal for distribution 
among its members. 

Matters haviug rofcrouco to Brauoh Sooioties will bo recorded iu 
this Journal. 

XLI.—Besides tho regular Mootings of the Socioty, addresses aud 
lectures on education will be given from timo to time. 

XLII.—Tho Society shall, in responso to the invitation of othor 
Education Socioties, send representatives to thoir mootings. 

XLIII.—The Society shall open a Library, if such a step bo 
deemed ndvisablo. 

XLIV.—Tho Society shall print such books as are required 
for educational purposes. 

* The rules which follow being precisely similar to Nos. XIV.-XIX in the 
earlier set of rale*, wo havo omitted them. 

YoI.xt1.-19 
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XLV.—The Society shall render assistance to the young friends 
and relations of their members who may be sent to Tokyo for education. 

XLVI.—The Society shall respond to applications for teachers and 
teaching. 

XLVII.—The current expeusos of the Society shall bo met by the 
subscriptions of its members and by donations received. 

XLVIII.—Tho monthly subscription to the Society for members 
residiug in Tokyo shall bo thirty sen, and for those residing in the 
country twenty-five. 

On the presentation to the Society of thirty yen by a resident of 
TbkyO, or twenty-fivo yen by any one residing in tho country, tho 
donor shall bo exempted from paying monthly subscriptions and shall 
bo declared a Lifo-mombor of tho Society. 

XLIX.—Porsous ontoring tho Society for tho first timo shall pay 
an cntronco fco of ono yen. 

L.—In ordor to enable the Society to carry on its labours for a 
longthouod poriod, a reserve fuud shall bo gradually formed. 

The interest derived from this fuud shall occasionally bo mado uso 
of to meet tho current expenses of tho Society. 

LI.—Tho Roservo fuud shall bo supplied from tho monthly sub¬ 
scriptions of members, from the entranco fees, donations, and tho like. 

LII.—Whenovor either monoy or auy articlo is presented to tho 
Sooioty, the unmo of tho donor shall bo recorded in tho Society’s books 
and thus handed down to posterity. The numbor and donors of such gifts 
shall from timo to timo bo stated iu tho Society’s Journal. 

LIII.—Auy person who presents to the Society over thirty yen shall 
bo rogarded as a virtual membor of the Society, and a copy of tho Journal 
shall bo forwarded to him month by month. 

This rule will be followod when, instead of monoy, somo valuable articlo 
has been presented to the Society. 

LIV.—Tho Director is at liberty to frame minor regulations 
in order to facilitate the obsorvanco of the above rules. 

LV.—If among the members thero is any one who does not observo 
these rules or who acts in a way calculated to bring discredit on tho 
Society, at the discretion of the Director, such a poison may bo 
expelled from the Society. 
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LVI.—Thcso rules may uotbe revised unless at the suggestion of over 
twenty members, and subsequent to the consent of the council to the 
measure, 

November 12th, 1887." 

Wo subjoin a list of tho titles of the more important papers aud 
lectures published iu the Society’s journal.® Tho first number of the 
present series was published in November, 1888, 7 its titlo being tho 
Dai-Nihon KjBikit-Ivcai Zaithi Jz 0 ^ « W If SK 


LIST OP THE MORE IMPORTANT 8UBJEGT8 DISCUSSED IN TDK JAPANESE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


No. 

1- *«**# KM 

" Congratulatory Address on tho Occasion of the First Mooting of 
tho Dai-Nihon-KjSiku-Kmi .'’ By Tsnji Shinji. 

ft*. 

“ Tho Development of tho Understanding.” By Takei Tamotsu. 

1. 

" Two or Threo Methods of Reforming our Teachers.” By Nisbi* 
murn Toi. 

1. 

" What is it that at Prosont goes by the Name of Education among 
us.” By Izawa Shuji. (Continued iu Nos. 2 and 4.) 

2. ‘ft**W**& 

“ Tho Modo of Teaching Physics.” By Muraoka Hau-ichi. (Con¬ 
tinued in No. 8.) 

3. f * + * * m s> M 

" Tho Teaching of Physics by means of somo Simple Instruments.” 
By Goto Makita. 

8 Wo have omitted from this list papers whose subject matter has no direct 
bearing on education, or whose titles are obscure, also translations from foreign 
books. 

7 Tho Journal quoted from above (vide p. 77), published in October, 1883, boro 
a slightly different name to the present one, being called the Dai-Nihon-KyZiku- 
kxcaitht. 
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4 . +**#«*** > tZ 

“ The Tcachiug of Science in Elementary Schools.” By Takamine 
Hideo. 

«• ;*fcR 

" The Imparting of Goneral Iustruction.” By Kubota Yuzuru. 

«. fiAftWK 

" The Instruction of tho Doformod, so as to mako up for Organic 
deficiencies.” By Teshima Soi-ichi. (Continued ni No. 6.) 

0. tt*M**& 

" Modos of Teaching Chemistry." By Sakurai JOji. 

«. XV > 

" Modos of Giving Instruction in Literature." By Nnka Michiyo. 
(Continued in No. 7.) 

7 . '<?# 

" Things to bo borno in mind in teaching Mathematics." By 
Sakurai Hoki. (Continued in No. 8.) 

8. ) 8R1H 

" Tho Essentials of Education." By Kuki Takakazu. 

9. 

" Tho Mothods of Classifying Liviug Boiugs." By Mitsukuri Ka- 
kichi. (Continued in No. 10.) 

10. £ip B •> b atm** 

" Au Estimato of tho Number of Children that dio in different 
countries bofore they are old enough to go to school, together 
with a discussion of tho causo of tho above and of tho number 
of persons who are available for education in various countries." 
ByTorata Yukichi. (Continued in No. 11.) 

"Why tho Founding of tho Japanese Education Society was an 
Absolute Necessity." By Toyama Masakazu. 

12. >b V ft * = * * iff; £ ) * % f to 7 * > $ J Hi * 

" The Importance of including general instruction in Agriculture, 
Commerce, and tho Useful Arts among tho Subjects to bo 
taught in our Elementary schools." By Tsuchiva Masatomo. 
(Continued in No. 18.) 
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" Hereditary Education." By Nitki Shu. 
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By Nakamura Masauno. 

u. 
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Country.” By Motosbima Matsuzo. (Continued in No. 16.) 
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“ Tbo Impression created by an Examination of tbo Lesson Books of 
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" An Easy Method of Imparting Instruction on Ethics." By J. B. 
Arrivot. (Continued in No. 17.) 
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“Education by Means of the Kana." By ICatayaraa Atsuyosbi. 
(Continued iu No. 17). 
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" The Connection botwocu tbo Amusements of Children and thoir 
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“ Au Easy way of making Elementary Education universal, of at¬ 
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Hidefca. 
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" Domostio Education.” By Koike TamijirO. 
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A Lecture Delivered in tho Chamber of Commerce, Osaka. By 
Mori Ariuori. 
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" Tho Advantages and Disadvantages of Including Law and Political 
Economy among the Subjects taught iu Elementary Schools." 
By W. G. Apport. 
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" Points to be Attended to in tho uso of Pictorial Representations 
of Natural Objects." By Takashima HeizaburO. 

“ The Great Importance at the Present Time of Cultivating Friendly 
Relations between the Teachers of Elemontary Schools and tho 
Inhabitants." By Kotake KeijirO. 
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for Children." By Kotako Koijird. 
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“ A View on the Teaching of Arithmetic by Means of the Abnous." 
By Kuroda Sndnbaru. 
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“ Tho Education of Womou." By F. W. Eastlako. 
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“ A Method of Cultivating a Taste for Agriculture inyouug Children 
by giving Lessons in Practical Agriculture during school hours 
iu Schools situated in Agricultural Districts." By Takahashi 
Hideta. 
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•' A Moans of Reforming tho Caligraphy of our Elemoutary Schools. 
By Noro Kuuinosuko. 
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•• Urgont Matters iu Education." By Abo Hidemasa. 
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Jitsu. 
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" A Feeling that Diot should be Improved." By Imamura Yuriu. 
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“ A Preventative of Near-sightedness.” By Tajiri InajirO. 
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“ The Teaching by Moans of Development prevailing at tho present 
Time." By Ikoma Yasuto. 
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“ The Importance of Fixing on one Mode of Writing Characters iu 
General Use.” By Iio So tar 6. 
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" Education on Practical Subjects.” By Tesljima Sei-icbi. (Cou- 
tiuuod iu No. 87.) 
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" The Education of the Blind and tlio Dumb." By Okubo Jitsu. 

87. 

“ Tlio Founding of Scholarships.” By Kaneko KontnrO. 
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" A Moans of Instructing Obildien who are not old enough to go to 
School.” By ICotako Koijirfi. 
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things to bo Feared and things not to bo Feared." By 
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" Japnnoso Grammar.” By Abo TomoichirG. 
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“ The Advantages and Disadvantages of Supplying Pupils with 
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" Examinations in Elementary Schools.” By Osada Katsulcicbi. 
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“ A Discussion of Mr. Kaueko’s Views on the Founding of Scholar¬ 
ships.” By Tnuaka Iiu. 
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Tho Improvement of the largo Abacus used in Schools.” By 
Kawasaki Hiz6. 
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» The Docidiug on ono Mode of Writing to be Employed in overy 
kind of Composition, nud the Preparation of a Grammar on tho 
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By Suwa Setsu. 
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entrusted to Women.” By Kaitnni Nawohoi. 
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“ Female Education." By Yatabo RyOkichi. 
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« A Mothod of Cultivating Virtue.” By Tanaka TOsaku. 


8 The reference is to teaching in elementary schools. 
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“ The Development op the Understanding. ” 

By Takei Tamotsu. 

A RfisuMfi. 

We now proceed to give in onr own words a risumd of a lecture 
delivered to the Sayetamn Branch of the Japanese Education Society by 
Mr. Tnkei Tamotsu on " The Development of the Understanding.” 0 

Iu order to show the importance of the subject discussed by the lecturer 
and the felicity of his method of treating it, a fow introductory remarks 
on the subject of education in general will not be out of place. 

Howover good the machinery made use of, the thing producod 
depends very much upon the nature of tho material on wliloh th 0 
machine works. This is essentially so when the human mind becomos 
tho subject operatod upon, and tho educational systom of a country the 
instrument employed to mould it into what is considered a proper shapo. 
Tbo Japanese) aro adopting to a very largo oxout the educational 
motbods of tho West, but the problem that they have to solve for them- 
solves, or some ouo has to solvo for them, is tho extont to which our 
Western mothods suit tho present condition of tho Japauoso mind. Tho 
question whotbor tbo immodiato transition from tbo systom to which 
thoy have been accustomod to tho European ono, is not too groat a loap, 
and, if so, what meaus can bo dovisod for connecting tho old with tbo 
now, what bridgo can bo constructed to servo ns a highway for tho 
uativo mind to cross tho gulf that lies botwoon its old familiar world aud 
that new nnexplorod regiou which it hopes to reach, is at onco ono of 
tbo most urgent and most perplexing quostions of the day. A minuto 
study of tbo educational systems of tbo various civilised countries of tho 
world, tends to show that they have all boon growths rather than 
oreatious. Iu so far as thoy have succeeded in reaching that final 
goal of education the touching of men how to think for themselves, 
thoy have been based on a most searching analysis of tbo 
peculiar meutnl characteristics of the people among whom they have 
been employed, and have boon the finite of the most labourious investi¬ 
gation of tbo psychological defects aud imperfections that previous agos 
of bad training produced. There is perhaps no meobauical apparatus 
which, to be successful, needs to be so flexiblo ns that of education. Its 


»The lecture will be found in Nob. 3 and 4 of the Socioty’s Journal. 
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success, like the success of so many otlior tilings, depends on perfect 
adnptibility. Aud because this is so, it is of the utmost importance 
that, previous to the adoption of any one system in a country, there 
should be a thorough understanding as to what are the strong and what 
tho weak points in the mind that has to be educated ; and how far the 
system which it is proposed to introduce is calculated to prove the ono 
most suited to the existent mental condition of its people. 

"Whether from not recognizing the truth and importance of this, or 
from a feeling of reluctance to expose to the gaze of unsympathetic 
foreign eyes tho weaknesses and deficiencies of the Japanese mind, or 
from some other cause, those natives who have published treatises on 
educational topics have, almost invariably, carefully avoided the subject 
of national mental peculiarities and characteristics. There are happily 
some few exceptions to the rule, the lecture of which we proposo 
giving a short r$sumd beiug ono of them. 

Mr. Takoi’s lecture is well written, aud extremely frank and out¬ 
spoken on a subject which to a native must always be a delicate and 
somewhat painful one, for no nation cares to confess that it is mentally 
deficient in some important particulars. The lecturer is evidently a man 
who has paid considerable attention to the subject which he undertakes 
to treat. The chief value of his essay lies in its almost exclusive reference 
to tho mind of a Japanese as distinguished from that of a 
foreigner. Mr. Takei specifics the particulars in which he con¬ 
ceives the native mind to be richly endowed, and those respects 
iu which it seems to him to be very deficient. He states at the 
outset that his object in giving an analytic account of the conditiou of 
the native mind is a practical one, and that he has therefore only pur¬ 
sued tho subject as far as its practical bearings render it necessary. 
Consequently he has not attempted anything like an exhaustive treat¬ 
ment of tho psychological phenomena witnessed in this country. He 
adds that, though in his lecture there will not be wanting matter that 
will prove gratifying to the Japanese as a nation, yet, in tho main, ho 
has rather aimed at bringing iuto prominence things the existence of 
which must cause regret, and that his chief object in drawing attention 
to theso things is the bringing about of their reform. 

After the introduction, Mr. Takei commences with tho remark that 

Tol. XTi.—14 
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Japanese learning Las always been borrowed, and is uot a product of the 
nation, and argues that learning being a product of tho intellect, it is in 
the condition of the latter that we must oxpeot to fiud the source of that 
want of independence that characterises all Japaneso learning. The 
deficiency of originating power complained of is certainly owing to some 
defect in tho adopted method of developing tho intellect. Ho goes on 
to ask iu what tho development of tho intellect consists. There are 
somo, he remarks, who maintain that it consists chiofly of Exporionco. 
Tboy say that if .a number of things bo soen aud heard, man’s intel¬ 
ligence will develop of itself. Others maintain that it depends on the 
cultivation of Memory : that if a man has a memory in which to store 
up all tho information which his field of observation yields to him, this 
will insure to him a mind that is both activo and intelligent. There are 
others agaiu who hold that intelligence depends upon tho cultivation of 
tho Reflective faculty ; that after things have boon scon and heard, aud 
even romomborod, if they bo not pondorod over aud tho natural laws 
that underlie thorn investigated, there can bo no truo and adoquato 
development of tho understanding. Hero tho lecturer gives it ns his 
opinion that tho corporation of tho throo processes is absolutely essential; 
and that, if any one of them bo wanting, tho effects will show thomsolvos 
in an imperfectly developed intellect—iu want of iudopeudcnco of thought 
and inventive power. 

Tho substnneo of tho lecturer's subsequent remarks is as follows 
“ There nro somo who maintain that it is owing to tho oxtromoly limited 
nature of our experience that wo Japanese hnvo no lenruing of our 
own. Our field of observation has been too confined to allow of our 
inventing much. But, considering that for conturics wo havo had tho 
closest intercourse with tho Chineso and Koreans, this oxplanatiou does 
not meet the case. Tho intercourse between oursolvos and the Chinese 
differs but little from that held between the Greeks nnd the -Romans, 
and yet, whilst both these nations oxccllod in inventive powor. wo find 
onrselvos almost totally without it. So it is clear our want of originality 
is not owing to want of experience. 

" Is it owing to lack of Memory ? Certainly not. We find ourselves 
endowed with this faculty in no ordinary way, so that, perhaps, there 
are few nations that con bo compared with us in this respect. 
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“ Is it then want of Reflective power ? Though loath to coufess it, 
wo are bound to say that it is. Our possessing no independent learning 
as a nation is owing to this deficiency. If this be so, then it is one of 
the primary dutios of all who are engaged iu education to devise means 
for the developing of this faculty. And this is not so difficult as might 
at first bo supposed ; for if as experience grows the habit of fixing 
the mind attentively on those things with which it comes into contact 
be acquired, the materials for thought will bo too abnudant to be soon 
exhausted. Aud as for the acquisition of knowledge, if we can only 
obtain its primary elements, we can work out the rest for our¬ 
selves ; for, with the reflective power duly developed, thoughts, like seeds 
in the fields, ought to multiply by hundreds spontaneously. 

“ And now, to take the three distinct mental faculties mentioned 
above iu order: I.—We have Experience. Experience has been 
divided iuto three parts, and made to consist of, (1) Sensation ; (2) 
Attention ; (8) Conception. Things which make themselves felt in the 
mind by means of the senses, produce what is called Sensation. When 
a Sensation has been produced, then the mind affected by it commences 
to examine the nature of the Sensation. This is called Attention. When 
Attention is insured, then the mind sets to work to oxaraine closely into 
the relation borne by the Sensation to the outer world ; and when the 
law that governs it is perceived, then wo have what is called a Concep¬ 
tion. Now all theso processes are essential to anything like vivid and 
minute experience ; aud upon experience that is miuuto and vivid does 
all true knowledge rest. II.—-Memory. Memory is of two kinds, viz., 
Verbal and Rational: that is, the words which express thoughts may be 
retained ; or the thoughts themselves, irrespective of the words in which 
they are expressed, may be remembered. Iu the acquirement of know¬ 
ledge one or other, or both, of these kinds of memory is employed. 
III.—The Reflective power consists of (1) Imagination, or Speculation ; 
and (2) Investigation, or Inquiry. Speculation it is that asks the bow 
and the why of things that oxist. It is divided into two parts, one 
being called Fancy and tho other Rational Imagination. Fancy depends 
on feeling. It is something tlmt can never make much progress or 
effect much good. But Rational Imagination is tho forerunner of all 
invention. Tho Inquiring spirit only comes into existence when the 
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faculty of Rational Imagination is folly developed. The inquiring spirit 
contains a large element of doubt in it, which leads those who possess it 
to question the correctness of conclusions to which others have come. 
The maturing of this faculty is the final goal of all development, and, 
when accomplished, is the fruitful source of all kinds of knowledge. 

" Au<l uow ’ tokin 8 t,ie ftb °vo analysis of mental states and processes 
as our guide, let us inquire in what respects the Japanese mind is well 
or ill furnished with those elements that are the ,itu, qua non of all true 
and thorough development. In the first placo, wo find that in the 
Japanese mind there no is lack of Sensation, but in the Attention and 
Conception which should follow, it is very deficient. Again, although 
tho native mind is oudowod with no ordinary amount of Verbal Memorizing 
power, it is very weak in what is called Rational Memory. Although 
thero is no lack of Fancy, Ratioual Iraagiuatiou is very deficient; and ns 
for the Inquiring spirit, it is at such a low ebb that practically it is non- 
existent. The results of our investigation then aro ns follows : Deficiencies 
5, viz., Attention, Conception, Rational Momory, Rational Imagination 
and Inquiry. Non-defioioncios 8, viz., Sensation, Verbal Memory and 
Fancy. For tho obtaining of tho fruits of tho Understanding, it is 
absolutely necessary that the eight processes sketched above should bo 
faithfully followed. But it seems as though tho cultivation of tho 
Japanese mind had boon confinod to tho development of Sonsntion, 
Verbal Memory and Fancy. If wo divide the powers which contribute 
to knowledge up into ton parts, then tho proportion in which they ought 
to bo present would be as follows :-Experionco, 2*; Memory, 2J; 
Reflection 6. By this wo see that tho parts which are most deficient in 
tho Japanese mind are those which can loast bo dispensed with.*’ 

Horo the lecturor goes on to attempt to show how the existing stato 
of things has come about, discussing their geographical as well ns their 
historical antecedents. It is very possible that the viows of Mr. 
Takoi may be objected to by some ns somewhat extreme, and that 
sinco the lecture was delivered changes have occurred which demand 
some modifications in the above statements to make them strictly 
accurate; yet those foreigners who have come into close contact with 
the Japanese mind and those natives who have given the subject careful 
and impartial consideration, must admit that there is a great deal of 
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truth in many of Mr. Tukei's remarks, and that psychologists would do 
well to pursue the inquiry further, making the analysis as exhaustive 
as possiblo. The power of the verbal memory of native students in this 
country is quite astonishing, but if auy other language is asked for than 
that in which the author they are studying has expressed himself, they 
frequently become embarrassed and speechless. All this is, of course, 
the offect of the Chinese educational system that has been followed for 
so mauy centuries. In it the mind has been concentrated on words or 
ideographs instead of on ideas, and depth of thought has been sacrificed 
to a skilful arrangement of phrases. 

The primary work of education, then, for a loug time to come, 
must be the developing of the originating, speculating power 
of the nation. Not until the native mind is freed from the deaden¬ 
ing mechanism with which it has beeu oppressed and bound as 
with adamautiue chaius, will it cease to be the slave of words, 
forms, and fixed inflexible processes, aud move about at ease in the sea 
of thought, visiting what region it ploasos, and collecting from each place 
visited such materials as it has to yield, aud using its accumulated 
treasures to strengthen and adorn structures whose designs aud execution 
are alike creations of its own genius, and no longer as heretofore 
facsimiles or slightly modified reproductions of models invented by 
others. 
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SPECIMENS OF AINU FOLK-LORE. 


By the Rev. Jso. Batchelor. 
[Read 14th March, 1888.] 


The following specimens of Aina folk-lore form a small portion of 
matter which the writer has himself collected, from time to time, during 
a period of nearly sis years. They are merely specimens. Many other 
examples might be given. Bat it is presumed that the following half- 
dozen samples will be fully sufficient to illustrate the manner in which 
this crudo race of men, in the absence of books, keep their legends, 
fables, and traditions alive. 

It is not pretended that all such legends are interesting to general 
readers, for some of them may be said to be quite ridiculous and non¬ 
sensical. Nevertheless, they are all curious in their way, and are 
certainly well worth studying from a linguistical, philosophical and 
anthropological standpoint; hence it is hoped that the following 
specimens of Ainu folk-lore will not come amiss to the ethnologist. 

Some of the Ainu legends and traditions are recited in prose, and 
others in a kind of verse. Those given in verse are recited in a sort of 
sing-song monotone, whilst those in prose are chanted more in the 
natural tone of voice. 

Each legend has its own particular name, as a reference to those 
here given will show. In the case of those in verse, the name appears 
to indicate either the metre or tone of voice, whilst in those given in 
prose the name seems to point rather to the subject than to the tune or 
metre. For an example of prose see the last specimen given, and for 
verse see auy of the preceding ones. 
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TLc legends or traditions given below will be found in parallel 
columns, Ainu on one side and an English translation on the other. 
The divisions into verses or sections are the writer’s own, made for 
his own convenience in the matter of translation and for easy reference; 
and it is hoped that they will be found usefal to any persons who may 
hereafter either desire to translate the Ainu for themselves, or to 
compare the one language with the other. 

The translation is as literal as possible, but the writer cannot hope, 
in every case, to have hit upon the exact corresponding English word 
or phrase. To any one who knows how difficult it is to translate the 
legends and fables of one nation into the language of another, my 
misgivings on this point will be easily understood, duly appreciated and 
it is hoped, generously pardoned. 

In order that the theme should not be interrupted, it will be found 
that most of the notes and explanations have been reserved till the end 
of each legend. 

I will now proceed with the specimens 


I.—AN AINU LEGEND OF A FAMINE. 
Incsa-Incsa.® 


1. Inusa-Iuusa Ramma kaue 

“ puyara otta 
“ kemeki patek 

“ nepki ue aki 
“ an an awa; 

2. Inu6a-Inusa puyara 1 otta 

“ poro tuki 
“ kike-ush 3 bashui 
“ kanbaslmi ka 
“ momuatara. 

3. Inusa-Inusa Kike-ush bashui 


1. There was a woman who was 
ever sitting by the window 
and doing some kind of needle¬ 
work or other; 

2. In the window 1 2 of the house 
there was a large cup filled to 
the brim with wine, upon 
which floated a ceremonial 
moustache-lifter. 3 

8. The ceremonial moustache- 
lifter was dancing 3 about upon 
the top of the wiue cup. 


“ tuki kata 

“ tereke-tereke. 3 


■ Imua-inusa appears to be the name of the tune or tone of voice in which 
the legend is recited. 
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4. Inusa-Inusa Shongo pa wa 
“ pita kane 

“ shongo gesh wa 

“ atte kane 

“ ene hawashi:— 

6. Iuusa-Innsa Ko-ingara gnsu, 

“ pase Kamni 

“ shi no Kamoi 

“ ene turn pakno 

“ eshiknabi he an ? 

G. Innsa-Iunsa Aina kotan 

“ kem-nsh iki wa 

“ Aina atara 

“ ep kn isam 

“ rai wa okere 

“ auak ki koroka 

“ . patek koro kam- 
dachi 

“ patek ekor amam 

“ tonoto akara 

“ ki ruwe ne na. 

7. Iuusa-Inasa Pase Kampi 

“ erampokiwen 

“ yuk atte an 

“ chep atte an 

“ ki wa ne yak ne 

“ aatara ibe 

“ gasa ne na. 

8. Innsa-Iunsa Pase Kamoi 

“ irampokiwen wa 

V kore, tambe gasa 

“ ingar' an awa 

“ son no poka 

“ Aina kotan 

“ kem-nsh an 


4. In explaining the subject from 
the beginning, and setting it 
forth from the eud, the tale 
runs thus:— 

5. Now look, do yon think that 
the great God, do you think 
that the true God was blind ? 

G. In Ainu land there was a great 
famine, and the Ainu were 
dying from want of food ; yet 
with what little rice-malt and 
with what little millet they 
had they made (a cup of) wine. 


7. Now, the great God had mercy, 
and, in order that oar relatives 
might eat, produced both deer 
and fish. 


8. And the great God had mercy 
upon us, therefore He looked 
upon us and, in truth, saw 
that in Ainu-land there was a 
famine and that the Ainu had 
nothing to eat. 
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Inusa-Inusa Ainu utara 
“ ep ka isam 

“ ki rok okai. 

0. Inusa-Inusa Tambe gam 
" uei ft tnki 

“ iwan 4 ahinloko* 

“ oro aotn. 

10. InnBft-IuuBft Iruka uo koro 

“ tonoto hurft 
“ obisei upsboro 
“ etushnatki. 

11. Inusa-Inusa Tarabo gusu kamui 

" obitta asbko auk® 

“ kotan koro kamui 

“ no wa uo yakka 

“ atakruwono; 

12. Iuusa-Inusa ShiBak tonoto 

“ aukomaktokka 
“ ki ruwo no. 

18. Inusa-Inusa Petru-UBh mat 7 
“ cbiwa8bokot mat 
“ otutapkftnru 

“ ukakushpari. 

14. Inusa-Inusa Taada orota 

“ kamui obitta 

“ sbauobft otta 

“ miua kane; 

15. Inuaft-Innaa Kamui sbiwontep 

“ OBbitkurukoto 

“ rapoketa 

“ tu yuk kiBhki; 

“ aetaye-taye; 

1 G. Inuna-Inusft Iworo sbokuruka 
“ akoewara-ewara 
“ ne-i korachi; 

“ ftpka topa 


9. Tbon was that cup of wine 
emptiod iuto six 4 lacquer-ware® 
vosboIb. 

10. In a very littlo wbilo tho scont 
of the wine filled tho whole 
bouse. 

11. Tboroforo woro all the gods 
led 0 io, and tbo gods of placos 
were brought from ovory- 
whoro; 

• 

12. And tboy woro all well pleased 
with that delicious wiuo. 

18. Tbon tho goddossos 7 of tho 
rivors aud tho goddesses of tho 
mouths of rivers danced back 
and forth in the house. 

14. Upon this all the gods laughed 
with smiles upon their faces; 

15. And whilst they looked at tho 
goddesses, they saw them pluck 
out two hairs from a deer ; 

10. And, as it were, blow them 
over tho tops of the mountains ; 
then appeared two herds of 
deer skipping upon the moun- 
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Inusa-Inusa shinna kane 
“ momambe top a 

“ shinna kane 

“ iworo sbokata 

“ arnterekere. 

17. Iuusa-Innsa Ta chep ramram 

“ arisbpa-rishpa 

“ pet iworo shoka 

“ akoewara-ewara 

“ ne-i korachi 

“ pokua chep rup 

“ shuma shim 

“ knnna chep rnp 

“ sliem korachi. 

18. Inusa-Inusa Chep ne mannp 

" pet iworo shoka 

“ enmashtekka. 

19. Inusa-Inosa Tap orowa no 

“ Ainu ntara 

“ chep koiki gnsu 

“ pet iworo kata 

“ chip terekere. 

20. Inusa-Innsa Chepnu ko-okai 

“ iworo shokata 

“ okkaibo utara 

“ ynknu ko-kai. 

21. Tambe gusu Ainu mosbiri 
pirika ruwe ne. Tambe gnsu 
shashui shiri pak no tan 
eramaure an ruwe ne. Tambe 
gusu nei aramanre uruokata 

an ruwe ne na. 


tain tops, one of bucks and the 
other of does. 


17. Then they plucked out two 
scales from a fish, and, as it 
were, blew them over the 
the rivers, and the beds of the 
rivers were so crowded with 
fish that they scraped upon 
the stones, and the tops of the 
rivers were so full that the fish 
stood out like the porches of 
houses and were dried up by 
the sun. 

18. So the things called fish filled 
all the rivers to the brim. 

19. Then the Ainu went fishing 
and caused their boats to 
dance upon the rivers. 

20. The young men now found 
fish and venison in rich abun¬ 
dance. 

21. Hence it is that Aiuu-land is 
so good. Hence it is that 
from ancient times till now 
there has been hunting. Hence 
it is that there are inheritors 
to tlixs hunting. 
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Note on Verse 2. 

iThia vtryara or window i« always placed in the cast cud of a hut. It is the 
sacred window, and no person may look into a hut through it without incurring 
the penalty of groat displeasure from the owner thereof. The Amu often worship 
towards the sun rising through it, and always, in their libations, throe drops of wine 
are thrown towards it. Outside of this window there arc always clusters of whittled 

willow sticks, called burn or tma, to be seen. 

These are placed there as offerings to the gods, as a sign to them of the devout- 
ness of tho worshipper. Besides these willow offerings, one may often see long 
pole, stuck into the earth having the skull. of bears or deer placed upon them a 
a sign of thankfulness for success in the hunt. This window, then, being eosecrcd 
and, in a sense, the peculiar property of the gods, wo may easily understand why 
a Is, go. well-flUod cup of wine was placed before it. It was an offering, and was 
placed there to aolloit tho favour of tho gods. 

* The oeretnonial moustaehe-llfWrs arc peculiarly made, and arc used for 
apeclalrcligiou.purpo.es. They are of different patterns. Some have boar, and 

some havo dcor carved upon them. Tho present one, however, is called Kikt-wh 
1... « mouiUcho-Ufter with *.»!.«. "P°“ «-« 

u-od at worship when supplications arc made for any particular benefit*. Those 
which havo animals carved upon them arc generally used when thanks are made 
to the gods, whilst a common mou.tnche-liftcr, having no particular carving upon 
It, is used on general occasions, a. for instance, when some nows of any kind is 
being made known, or when a friend or relative make* a call. 

Tho use of theso raoustacho-liftors is peculiar. Tho ref.on dim seems to be. 
Pint, to keep the moustaohe out of tho wine, and secondly, to offer drops of drink 
to tho gods with. Thrco drops must bo given to the fire goddess, three thrown 
towards tho east window, three towards the north-east corner of the hut whore the 
Ainu treasures are kept, and thou three drops must bo offered to any special god for 
whoso benefit tho libations arc offered or to whom tbo Ainu arc paying worship. 

Wine enters very largely into all the religious worship of the Amu, and they often 
. make religion a pretext for getting intoxicated. It has occurred to 
,hi. legend of the famine is kcpt.alivc only in order to show how good * thmg it 
to make wine and how wcll-plca.ing to the gods it is to offer libation, to them. It 
was the smell of the wine which drew the gods together, it was wine wh h 
plessod the goddesses and made them dsncc.it was wine again which caused the 

male gods to smile; in short, it was all owing to this one large cup of wine that 

food was brought to the Ainu and that there are any of them alive now. It was 
the wine which even caused the moustache-lifter to float about and dance upon 
• the top of the cup! What a sight is a full cup of wine to an Ainu How 
quickly his eyes sparkle and dance with delight when he sees it. The y 
sound of the word M*t or tonotn makes him smack his bps. 
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Note os Yebss 3. 

•The word Ureke-tereke, which I hive here translated by •' dancing about,” 
really means to "jump,” “ skip” or “bop about.” Here two ideas are intro- 
duced :—Fint the cup was so full of wine that the verylmoustache-lifter oould float 
upon it without touching the brim; secondly the monstache-lifter was so pleased 
that it could not contain itself, bat mast needs ship, jump, hop or dance about 
with delight 1 So good and powerful was the wine. 

Note on Yekse 4. 

This is merely an Ainu idiom and expresses the idea that this particular 
subject shall be thoroughly explained and set forth. 

Note on Yeesx 5. 

The idea contained in these lines seems to be thisThough the Ainu were in 
such straits, yet it was not without the knowledge of the gods;aud it was not 
possible that they should neglect this large enp of delicious wine which was placed 
in the window for their special delectation. It was made and placed 
there in order to get the gods together that they might talk over this mighty 
famine, to put them iuto a good temper and cause them to help the Ainu in this 
their sad calamity. No! the gods were not blind. 

Note ox Vebss 6. 

Though food was so very scarce, yet what little rice or millet the Ainu 
had they gave it up to the gods. They made a little choice wine as an offering and 
presented it to them. Heuce may be seen the devoutness of the ancients. The 
result was as is stated in the 7th verse ; fish and venison were caused to abound! 
The prayer was heard and answered. 

Note on Yebse 9. 

1 Six appears to be the sacred or perfect number of the Ainu ; hence, a little of 
the wine was put into each of the six lacqner-ware vessels. 

•These lacquer-ware vessels are of Japanese make and are highly prized by tlio 
Ainu. In fact, they look upon them as special treasures, and the importance of a 
man is measured by the number of these vessels in his possession, aud by the 
number of old swords he has. It Is said that, in ancient times, the Japanese 
rulers used to sell these vessels to the Ainu, well filled with take, of oourse, for fish 
and the skins of animals. Money was never paid for these things. Henoe, at a 
drinking .ceremony, the very best lacqncr-ware vessels are produced; the wine is 
poured into them and then ladled oat into wine-cops and handed round. Strange 
•to say, the women are allowed to come in and sit behind their husbands and drink, 
•il anything is handed to them, though they must never take part in the prayers. 
The women, however, get very little wine indeed 1 Wine was made for gods and men, 
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not for women. The mistress iu whose house the libations are offered is allowed 
to produce a bottlo-not a large one, to bo sure, but still a bottle-winch is flllod 
and kept for her private use 1 The lucky womau generally hides this bottle, lest 
her loviug husbaud should steal it aud roltove her of the contonta thoroof! 

Notb on Tnn ll. 

•The word athU auk, which I hove hero translated by " led in," really means 
•• to bo led in by the hand." The Ainu havo a very curious custom of taking 
persons by tho hand and leading them into the house; it is a sign of great honour 
to be so lod. It is considered to be tho height of disrespect to enter an Ainu hut 
without tint giving warning of one’s presence; but as ttaoro aro no doors to the 
huts, a callor thus being unablo to kuock beforo entering, ho must wait outside 
and cough or make a noise with his throat till some ono comes out and oitlicr asks 
him to walk In or takos him by tho hand and loads him to a seat by tho firo. Thus, 
out of groat rospeot, tho gods woro lod into tho hut by tho hand. 

Noth on Vbubk 18. 

t FHni uih mat is tho goddess of riven, from thoir source to thoir outlet, aud 
Vhlwaihtkot mat prosidos over thoir mouths. 


II.—ANOTHER LEGEND OF A FAMINE. 

Tho following curious lines were snug to mo by nu aged Amn to 
whom I had just beou explaining tho dangers aud ovils of drinking too 
much wine, aud to whom I had been endeavouring to show how much 
hotter it is to worship God in spirit and iu truth thnu by offoring Him 
wine aud whittled pieces of willow wood. Tho old mau’s object in 
singing this tradition to me was to enforce upon my miud tho fact that, 
notwithstanding all I had said, the gods wore, at tho time of tho famine 
indicated below, pleased with these offerings, aud aro still delighted 
wlieu the devout worshipper indicates his sincerity by settiug theso 
things beforo them. 

This soDg, tradition, legend, or whatever it may be called, is quite 
typical of the way in which the Ainu convoy their thoughts on religion 
and other serious matters to ono another; and I give it here as an 
example thereof. 
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KlMTA NA.* 


1. Hepokitekba Kimta na. 

Heteshtekka 

Atayo tomo-taye. “ 

2. Paiaa aine Kimta na. 

Shietasbbe 

Mokoro okai “ 

Aamkokomo “ 


Akoro wa yan au. “ 

3. Ingar' ike Kimta na. 

Aina kotan “ 

Kem-nsb rok okai. “ 

4. Chinakara wa gasa Kimta na. 

Sbishiri-muka “ 

Sanobatu “ 

Poro etasbbe “ 

Cbioyango. “ 

5. Tambc gnsu Kimta na. 

Aiua utare “ 

lbe ruwe ue. “ 

G. Tambe gusu Kimta na. 

Ainu orowa no “ 


1. There was something upon the 
seas bowing and raising its 
head. 

2. And when they came to see 
what it was, they found it to be 
a monstrous sea-lion fast 
asleep, which they seized and 
brought ashore. 

3. Now, when we look at the 
matter, we find that there was 
a famine in Aina-land. 

4. And we see that a large sea- 
lion was cast upon tho shores of 
the mouth of the Sara river. 

5. Thus the Ainu were able to eat 
(i. e. obtained food). 

6. For this reason inao and wine 
were offered to the gods. 


Inao ue yakka “ 

Tonoto ne yakka “ 

Eyaiyattasa ruwe ne. “ 

7. Aeyai kamui Kimta na. 7. So the gods to whom these 

Nere kane “ offering were made jeers pleased 

An an ruwe no. “ and are pleased. 

The first and second of these verses are a kind of introductory 
statement of the theme. The remote ancestors of the Ainu race are 
represented as having seen some large and curious object floating about 
upon the tops of the waves of the sea, and rising and falling with them. 
The men, therefore, launch their boats and go to see what the object 


• Kimta na is the name of the tone or tone of voice in which this legend is 
incited. 

▼•I. xvi.—16 
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may be. They find it is a mighty sea-lion (shutashbe). They then 
seize the animal, and, by some means or other (how is not stated) bung 

The third and fourth verses mako known the fact that at this 
particular time thero was a famine in Ainu-land, and that the Ainu of 
to-day, in looking back upon this sad calamity, soo in tho sleeping 
sea-lion the hand of the gods working to preserve tho race from 
starvation and certain destruction. This mighty sea-monster is said to 
have been cast upon tho shores of the mouth of tho 8aru river. Sara, 
it should be remembered, is regarded .by tho Ainu of the south of 
Yczo as tho chief district in this island ; and tho Shishiri-muka is the 

largest rivor in Saru. . 

Verses six and seven aro intended to show that libations of wino 
and tho offering of Jnao (U. whittled pieces of willow wood having tho 
shavings left attached) have aUcays been a woll-pleaaing sacrifice to the 
gods, and therefore arc so now. They pleased the gods at .thatArno, 
and that they pleaso thorn note is seen from tho fact that food is still 
extended to the Ainu race. Hence one groat reason why such ancient 
religious customs should not be abolished. Hence too, according to 
Ainu reasoning, this reco of men have no cause to change one form of 
religiou and its accompanying ceremonies and rites for another. Thus 
wo boo that tho Ainu, though without knowledge, aro hy no menus 
without reason, nor aro they so stupid and easily led as some people 
may have us suppose. 


III.—AN AINU LEGEND OF THE LARGE TROUT. 

PlU-HAM-PlU.* 

1. Piu-ham-piu Shishiri-muka 1. At the source of tho Saru river 

•« pet ctokota there is a large lake. 

« poro to an ruwo ne. 

2. Piu-ham-piu Nei a orota 2. In this lake there was a monster 

*Piu ham-piu ii the name of the tune or tone of voico in which this legend is 
recited. 
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Piu-ham-piu poro tokusbish 
“ to pa ue-i 

“ amokrap shuyo 

“ to ke9 tA 

“ atkochi shuye 

“ koran rawe no. 

8. Piu-hanvpiu Kamui kowokari; 

« akoiki gusu 

•• uwekarapa ruwo no; 

“ koroka araigo 

•« eaikap rnwo no; 

«• nnukara 

*• korau an, 

»* rarama kano 

■«' ki rnwo no. 

4. Piu-ham-piu Ikorampoktuyo 

•• an wa no yak uo 

“ Ainu mosbiri 

•• aoyam gusu 

kaudo orowa uo 
*• ikaobas an. 

5. Piu-ham-piu Ran an ino 

11 poro tokusbisb 

“ am-kokishima. 

0. Piu-bam-piu Poro tokusbisb 
" arikiki koro 

“ aorawokatta. 

7. Piu-bam-piu Arikiki au koro 

•« poro tokushisb 

» kambekuru ka 

•« aopusu kara aino 

“ ayange. 

8. Piu-ham-piu Kamui obitta 

“ emush etayo 

“ tata-tata 

“ a-oanraige. 


trout which was so big that it 
used to flap its (pectoral) fins 
At one end and wnvo its tail at 
the other. 


8. Then the honourable ancestors 
mot and wont to kill this fish, 
but found themselves nnablo to 
accomplish their end, though 
they attempted to do so for 
many days. 


4. Because, then, they very much 
desired to kill tho fish, the gods, 
who bad a special rogard for 
tho wolfaro of Ainu-land, sent 
help from heaven. 

5. And, the gods descending, tboy 
soizod tho great trout with thoir 
hands (claws). 

0. Upon this it plunged mightily 
and wont to tho bottom of tho 
lako with great force. 

7. Thon the gods put forth all 
thoir power, and, drawing tho 
great trout to tho surface of tho 
water, brought it ashore. 

8. Upon this all the honourable 
ancestors drew their swords 
and chopped the fish till they 
quite killed it. 
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It is 8aid that this mighty trout was iu the habit, not only of 
swallowing any auimals, such as deer and bears, that might come to tho 
shores of the lake to drink, but would sometimes swallow up men, 
women and children. Nay, not only so, but even whole boats full of 
people 1 Yes, boats and all! Hence it was that the ancients were so 
anxious to slay this monster. 

The Ainu appear to havo a spocial dread of large lakes, because 
they say that every now aud again one of these monster fish suddenly 
puts in au appoaranco, and commences its destructive work of swallow¬ 
ing animals and human boiugs. Only a fow hundred years ago, say 
thoy, ouo of those awful fish was found doad upon the shores of tho 
Shikot 1 to (Cbitoso lake). This monstor liad swallowed a large doer, 
horns and all, but tho horns caused a severe attack of indigestion to 
como on, which tho fish could not got over; nay, the horns wore so long 
that thoy protruded from its stomach and caused its doath. 

It is to tho actions of ono of these monstrous fish that all earth¬ 
quakes, of whioh thoro aro many occnrronoos iu Yozo, aro to bo tracod. 
Tho earth, so far as Ainu-land is concerned, is supposed to rost 
upon tho back of ono of thoso crontures; and, whenever it movos, tho 
world, os a matter of courso, must fool tho effects and movo also. This 
earthquako-causiug fish is sometimes called Tokuthith, trout ” ; 
and sometimes Moshiri ikkexre chej>, i.e. " the backbone fish of tho 
world." 

ptopoi the Shikot or Chttoie lake, it may perhaps bo worth recording that 
tho Ainu say tho sea need to como up to its very borders, so that largo junks from 
Japan formerly anohorod there; and that tho present lako is ueithor half so largo nor 
deep as it used to be. Voloanio eruptions have, acoording to Ainu traditions, been 
tho powers at work here. Shikot is really the old name of tho river which flows 
into this lake, and from which the lako formorly took its name. 
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IV.—AN AINU TRADITION CONCERNING OKIKURUMI AND 

SAKAI. 

Tusunabanu.* 

1. Okikurumi 1 Tasuoabanu. 1. Okikurumi and Samai came to 

Samai on guru* “ harpoon tho sword-fisb. 


1. Okikurumi 1 Tusuuabanu. 1. Okikurumi and Samai came to 

Samai im guru* “ harpoon tho sword-fish. 

Utura ino “ 

Ropa gusn ariki “ 

2. Ru etok orogo Tusuuabanu. 2. Aud we waited for them at tho 

Chi aiwakto “ P lnoe - 

Okai ash awa “ 

8. Ariki ino Tusuuabanu. 0. Whou they cam© they ofToct- 

Aishitikootko " ually harpooned a largo fish. 

4. Tap orawa no Tusunabauu. 4. From this poiut the fish wont 

Atui pfl , 10 " from one ond of tho sea to tho 

Atui gosh no “ other, taking tho bont with it. 

Chip okira ash “ 

C. Tauo aiuo Tusunabauu. 0. Now Samai collapsed for want 

Samai uu guru 11 of strougth. 

Kiroro ekot " 

0. Okikurumi Tusunabauu. 0. Upon this Okikurumi put forth 

Ashiri iporo “ oil his strougth and wrought 

Ikosango » with the grunt of a young mau. 

Pouro humsei “ 

Yaikopuui "__ 

•TuMunabami in tho tone or tono of voice in which this legond is recited. 

is the Ainu nomo of tho Japanese hero Kuruhonguwan Minnmoto 
no Yoshitsunc, who waa driven to Yezo by his youngor brother in tho 12th century 
of our era, ond who is said by tho Ainu to have taught their ancestors the arts of 
hunting and fishing. 

t Samai un -juru stands for Denkti, who was tho servant and retainer of Yoshi- 
tauno, and who is said to have accompanied him to Yezo. Samai un guru merely 
means " a Japanese," Samai being short for Samoro, which is the Ainu name for 
•• Japan," e.g. Samoro fcofan." Japan,” S amoroun guru ox Samai un guru, "a Japan- 
esc." Here I may add, tho name of the famous volcanic mountain, the Fuji Yana of 
tho Japanese, is possibly none other than a corruption of the Ainu namo Huchi 
Kamui, who is supposed to be tho goddess of fire. 


Tusuuabanu. 

<4 

Tusunabauu. 


Tusunabauu. 


Tusunabauu. 


2, Aud wo waited for thorn at tho 
fishing place. 

0. Whou thoy came thoy effect¬ 
ually harpooned a largo fish. 

4. From this poiut the fish wont 
from one ond of tho sea to tho 
other, taking tho boat with it. 

5. Now Samai collapsed for waut 
of strougth. 

0. Upon this Okikurumi put forth 
all his strougth and wrought 
with the gruut of a young mau. 


\ 
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7. Tane aine Tosunabanu. 

Okikurumi “ 

Tek tui poki 

Tek tai kasbi 

Tu kom poppise “ 

Ehopnni 

8. Tftno nine Tusuuabnnn. 

Okikurumi “ 

Koro won-buri “ 

Euangurn kaihi “ 

EpukiUift 

Eno itftk-hi “ 

0. Tftn won abiriknp Tusuunbnuu. 
E iki giisu " 

E kotush tuyo un 44 

10. Kito anftk no Tusunftbftnu. 

Kito not nnftk “ 

Kano no gusu “ 

E osbiko uu “ 

Knno kik bum 41 

Pono kouro bum " 

E komiunu-sbituo 44 

11. Hai tush annk Tusunftbanu. 

Hai no gusu “ 

E kii wa bni sara " 

Hopuni 44 

12. Tush ftuiik no Tusunabftnu. 

Nipesh * no gusu 44 

E ka wa nipcsh 44 

Tai hopuni 44 

18. E wen-ekot yak Tusunnbanu. 
Sbisbiri-muka 4 


7. Then there arose upon the 
palms and back of his hands 
two blood-stained blisters. 


8. And with temper depleted upon 
bis conuteuiiuco Okikurumi 
sftid 


9. Ob, this bad sword-fish, as you 
nro doing this I will cut tbo 
harpoon lino; 

10. Aud because upon tbo bftrpoou 
bead there is metal, yon shall 
grofttly suffer from tbo noiso of 
striking iron and grinding bones 
in your stomach; 

11 . Bccauso the lino is raado of 
hemp, a plaiu of hemp shall 
grow out of thoe ; 

12. Bocause the rope is made of 
Nipesh, a Nipesh forest shall 
grow from thy back; 

18. And whon you die you shall be 
cast into the mouth of the Shi* 


* Nipesh is the name of the tree with the bark of which tho Ainu make their 
fishing ropes. It is called in Japanese Shina no ki. 
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Snu o bulu Tusunabanu. sliiri-muka 4 river, and crows 


E oynu yak ue 

a 

aud many kinds of dogs sbnll 

Paskuru 

a 

congrogato upon tboo aud defilo 

Usa seta 

a 

thoe. 

Ankotoisere 

a 


E ka un osoma 

a 


E ka un okuima 

a 


Nnngon na 

a 


14. Eramau Tusunabanu. 

H. Now, though tho sword-fish 

Hawe ash koroka 

a 

said it understood, and thought 

Ainu itak uowa 

a 

it was Ainu that was spoken, 

Ambo yainu au gusu 

ii 

yot it secretly laughed and 

Paugo mina 

ii 

went its way. 

AuweBhuyo 

n 


Arapa au awa 

ii 


15. Arapa an tok koro Tusunabanu. 

15. But boforo it had gone any 

A osliiko un 

•i 

groat distauco, mighty pains 

Kano kik bum 

ii 

soixod it, and in its stomaoh 

Pono kouro bum 

ii 

was hoard tho sound of strik¬ 

Utasa tasa 

ii 

ing iron aud of griuding 

Aokonramu 

ii 

bones. 

Sbituo kano 

ii 


Tauak kauo 

ii 


10. I ka wa bai sara Tusunabanu. 

16. And plains of hemp and 

Hotuku 

ii 

forests of Nipeih and Shiuri 

Nipesb Lai 

ii 

sprouting forth from its body, 

Hotuku 

ii 

it was cast ashoro in a dying 

Shiuri • tai 

ii 

condition. 

Hotuku 

a 


Iki an aiuo 

a 


Kai an aiuo 

a 


Koi-yango an 

ii 



1 Shiihirt-muka is the namo of the Sara river. 

* Shiuri . This is the name of the wood out of which harpoon shafts aro made. 
The Japanese of Yezo call this wood h’igaki. 

f 
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17. Usa seta 

Tusuuabnuu. 

17. Thou the dogs nnd crows 

Use paskuru 

44 

congregated upon it and 

I-ukotoi sere 

41 

defiled it. 

I ka un osoma 

14 


I ka uu okuima 

44 


18. Tauo awn 

Tusunabanu. 

18. Upon this Okikurumi came 

Okikurumi 

« 

down from tho mountains and 

Sap wa ariki 

it 

said:— 

Ene itnki 

ii 


19. Tan wen shiriknp Tusuunbauu. 

19. Oh ! you bad sword-fish, it is 

E renga gusu 

If 

by your own fault nud for 

E kip ne gusu 

II 

your own doings that you nro 

Aepakashnu 

41 

thus punished. 

Shiri no un 

44 


20. Apokna notkowo Tusuuabnuu. 

20. Your lower jaw shall bo used 

Ashinru no koro 

ii 

in tho out-houso, and your 

Akanua nolkcwo 

•• 

uppor one shall bo sunk with 

Shuma koroudo 

ii 

a stouo, and you must dio a 

Tn rai won rai 

ii 

very hard and painful death. 

Aki ruwe no na 

ii 


21. Tan okai shirikap Tusunabnnu. 

21. Do not treat this Aina tnlo of 

Ainu itak 

41 

tho sword-fish slightingly. 

Itoki irnra ynu 

44 



Tho objoct of this tradition appears to bo threefold. 

First to prosorvo nnd hand down to posterity tbo fact that Yoslii* 
tsuuo nud Beukoi once reside^ among tbo Ainu race nnd taught tho 
pcoplo how to catch tho larger kinds of fish. That these two persons 
really camo to Yezo (aud there cnu bo but little doubt as to their having 
gone to Sagbnlien also) nud dwelt at Saru for a time, seems almost 
iudisputablo, but what oventually bccnmo of them wo are unable to 
determine, nt least from what Ainu traditions havo hitherto been obtaiuod. 
Wo may perhaps learn more in time. 

The second object of this tradition is to teach people not to despiso 
n new-comer or stranger, but rather to see what ho can do and what 
usoful things may be learned from him, e.g. the tradition says :—Ru 
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stole oroga chiaiwakte okai ash aica, “ and wo wailed for them at tbo 
fishing place." The Ainu interpret this by snyiug that tho ancients 
took their boats and went to tho point where tho fishing was to com¬ 
mence, aud waited for tho appearauce of Yoshitsune aud Bcnkei. Their 
motive, however, was to see boforohand where tho best fish might be 
caught aud to return more successful than their Japanese friends. They 
did not so much desire to learn from them as to parade thoir own skill. 
But it turned out that tho Ainu caught no fish, whilst YoshitsuDO secured 
the very king of the sword-fish 1 

In tho third place this tradition tencbos tho Ainu not to forgot tho 
oxcoeding great power of Yoshitsune. Though Benkei dropped down in 
tho boat through shoor oxlmustiou, and tho harpoon lino had to bo cut, 
yot Yoshitsune turned out to bo tho conqueror. Ho cursed the fish with 
a mighty curse. Forosts of trees and plains of hemp woro to grow from 
its body, and its interior was to resound again with the noise of iron 
striking togothor and of grinding bones. It was to dio a hard aud pain¬ 
ful death, be cast iuto tho mouth of tho Saru river and bo horribly defiled 
by crows and dogs. Such was tho curse, and so indeed, say tho 
Aiuu, did all surely como to pass. Tho tradition finishes up with a 
caution not to treat this Ainu talo in a slighting mauuor. 


V.-LEGEND OF OKIKURUMI IN LOVE. 

Tho following ridiculous logend of the boro Okiknrumi in love 
with an Ainu maiden was told mo somo four years ago by an old man 
who has, I believe, sinco passed away. It is a curious production 
altogether. In hearing tho commencement of this legend, I had 
expected great things, but in tho end found that it finished up with 
nothing. 

Tho purpose for which this legend is recited seems to bo to tench 
young lovers never to despair oven if thoy cannot obtain the objects of 
thoir affections, aud never to look too much after the softer sex. Tho 
great Okiknrumi fell deoply in love; ho became very ill, exceedingly love- 

Tol. XYL-ir 
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sick ; be lost bis appetite and bodily streugtb. He laid down in bis but 
iu sulleu despair aud would eat neither good food nor bad ; he was, in 
Abort, ready to die of love; and, mark you, all this happened through 
taking just one glance at a beautiful woman. “ Dear, dear,” says the 
legend, “ bow badly be felt!” Therefore let the young beware. 

But Okikurumi gets cured of his dangerous malady. A little bird 
flies to the cause of this affliction—the object of bis affections. Word 
is brought to her of bis deep-seated love and critical condition. The 
pretty little bird wags its tail aud whispers iu the lady’s ear that, if 
Okikurumi dies, the soul of Aiuu-laud will also depart. Therefore the 
bird begs her to have mercy upon poor Okikurumi for the sake of Ainu- 
land. The intercession is successful. An unreal, unsubstautial woman 
is made iu the likeness of the beauty Okikurumi was smitten with. 
She is brought to bis hut, aud forthwith proceeds to arrange the mats, 
furniture aud ornaments. Okikurumi takes a sly glance at her through 
bis arm bolo or sleeve ; be is encouraged; be gets up, rejoices, eats food, 
is revived and feels strong again. This done, the lady takes her 
departure: she is Dot. What then does Okikurumi do ? Why, be sees 
that be has been deceived iu the woman; and, as “ there was nothing 
to be done, nothing to bo said," he got well again like a sensible man. 

I will now proceed to give the legend. 

Ahetenbai.® 


1. Abeteurai aheteurai Pase Kamui 

“ mi8hmu gusu 

“ aunturuba 

“ kamui koshi- 

kiru 

“ sounturuba 

“ kamui koshi- 

kirn. 

2. Abetenrai aheteurai Soyemba 

“ kamui ingav’- 

ike, 


1. The goddess felt lonely and 
gazed upon the iuside and 
surveyed the outside of the 
bouse. 


2. She went out, and behold, 


• Ahetenrai is the tune or tone of voice in which this legond is recited. 
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8. Ahetenrai ahetenrai Ainu moshiri 
“ moshirikuru- 

kashi 

“ rakrak paye 

“ an ramasu 

“ auweshuye; 

“ ingar’ike 

“ kor’an awa. 

4. Ahetenrai ahetenrai Hetopo- 
horo-ka 

“ aun chisei ta 

“ ahnp an aino 

“ akemekarape 

“ asan asange. 

C. Ahetenrai ahetenrai Ashiri-kinne 
“ kemru etok 

“ Anukara, 

“ kemru oka 

“ ashik-kotesu 

“ an an awa; 

6. Ahetenrai ahetenrai Puyara sbik- 

rap kata 

“ enumnoyaari 

“ ayo chikappo 

“ eehish-o nn 

" eharikiso un 

“ ishitara 

pange 

“ ishitara 

shuye. 

7. Ahetenrai ahetenrai Tuitakmawe 

ne 

“ re itak mawo 

ne 

“ iko-ariki 


8. Tho clouds were floating and 
waving about in beautiful 
terraces upon the horizon over 
Ainu-land. Yes, that is what 
she saw. 


4. So she returned into tho house 
backwards, and took down her 
needle-work. 


5. Again she looked to the point 
of her needle, and fixed her 
gaze upon the eye end thereof; 


G. Then camo a little bird called 
“ water wagtail," and sat upon 
the window shutter and wagged 
its tail up and down and waved 
it from right to left. 


7. Then two chirps and three 
chirps came to her and touched 
the inside surface of her ears, 
and what she heard was this:— 
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Ahetenrai ahetenrai apai kotoro 
«• chikurare 

•i ene okai- 

bi:— 

8. Ahetenrai ahetenrai Pase kamui 

« Ainu-kotau 

u Ainu-moshiri 

«« epnugine ka¬ 

mui 

«« Okikurumi 

«« pon no esoine 

“ e nukara awa 

“ eyaikatekara. 

9. Ahetenrai ahetenrai Tambe gusu 

“ tn wen chi* 

e-kunip 

“ tu pirika chi- 

e-kunip 
« tohar'ike 

«• not-echiu 

“ an ruwe ne 

na. 

10. Ahetenrai ahetenrai Okikurumi 

“ rai wa ne 

yakne 

“ Ainu-moshiri 

“ ramachi isam 

an na. 

11. Ahetenrai ahetenrai Okikurumi 

shiknu 

kuni 

“ kara wa 

“ inunukashiki 

wa 

«• kore yan, 

“ enumnoyeari 


8. The mighty Okikurumi, who 
is the governor of all Ainu- 
land, went out of doors for a 
little while, and, seeing you, 
has fallon ill of love on your 
account. 


9. Aud though two bad fish and 
two good fish were placed 
before him for food he refused 
to eat. 


10. Now, if Okikurumi should 
die, the soul of Ainu-land will 
depart. 


11. Then tho little bird called 
“water-wagtail," waving its 
tail, spake two words to her 
and said: “ Have mercy upon 
us that Okikurumi may live.” 
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Ahetenrai abetenrai aye cbikappo 

“ ishitara 

mawo 

“ tu itak sa ne 

“ iko-ariki. 

12. AbeteDrai abetenrai Tambe 
gusu 

“ . Ainu-moshiri 

“ otta ingar'an 


“ Okikurami 

“ iyeyaikateka- 

ra gusu 

“ tu wen chi- 

e-kunip 

“ tu pirikachi-e 

kunip 
tukar'ike 

“ not-echiaan. 

18. Abetenrai ahetenrai Yaikarap 

“ keutum ayai- 

koropare ! 

14. Abetenrai ahetenrai Tambe gusu 

“ ine no an 6hi- 

wentep 

“ ateke kara 

“ Okikurami 

orota 

“ aranre. 

15. Ahetenrai ahetenrai Ayoikirika- 

ta; uei a 
shiwentep 

“ arando 

. « yoikiriknra 


12. Thus, then, by Bimply look¬ 
ing out upon the world Oki- 
kurumi fell so sick of lovo 
that though two bad fish and 
two good fish were set before 
him, be could not eat. 


18. Dear, dear, how badly bo 
felt! 

14. Therefore the form of a 
woman resembling the god¬ 
dess was made and sent 
down to Okikurumi. 


15. The house was set in order; 
that woman who was sent 
down put things to rights. 
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16. Ahotomai ahetenrai Okikornmi 

“ tusa pui kari 

*« iugara wa 

•i kamui shi- 

wentep an; 

17. Ahetenrai ahetenraiYaikopuntek 

<• hopuni iue 

•• uea ibe-ambe 

ibe, 

• • netobake pi- 

rika 

•• orowa no 

“ nei a shiwen- 

tep isam. 

18. Ahetenrai ahetenrai Okikurumi 

“ akoshungo 

kata 

" eram’an, 

•• ene akari ka 

isam, 

•• ene ye-hi ka 

isam, 

" orowa no pi- 

rika rnwe 
ne. 


16. Then Okiknrami looked 
through his sleeve and saw 
the beautiful woman; 

17. He got up greatly rejoicing ; 
be ate some food ; strength 
came back to his body, and,— 
the woman was gone. 


18. Okiknrami saw he had been 
deceived, bnt there was no¬ 
thing to bo done and nothing 
to say, so he got well. 


NOTES. 

Verses one to three are a mere introductory statement as to how it was that 
Okikurumi first caught sight of this beautiful woman with whom he fell in love. 
She had been sitting in the hut and now felt a little lonesome, restless or tired. 
Her eves had been wandering about from one object to another with weary solitude. 
She gets up, goes outside in an aimlcas kind of way and BcanB the horizon, which 
she sees is very beautiful in its grandeur, the clouds being piled one upon another 
in terraco-like masses. She feels revived and returns into her hut. 

The fourth verse tells us that this lady returned into the house 
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backwards ( hetopo-hcroka ). This is a sign of great respect. A woman, 
when going out of n hut or from tho presence of ft man, must always, 
according to Ainu etiquette, walk slowly out backwards. Sho must never 
turn her bock on a man! She must always honour her betters, i. c. the 
opposite sex. She must also smooth back her hair, draw her finger across her 
upper lip aud cover her mouth with her hand. This is the woman’s modo of salu¬ 
tation aud showing honour to her superiors. In the present case, however, this 
comely woman was paying respects to the brilliant beauties of nature which sho 
saw depicted upon the heavens, hence she came into her hut reverently walking 
backwards. 

Hero I may perhaps note in passing, that, when men are talking together in 
a house, the women present must endeavour to become nonentities. They must 
sit apart and either keep silent or speak in whispers. They generally sit in a ring 
and go on with what work they have in hand, such as needlo-work, making string 
or cloth, or cleaning fish. They are supposed to be neither soen nor heard, though 
they must of course bo at the beck and call of the men and attend to the fire. 

Also in passing a man in the forest, sho must always make way for tho 
stronger sex, must cover hor mouth with her hand and not speak unless spoken to. 

The fifth verse merely describes how intent the lady was upon her sewing. 
She looked at •• the point of her needle, and fixed her gaze upon the eye end 
thereof," says the legend. 

Verse six. The water-wagtail is much esteemed by the Ainu, for they consider 
it to be a bird of good omen. It is supposed to be the first bird that was created, 
and is thought to be a special favourite and companion of the gods. Hence versa 
seven tells us that this bird was chosen and sent to convey tho intelligence of 
Okikurumi’8 lore-stricken heart and critical condition to this beautiful and indus¬ 
trious damsel. The burden of the bird’s speech is contained in verses eight to 
eleven. 

Verse nine. The words “ two bad fish and two good fish ” form an expression 
indicating that whatever food was placed before Okikururai, whether good or bad, 
lie could not touch it. He was so very love-sick. " Dear, dear," says the thir¬ 
teenth verse, " how badly he felt! " 

Verse ten expresses what a sad calamity it would bo if Okikurumi were to 
die. He was the very life and hope of tho Ainu. 

Let every one take warning from verses twelve and thirteen. It is not good to 
look upon a woman and become lore-stricken and love-sick on her account. Sea 
what Okikurumi suffered. 

The remainder of these verses merely tell us how easily the great Okikurumi 
himself was deceived by a shadow. 

The moral the Ainu draw is Do not bo too easily deceived by woman’s love, 
for it soon passes away like a mere unsubstantial phantom or shadow; or as the 
words arc 1 " it is not,” i. e. it ceases to be. Therefore beware. 
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VI.—A LEGEND OF OKIKURUMI AND HIS WIFE TEACHING 
THE AINU HOW TO FELL TREES. 

I suppose there are very few persons now residing in Japan who 
doubt that the Ainu once inhabited, at all events, the whole of Japan 
proper, north of Sendai. And, iudeed, there appears to be ample proof 
showing that they also penetrated farther south even thau TOkyO. 

The scene of the following legend is laid in the northern part of 
Japan, probably in the province of Nambu or Tsugaru. It is said that 
Okikurumi and his wife were very old people when they taught tho 
Ainu how to cut down trees, and that this is the last act Okikurumi did 
among the Ainu, for both ho and his wife ascended to heaven riding 
upon the sound of a falling tree and enveloped in fire. In fact, I am 
told that the act here recorded took place after Okikurumi’s death, but 
that he was sent down from heaven with the express purpose of assist¬ 
ing the Ainu to fell a “ metal pine tree,” aud, having accomplished this 
work, he returned thither. It is a curious legend, and I confess that 
I cannot quite understand its drift; however, I will record it hero as 
auothcr specimen of curious Ainu folk-lore. 


Kaori.* 


1. Samoro mosbiri 

kaori 

1. At the head of Japan there 

mosbiri peketa 

44 

was a metal pine tree. 

kanishungu 

l< 


ash rnwe ne 

If 


2. Kamui kouwekarapa 

kaori 

2. Now, the ancients, both noblo 

uupnru kamui 

41 

aud ignoble, came together 

uupan kamui 

44 

aud broke and bent their 

emush koreuba 

44 

swords (upon that tree). 

emush kokekke 

44 


sbir’an awa. 

44 


8. Nowenchikko 

kaori 

3. Then there came a very old 

nowenpakko 

44 

man and a very old woman 

utura ine 

" 

upon the scene. 

ariki. 

41 



• Kaori is the tune or tone of voice in which this legend is recited. 
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Nowenchikko 

kaori 


wen kamanata 

M 


shitomushi 

Ii 


nowenpakko 

II 


w8n iyokbe 

II 


shitomushi 

II 

5. 

Kamoi ntara 

kaori 


euminare 

it 

6. 

Kamoi katap ne 

kaori 


kan’ niukeshbe 

« 


nowenchikko 

it 


nowenpakko 

•i 


hemanda 

it 


kara gusu 

ii 


ariki 

ii 


kamui utara 

“ 


itak awa. 

ii 

7. 

Nowenchikko 

kaori 


ene itak-lii 

it 


ingara poka 

<• 


aki gusu 

it 


ariki an awa. 

ii 

8. 

Itak-tek koro 

kaori 


wen kamanata 

«€ 


shiko-etaye 

ii 


kani shunga 

ii 


taugi awa 

ii 


pon no ouguru 

a 

9. 

Nowenpakko 

kaori 


wen iyokbe 

H 


shiko-etayo 

ii 


tangi awa 

a 


oattnye. 

a 

10. 

Horak hum 

kaori 


konna, 

ii 


turimimse 

it 


Tol.xrl.-lS 
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4. The old man had a useless old 
axe in his girdle, and the old 
woman a useless old reaping 
hook. 

5. So they caused the ancients to 
laugh at them. 

6. Even the ancients were unable 
to cut down the tree, so they 
said: “ Oldman and old woman, 
what have yon come hither to 

do r 


7. The old man said:—“Wo 
have only come that wo may 


8. As the old man said this he 
drew his useless old axe and 
striking the metal pine tree 
cnt a little way into it. 

9. And the old woman, drawing 
her useless old reaping hook, 
struck the tree and cut it 
through. 

10. There was a mighty crash; 
the earth trembled with the 
fall. 
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Nowenchikko 

kaori 

Noweupakko 

“ 

humrikikatta 

II 

ouhuye shirika 

II 

kari shiri. 

II 

Kamui utan 

kaori 

uukara, 

c 

oro oyachiki 

a . 

Okikurumi 



uturesh-koro 
ue rok okai. 


11. Then the old man and woman 
passed up upon the sound 
thereof, and a fire was seen 
upon their sword-scabbards. 

12. The ancients saw this and 
greatly wondered, and then 
they understood that it was 
Okikurumi and his wife. 


NOTES. 

Verses 1, 2. The words I have translated by 14 at the head of Japan," are, 
in Aina: Sanwro mothiri, mothiri paketa, and this means 44 at the north” 
or "north-eastern" or 44 eastern end of the island of Nippon.” Samoro 
mothiri is never used to designate Yezo. 

44 Metal pine tree" rather indicates that the pine trees were very beautiful 
rather than that they were really made of metal. The word kani, 44 metal,” was 
often used in ancient times to express a thing of beauty. Thus Kani pon kata, 
44 a pretty bat kani ehitei , 44 a magnificent house kani to, 44 a beautiful lake ;" 
kani nitai, 44 a delightful forest,” and so on. However, verse 2 shows us that 
not beauty only is indicated here, but also hardness ; for the ancients bent and 
broke their 44 swords ” (the Ainu had no axes) in trying to foil this 44 metal pine 
tree.” The word I have translated by 44 ancients ” is, in Ainu, Kamui, which is a 
term applied to the gods, but the words nupuru and ntipan, “noble and ignoble," 
ox 44 high and low," show that men are here intended. 

For a discussion of the term kamui see Transactions of tho Asiatic Society 
of Japan, vol. xvi, pt. i, page 17 et teq. 

Verse 3. The words nowenchikko and noxcenpakko are terms applied only to 
Japanese of very ripe old age. Chikko and bakko are said to be ancient Japanese 
words meaning respectively, 44 old man " and 44 old woman." 

Verses 4-7. The ancients had been working hard to fell that tree, therefore 
they thought it ridiculous that such an old couple with such poor tools should come 
to try their hand. Say they 44 Old man and old woman, what havo you como 
hither to do?" 44 Merely to look at you,” says the old man; 44 we have only come 
that we may see." The old gentleman appears to havo been a littlo sarcastic, for 
verses eight to eleven say that he struck the tree with his useless old axe and mado 
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& littlo cat in it, and that the old woman gave it n blow with her useless old reap¬ 
ing hook, and the tree fell with a mighty crash, so that the earth trembled with 
the fall thereof; and, with the sound of the mighty crash, and in a cloud of fire 
they both accended to heaven. Then, says verse eleven, the Ainu understood that 
the old man and woman were no other than Yoshitsune and his wife! So ends the 
legend. 

It may be asked, " who was Okikurumi’s (Yoshitsnne’s) wife ? " This question 
I will dismiss by merely saying that I do not know. Possibly wo may bo able to 
learn in the near future. I have heard, however, that he married an Ainu woman 
called " Tnresh Machi,” bat this only means " the younger daughter of a house.’’ 
We can produce no positive evidence showing who she may have been. 

The moral the Ainu teach from this legend is: —“ Let not tho younger laugh at 
the elder, for even tho very old people can teach their juniors a great deal, even in 
so simple a matter ns felling trees." 


VII. POIYAUMBE * 

If any student of philology is desirous of seeing what tho ancient 
language of the Ainu was really like, he may surely find it in the text 
of this tradition. Many of the words here used are never beard now 4 
excepting in the like traditions and legends, and most of tho younger 
Ainu can neither explain nor understand such language unless they are 
first specially taught it by their elders. It really requires much patient 
toil and study to grasp the peculiar meaning of the words, and still more 
to understand the drift of certain allusions and idiomatic phrases, 
especially as many of them either have already becomo or are fast 
becoming obsolete. 

I have seen the following tradition listened to by old men full of 
years with wrapt attention. And indeed, I hardly wonder at it, for it is 
an exciting tale, full of pathos and graphic description, but it loses much 
of its beauty by being translated. 


• Poiyaumbe is the name of the subejet and means “ the brave Aina." 
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In order that it may bo tbo better understood as it is being read to 
yon, I would ask you kindly to bear tbe following few remarks in mind. 

1. Poiyawnbe may bo taken to mean "ancient Ainu warriors.” 

2. The deer which will be brought before your notice are human 
beings, inhabitants of a place called Samatuye. They have come to 
fight the Ainu. The speckled buck is their chief aud the speckled doe 
is the chiefs wife. The man leads the men, and tho woman tbo women. 
Women as well as men used to fight. 

8. Theso Samatuye people arc said to have been a very warlike 
race. They travelled far and wido in search of conquest and fame. 
They used to travel and fight in the air, and could assume the forms of 
different kind of animals. Thus (hey came in the form of deer to wage 
war with the Ainu. 

4. As soon as the battle is commenced, they assume their proper 
form and carry on the fight in the air. 

6. But tho Ainu warriors could also mount upon the clouds and 
fight; hence, the Poiyaumbe here brought before our notice was able to 
travel through tho air to Samatuye and so carry tho war into the very 
camp of the enemy. 

I will now give the tradition, reserving all further notes and 


Poiyaumbe. 

1. We three, my younger sister, 
my elder brother and I, wore always 
together. 

2. Ono night I was quite unable 
to sleep, but whether what I now 
relate was seen in a dream or 
whether it really tpok place I do 
not know. 

8. Now I saw upon the tops of 
the mountains which lie towards 
tho source of our river a great herd 


comments till tho end. 


Poiyaumbe. 

1. Chisei ta turesh, akoro yupi 
eren a no wa ramma-kane okan 
ruwo no. 

2. Shine anchikara mokoro poka 
iki aetoranne an an awa, ingnr’an 
humi hene ya, weudarap an hiuni 
hene ya, aeramuskkare. 

8. Akoro petpo, pet turashi, 
ingar’an ike, pet etokushbe kamui 
nupuri, kamui shikuma kata apka 
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topaka sbinnni kune ; topa atpake 
poro sbiapka usbiusb apkn, kirau 
ue yakka usbiusb ki ruwe ne. 
Mommambe topa atpata usbiusb 
momambe topa atpa etereke kauo 
auukan' ruwe ne. Tambo gusu, 
sbotki kata aki bopuni, uwok kane, 
earasaine uo atumamkosaye; kasa 
kasa-rantupet aynikoyupu, kina- 
tuye bosbi ayaipoki-sliiri karakara 
kane, kani shutu keire aureecbiu, 
kamui raugetam akutpokicbiu, 
tarush ikayup atek-sayekare, ka- 
rimba unku ku-num noshike atek- 
sayekare aki, soyosbima. 


4. Pet turasbi ru an toi ka wa 
bopuni, rera iyorikikuru puni kane 
ouse nisbka ahopuni arapa an awa ; 
akoro yupi chisei ta turesb iseturu 
ka yairarire ki rok okai. 

6. Paye an awa; kamui sbikuma 
kata, soon no poka apka topa skin- 
nai kane, topa atpata usbiush apka 
kirau no yakka usbiusbbe ue ruwe 
no ; momambe topa, topa atpata 
usbiusb momambe cbiterekere ki 
ruwe ne. 


of male deer feeding by themselves. 
At the head of this great herd 
there was a very large speckled 
buck; oven its horns were speckled. 
At the bead of the herd of female 
deer there was a speckled doe skip¬ 
ping about iu frout of its fellows. 
So I sat up in my bed, buckled 
my belt, winding it ouce round 
my body, and tied my bat 
strings uuder my chin; I then 
fastened my leggings, made of grass, 
to my legs, slipped on my best 
boots, stuck my favorite sword 
in my girdle, took my quiver sling 
in my band, seized my bow, which 
was made of yew and ornamented 
with cherry bark, by the middle, 
and sallied forth. 

4. The dust upon the road by 
the river-side was flying about; I 
was taken up by the wind and really 
seemed to go along upon the clouds- 
Now, my elder brother and youn¬ 
ger sisterwere coming along behind 
me. 

o. And as we went along, in 
truth, we saw that the mighty 
mountains were covered with great 
herds of bucks and does ; the bucks 
had a speckled male at their head, 
even its boms were speckled; 
there was also a speckled femalo 
deer skipping about at the head of 
the does. 

6. On coming near them, I took 


6. Tata orota, push shikorui 
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hewe an kane, tap orowa no apka 
topa, topa ikiri orosama ai-erosbki, 
ne-i korachi shikuma kata apka 
topa ipatoye cbiucbiubare. Mo¬ 
mambe topa akoro yupi orosama 
ai-uirngo, ne-i kornchi momambe 
topa yaemoslikara sama kaue, 
irukai tomta apka topa aukettektek; 
momambe topa aukettektek. Rapo- 
kcketa, ubunak yuk ne rok be, aiuu 
pito an nangora? airamusbkare. 


7. Araka itak eashinge ene okai- 
i poiyanmbo eposo gusa kon- 
rametok, tu moshiri ika re mosbiri 
ika asBuru ash gum ene wa gusu, 
bokamgiu no chisbimemokka aeka- 
rakara guBu, ek an awa; autanhi- 
po cbiko-okere iyekarakara ki abo 
gusu, e au-rapoki akari kuni evamu 
gusu, o konrametok neun benenowa 
ne yakka e an-rapoki akari auak 
ne shomo ki nangoro.” 

8. Pakno ne koro, sbisak utarapa 
tem ka bonna skikayekaye, yupke 
tamkuru ikoterokere an no ikippo, 
aemondasa ashinuma ka atom ka 
konna sbikayekaye, yupke tamkuru 
akoterekere iki an ita, tarn ok humi 
oara isam. Aekotpokba owen kane, 
ashimuna ka a emu6b, emusb kaue 


OP AXHD FOLK-LORE. 

an arrow out of my quiver and shot 
iuto tbe very tbickcst of the herd, bo 
that tbe mountains became covered 
with tbe multitude of those which 
had tasted poison (i. e. which bad 
been bit with poisoned arrows). 
And, my older brother shooting 
into tbe thickest of tbe herd of does, 
killed so inauy that tbe grass was 
completely covered with their 
bodios; within a very short time tbe 
whole herd, both of bucks and does 
was slain. How was it that that 
which but a short time since was a 
deer became a man ? That I cannot 
tell. 

7. With angry words be said to 
me •_«< Because you are a bravo 
Poiyaumbe and your fame has 
spread over many lands, you have 
come hither with the purposo of 
picking a quarrel with me. Thus 
then, yon see that you have slain 
my friends and you doubtless think 
you can defeat me, but however 
brave you may be, I tbiuk you 
will probably find that you are 
mistaken. ” 

8. When he had spoken so much, 
this lordly person drew bis sword 
with a flash and struck at me with 
powerful strokes ; in return I also 
flashed outmysword.butwhenlbit 
at him with mighty blows there was 
no corresponding crashing sound. 

It was extremely difficult to come 
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etu pekeu rera ne. Ayaikara kane 
ekotpoka ewen kano ki rok ine, itui- 
pa katu aerampeutekbo iki a koro- 
ka, atuman-kasbi wen kempa na 
kohopuni, weu ainu nitue shinuma 
ne yakka tuman-kashike wen kem¬ 
pa ua kobopaui: 

9. Rapokeketa, cbisei ta turesb 
akoro yupi etun ne iuo usbiusb mo- 
mambo uwetuuangara; tun kane 
tam sep ukobopuui sbiii ki. Aine, 
kimatok kata iki, koroka iki, ingar’ 
an ike, akoro yupi avascreke aiknc 
tuyo mosbiri sboknta tek-kuwapo 
koecbararase sbiri ki ita; yupko 
tamkuru akoterekere, tup ne rep 
ne au sat aye iki an ita, sbickup 
kata sbiknu pito ne. Hum erikikuru 
puui kane, bontomota kaudo koto- 
ro oruu utasa tam sep serekosamba. 
Eara utoro uu etuyesere bum sere- 
kosnmba inu au gusu, cbisei ta 
turesb shicbup kata iuotu oroge 
bopuui bum ko keurototke. 


10. Tata orota wen sbiwentep 
weu repun mat yayoparase-cbiure 
kane, mosbiri sbokata boraocbiuwe. 
Tap orowa no sbiwentep etun otu- 
tam iworo ove-tam iworo iyetereke- 
re iki an nine, wen sbiwentep tup 
ne rep ne ausa-tuye, shicbup kata 


upon bim; it was as though the 
wind caught the point of my sword. 
Though this was the case, though 
it was difficult to strike him, and 
though I did not realize that I was 
struck, yet much blood spurted out 
of my body. That abominable, bad 
man was also bleeding profusely. 

9. Whilst things were going on 
in this way, my elder brother and 
younger sister met with the speckled 
doe, and both attacked it with 
drawn swords. With great fear 
they fought; and, when I looked, 
I saw that my elder brother was cut 
in twain ; as bo fell, be put out bis 
bauds and raised himself from the 
earth. I then drew my sword and 
cut bim twice or thrice, so that be 
became a living man again. Then 
riding upon a sound like thunder, be 
quickly ascended to the skies and 
again engaged in the fight. I now 
beard a sound as of another person 
being slain elsewhere : it was my 
younger sister who was killed. With 
a great sound she rode upon the 
sun (i. e. she died with a groan). 

10. Upon ibia the bad foreign 
woman boasted and said that sho 
had slain my younger sister and 
thrown her to the earth. Then, 
the two, the woman and man, fell 
upon me with all tboir might and 
main, but I struck the bad woman 
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hum erikikuru tesu kaue, shiknu 
knmui ne hum erikikuru tesu kaue, 
okftkets wen aiuu nitue ikoyaisana 
saugo kane kurukashike itak oma- 
re, eno okai-i:— 

11. “ Poiyaumbo oposo gusu, 
ekourametok tu assnru oroge hopu- 
ui awa; e iki ap gusu, akoro kotau 
reihe koro katu Samatuye kotan ne 
ruwe nc. Akoro akihi akoro turesh 
tun no ine chashi shikkashima, 
kamui otta ka konrametok aihunara 
akoro akihi ne ruwo ne na. Sekoro 
an gusu eiraige yakka akoro akihi 
ikemnu yak no po ishikuupo e ki 
nangora, eyaikoshunge e ki naugon 
ua.” 

12. Hontomota wen ainu nitno 
homaretara atuye humi aeramu an. 
Tasa tamkuri yainutumnu ohou no 
ne ya setak no ne ya ayainutumuu. 
Orosama, akoyaishikarun; ingar’ au 
gusu, ashkai samma amut-emushi 
aekurukashike tamun-tamun; ai- 
kap sama moshiri ka ushho a wa 
kina ayaipckap, shinrit kata akoo- 
pentari. 

18. Orosama, koyaishikaruu 
aki ruwe no. Ayaikoshiramshuye 
ike, neita an kotan reihe koro kuui 
Samatuye kotau ne wa gusu, cbi- 
ishitomare aiyekarakara ki hawe 
ne koro, tukarikehe ahoshipi yak 
anak ne chi-emina ayekarakara ki 


twice or thrice so that she rode 
upon the sun : she went to the sun 
a living soul. Then the bad, malig¬ 
nant man, being left alone, spoke 
thus:— 

11. “ Because you are a Poi- 
yaumbe and the fame of your brav¬ 
ery has spread over many countries, 
aud because you have done this, 
know ye that the place where I live 
is called Samatuye. The two, my 
younger brother and sister, are the 
defenders of my house, and they 
are exceedingly brave. Thus then, 
if I am slain by you, my younger 
brother will avengo my death and 
you will live no longer. You must 
be careful.” 

12. Now I made a cut at that 
bad,malignant man, but he returned 
the blow, and I swooned. Whether 
the swoon lasted for a long space 
or a short, I know not. But when 
I opened my eyes I found my right 
hand stretched out above me and 
striking hither and thither with tho 
sword, aud with the left I was 
seizing tho grass aud tearing it up 
by the roots. 

18. So I camo to myself. And, 
I wondered where Samatuye could 
be, and why it was so called. I 
thought that name was given to 
the place to frighten me, and I con¬ 
sidered that if I did not pay it a 
visit I should be laughed at when 
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hurnihi, oturai sambo aekotekara. 

14. Tambo gusu, ingar’ an ike, 
tan iuuo topa ariki ruwe, ru kuru- 
kasbi aehopuui, iuue kotan, kotan 
upsoro koyaiterekere. Tap an 
topa ru kurukashike obopuui 
arapan aiue, tokap rere ko, kunne 
rere ko, cbi-ukopisbke no iwan 
rere ko, arapa an goro, atui-tcksama 
aiyosauge. Inne kotan cbi-shiri anu. 

.ljf. Tap an ekaye-cbisb kando 
kotoro ko-yairikiknru pnni kane, 
kurukashike kamui kot cbasbi cbi- 
ousbi kara, cbasbi tap ka nisbpa 
turembo kuni cbi-sbiri ko-uoye 
kane sbiran cbiki, cbasbi teksam 
aiyorauge; ckisoi sam kata bumi 
mo apkasb akourepeutok noye 
kane ; puyara otbe akakoturi sep- 
ka uturu nshikposare. Ingar’au 
ike, abe etok ta pon ainu pon 
guru abo tek sam koisamkokka 
esbitcbiure, boka nosbike koeni- 
tomum, obarakiso un pon shiwen- 
tep an nangora, aeramusbkave. 

16. Tap easbiri, cbisei ta tnresb 
etnrn pak uanga yaikoroparo bum 
shiwentep okai ruwo ne. Tata 
orota pon ainu pon guru eue itak- 
hi:—“ Koingara gusu, akot turesh 
itak an cbiki pirika no nu yan. 
Tan anchikatta kamui kuroro yai- 
kar’humi aiyamokto ki ruwe nc na. 
▼ol. xvl.—19 


I returned borne, and thus feel 
humiliated. 

14. Therefore I looked up and 
discovered the track by which this 
multitude of persons bad como ; I 
ascouded to the path and passed 
very many towns and villages. 
And I travelled along this path for 
three days and three nights, in nil 
six days, till I came down upon 
the sea-shore; here I saw many 
towns and villages. 

15. Here there was a very tall 
mountain whose top extended even 
into the skies; upon its summit 
was a beautiful bouse, and above 
this circled a great cloud of fog. I 
descended by tho side of the house, 
and stealthily walking along with 
noiseless steps, peeped in between 
the cracks of tho door and listened. 
I saw something like a very littlo 
man sitting cross-legged at the head 
of tho firo-place staring into the fire, 
and I saw something like a littlo 
woman sitting on the left-hand side 
of the fire-place. 

' 16. Here again was a woman 
who in beauty equallod my younger 
sister. Now, tho littlo man spake 
thus:—“ Oh, my younger sister, 
listen to me, for I have a word to 
say. The weather is clouding 
over, and I am filled with antici¬ 
pation. You know, you havo been 
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Koingara gusu ochia tusnre kiniu 
tusure, pon ram orowa no e ki rok 
a ca. Kckonhetak tusu wa en kore 
yan, kusu hum aslibe anu gusa ne 
na.” 

17. Sekoro kane, pon ainu pou 
guru itak rok awa, pou shiwentep 
tu pase mausliok yaierarapa ki rok 
ine, eue itak-i:—“ Akoro yupi pon 
akoro ynpi itak an cliiki, pirika no 
nu yan. Nep irenga koro akoro 
yupihi ki katuhu eno ani, tuima 
kane assurn anup; Tomi-sampet 
sbinntap kasbi koassuru asbbe. 
Poiyaumbe kamui kourametok iki 
aige, motoho sak no po chi- 
Bbimemokka akoro ynpibi ekara- 
kara gusu Poiyaumbe shine okkayo 
iki yakka akoro yupibi utat’tura 
no wen toi kando akokirukara ki 
ruwe ne. Ki rok okai rapokeketa, 
ya na guru moshiri orowa no pon 
kesorap kando kotoro chikurure; 
kotusuynpu aki kusk ne koroka, 
makan ne ko ene terekebe auwe- 
raye. Atni shokata atui chikoikip 
pon chikoikip kambekuruka koe- 
cbararase, akoro kotan attom sama 
yayo ushi pak no ne koro rep un 
gnru muttam, ya un guru muttam 


a prophet from a child. Just pro¬ 
phesy to me, for I desire to hear 
of the future.” 

17. Thus spake the little man. 
Then the little woman gave two 
great yawns and said“ My 
elder brother, my little elder bro¬ 
ther, listen to mo for I have a word 
to say. Wherefore is my brother 
thus in anticipation ? I hear news 
from a distant land ; there is news 
coming from above the mountains 
of Tomisan pet ! 1 The brave Poiya¬ 
umbe have been attacked by my 
elder brother without cause, but 
a single man has annihilated my 
brother and his men. Whilst the 
battle proceeds a little Kesorap 9 
comes flying across the sky from the 
interior; and, though I earnestly 
desire to prophesy about it, some¬ 
how or other it passes out of my 
sight. When it crosses the sea it 
darts along upon tho surface of the 
water like a little fish ; coming 
straight towards our town is the 
clashing of swords, the sword of a 
Ya un • man and a Rep un 1 man ; 


j Tomuanpet is the name of a river said to be about a day's journey further 
up the West coast of Yezo than Ishkari. 

* Kesorap is said by some Ainu to bo a peacock, and by others a kind .of 
eagle. Here, however, it signifies the victorious Ainu now on his way to 
destroy Samatuye. 

« Ya un, " Ainu." 4 .Rep un, the enemy of the Ainu. 
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uwatnikoro eshishuye, tn kem 
6bui oro akushpare shin ki aiuc, 
rep un guru mntt&m ahuu chup 
pok akotureyenu, ya on guru 
muttam pinuo sbikihi sbi-cbup 
kata touuatara ki-bi anak ue, ayai- 
komorop akot cbasbi iki a yakka, 
akoro cbasbi uwoma kunip sbomo 
tap an ua. Pak no ne koro asbik 
etobo usbikosamba ki ruwe ne na. 
Pirika no nu yen.” 

18. Hawash cbiki, tanebo ekbo 
asbikopayara chisei samkata uisbto 
toi oro apat’toi kunuo aure poketa 
ash kane, apa orutbe kaisbitapka 
terekere. Mindara kuruka koaosk- 
ma aki rok awa, apa tuika un sbine 
ikinne ikobosari ki rok awa, nep 
kamui nukan rokbe kat un kuni 
itukarige koshik etumba, barikiso 
earn niwen cbiuika aikoturi. 

19. Pon ainu pon guru esbisbo 
un wa aureierntu abe betok no-bi 
akoisam kokkae a esbitchiure, 
kurukasbiko aitak oraare ene okai- 
hi“ Koingara gusu, Samatuye 
un guru pon ainu pon guru itak an 
cbiki, pirika no nu yan. Nop 
rametok akoro wa gusu bango rep 
un guru tuiina rep un guru chieu- 
ramtekuk iyekarakara ki rok gusu, 
Samatuye un guru o koro yupi 
moto sak no po cbisbimemokka 
iyekarakara, tap ambe ue ya? 


blood is spurting forth from two 
great wounds; the sword of the 
Rep un man goes into tbe setting 
sun and is lost; the baudle of tbo 
sword of tbe Ya un man sbines 
upon tbo sun. Although our 
houso was in peace it is now in 
danger. In speaking thus much 
my oyes become darkened. Pay 
attention to wbat I have said." 

18. As she said this, I pretended 
that I had but now arrived, and 
knocking the dirt off my boots 
upon the bard soil just outside the 
bouse, I lifted tbe door-screen over 
my shoulders and stepped inside. 
They both turned round and looked 
at me with one accord ; with fear 
they gazed at me from under their 
eye-brows. Then I walked along 
tbe left-hand side of tbe fire¬ 
place with hasty strides. 

19. I swept the little man to 
tbe right-hand side of the fire-place 
with my foot, and, sitting myself 
cross-legged at tbe bead thereof, 
spake thus :—“ Look here, little 
Samatuye man, I havo a word to 
say: attend well to me. Why has 
your elder brother, the Samatuye 
man, attacked us without reason ? 
Has be not done so ? As you have 
stirred up this war without reason 
you will be punished by the gods, 
you will be annihilated. Listen to 
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Tap an tumunclii moto sak no po 
echi kip ne gusu, kamui orowa no 
tumunchi sercmak akopak guru 
anak chi-aunu-raige aekavakan 
nangoro; pirika no no yan. 
Eepaketa nikap ninu a ne yakka 
iki, e koro kotan won toi kando 
akokiru nangoro; pirika no nu 
yan.” 

20. Pak no ne koro atemka 
kouna shikayekaye, ynpko tam- 
kuru akoterekere iki an awa; 
peken rera no, cliisei kan kotoro 
kobopuni. Tap orowa no cbisei 
pan nok cbisei pen nok koyaikiraro; 
rnpoketa puyara otta apa otta nep 
eupak kunip ainn ne manu apatui 
kata ukata tereke. Puyara otta 
Ainu no manu kikiri pasushke ek 
an na yukara; apatui kata abun 
wa ambe kina otnye aekarakara. 

21. Rapokeketa, pon shiwentep 
eno itak-hi:—“ Akoro yupubi nep 
buribi ecbi koro katuhu ene a ani- 
hi moto sak no po Poiyaumbe ne 
ap gusu ki rusuibe, rai ne beki ki 
wa gusu moto sak no po cbi-shime- 
mokka echi ekarakara gusu, Poiya- 
umbe aramaukeso ayaioraye ki 
nangon na. Pirika no nu yan.” 

22. Pon sbiwentep itak keseta 
npshoro konna serikosamba; tap 
orowa no apatui kata abun wa 


wbat I say. • Besides, although I 
am a wounded man, I will over¬ 
throw your town. Listen to what 
I say!" • 


20. And when I had said so 
much, I drew my sword and 
flashed it about. I struck at him 
with such blows that the wind 
whistled. We ascended to the coil¬ 
ing fighting, and hero I chased him 
from one cud of the house to the 
other. Whilst this was going on, a 
very great multitude of men con¬ 
gregated upon the threshold. 
They were as thick ns swarms of 
flies ; so I cut them down like men 
mow grass. 

. 21. Whilst tin's was going on, 
the little woman said :—“ Oh my 
brothers, why did ye commit such 
a fault as to attack the Poiyaumbe 
without cause ? Was it that ye 
dosired to slay those who had no 
desire to die that ye fell upon 
them ? Henceforth I shall cast in 
my lot with the Poiyaumbe. Listen 
to my words.” 

22. When the little woman had 
thus spokon, she drew a dagger 
from her bosom and cut down the 
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ambe, kina otuye ckorakau ruwe 
ne ; sliiue ikinne sbiue tam ani aki 
ruwe no. 

28. Shiri ki aine, usoinapashte 
aki ruwe no. Ingar’an ike, moyo 
no utara cbi-sbire nuu, utara 
Ecremak ta Samatuye un guru 
poneune bike, utara seremak ne 
yaikara kaue; irukai nokoro, moyo 
no utara aukettektek. Okake an 
go'ro, Samatuye un yum niwen 
ckiuika akoturi kurukashike ako- 
tam etaye, yupke tamkuru akotere- 
kere. Samatuye un mat iteksam 
peka koro yupiki yupke tamkuru 
kotorckere. 

24. Irukai no koro, tup ne rep 
no ausatuyo iuotu orogc bopuni 
bum kuru kourototke. Okaketa, 
Pon sbiwcntep tu ckish wenbe 
yaiyekote, kurukasbiko itak omaro 
eno okai-hi:—“ Asbinuma anak 
aoyano nep, ara apaba sak guru 
kurukashike tam rarire ne wa gusu; 
Poiyaumbepoo yattuibo ikokararase 
ne no poka eara maukese ayaiturare 
ki ruwe ne na. Pirika no nu yan.” 


men at tbe door like grass; we 
fought side by side. 

28. Fighting so, we drove them 
out of tbe house. And, when wo 
looked at them there were but a 
fow left, but behind them stood the 
little Samatuye man ; yes, bo was 
there. In a very short time those 
few persons were all killed. After 
this I went after the Samatuye man 
with hasty strides and drew my 
sword above him. I struck at him 
with heavy blows. Tbe Samatuye 
woman also stood by my side and 
hit at her brother with her dagger. 

24. In a short time ho received 
two or three cuts and was slain. 
After this the little woman wept 
very much and spake, saying, “ As 
for me, I am undone. I did not 
desire to draw my dagger against 
a man without friends. As tbe littlo 
hawks flock together where there 
is food, so have I an earnest dosiro 
to be with thee, 0 Poiyaumbe! 
Listen to what I say.” 


NOTES. 

1. Poiyaumbe. I have come to the conclusion that this word is most probably 
meant to desiguate tho ancient Ainu, for, ya un guru is the word by which tbe 
Ainu used to distinguish themselves from foreigners, whom they called 
Pep un guru. Ya un guru means, « persons residing on the soU, or « natives.” 
Pep un guru means, “ persons of the sea;" or " persona residing beyond 
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the seas;’’ or "Islanders.’’ Thus Poiynumbe signifies, "little beings residing 
on the soil;” for the word may be divided in this way: Pol or port, “littlo;" 
ya, "land,” “soil;” un, locative particle; pe "things,’’ "being,” "persons.” 
Pom, however, should not betaken in this instance to really mean "small” or 
" little," but it is intended to express endearment or admiration, and may in this 
case be conveniently translated by " brave; ” thus the word comes to mean “ the 
brave Ainu.” Persons who especially bore this name were the bravo warriors of the 
Ainu race, what we should probably call the heroes of the people. 

2. Sections one to five need no comment from me; I will therefore pass them 
over, merely saying that such minute and graphic description is common among 
the Ainu. 

3. Section six asks :—“ How was it that that which but a short time ago was 
a deer became a man ? That I cannot tell." It was now for the first time that 
the Ainu discovered the deer to be human beings. They now assumed their 
proper form and were found to bo enemies come to pick a quarrel and fight, 

4. Section leven contains the challenge to fight. Here we sec that tho 
speckled buck, now turned into a man, accuses the Ainu of slaying his comrades. 
Ho seeks some ground of quarrel and attempts to shift the real cause of tho 
war from his own shoulders to those of the Ainu, when, in truth, he 
himself had invaded the land. “ You have slain my friends,” says be. Then out 
flash tho swords and the duel is fought with vigour and warmth. 

6. In this section we have also an intimation that the Ainu was of groat 
fame; his “ fame had spread over many lands.” What lands these were I cannot 
learn. Some tell me that the Ainu sailed in their boats to Manchuria and crossed 
tho ice to Siberia, and there waged war and traded. 

6. Section nine tells us of the fight between the foreigner’s wife and the Ainu’s 
brother and sister, both of whom were slain by her. The brother was cut in 
twain, but the Poiyaumbe went and struck him twice or thrice with his 6word, 
which, it is said, brought him back to life! This is a very curious statement, but 
it is said that the Ainu once had the power of bringing persons back to life by 
cutting them with their swords. To this very day they have a custom of drawing 
their swords over a sick person and making a pretence of cutting him or her to 
pieces. This is supposed to have great efficacy in healing and restoring to life 1 
The Ainu Bay that they have lost tho power of restoring slain comrades to life by 
the sword, and this is the reason they have now given up fighting 1 In this section 
we have also au intimation of how the Ainu used to speak of life and death. Tho 
Ainu's sister rode upon the sun ; i.e. she died. Death is riding upon the setting 
snn, aod life is riding upon the rising sun, or a shining like tho sun! This is a 
curious thing. What the underlying thought may be I will leave you to imagine. 

7. Section ten tells us of the death of the doe, who had become a woman: her 
body was left, but her living soul travelled to the sun, i.e. she was slain. 
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8. Sections ten and eleven iutimate that the antagonist of the Aina was 
beginning to fear. He therefore threatens him with the vengeance of his brother and 
sister; he also tells him that the name of his country is Samatuye. Where 
Samatuye may be I cannot find oat. Samatuye means, “ to be cat in twainbut 
it is said to be tho name of a place or country. 

9. Section fourteen. The path by which the enemy had come was in the air, 
and the Ainu followed it up till he came to tho country called Samatuye. Here, 
the fifteenth section says, was an exceedingly high mountain, upon whose summit 
was built the chiefs palace; at its foot was the capital city. Again the Ainu ascends 
to tho air and comes stealthily to tho door of the palace; ho sees the brother and 
sister of his euemy and listens to their conversation. What he overheard js 
recorded in the sixteenth and seventeenth section. 

10. Sections tixteen to eighteen. The sister was a prophetess. Thorc are still 
prophets and prophetesses amongst the Ainu, but their chief duty now is to tell 
the causes of illness, to prescribe medicines, to charm away sickness, and to make 
known tho ultimate result, i.e. to tell whether a person will die or get well again. 
When a person prophesies he or she is supposed to sleep or otherwise loose con¬ 
sciousness, the spirit of prophecy or divination is thought to enter into the heart 
of the prophet, so that the subjoct merely becomes a tool or mouth-piece of tho 
gods. The prophet is not even supposed to know what ho himself says, and often 
the listeners do not understand what his words portend. When in tho aot of 
prophesying the prophet is in a fearful tremble ; he generally breathes very hard 
and drops of perspiration stand upon his brow. Though his eyes should be open 
they have, for the time being, lost all power of sight. Ho sees nothing but with 
the mind. Everything he sees, whether relating to the past, present or future, is 
spoken of in the present tense. This spirit of prophecy is quite believed in by tbc 
people, and tbe prophet or prophetess is often resorted to. But curiously enough, 
no person can prophesy just when he or she pleases: he must wait till the spirit 
seizes him. Nor is a good drink of wine always needed, but contemplation and 
prayer arc absolute necessities. The burden of prophecy sometimes comes out in 
jerks, but more often in a kind of sing-song monotone. 

11 . I have witnessed a prophet prophesying, and, truly, I think it would be 
difficult to find a more solemn scene. Absolute silence was observed by the peoplo 
who were congrogatod together: no voice was to be heard but that of the prophet. 
Old men with grey beards sat there with tears in their eyes, silent and solemn; 
attentively were they listening to what was being said. The prophet appeared to bo 
quite carried away with his subject, for he was beating himself with his bonds. 
When he had finished, he opened his eyes and, for a moment, they looked wild 
and shone like fire; but exhaustion soon came over him. But to return. 

12. Section serenteen. This sections contain the woman’s prophecy. She secs 
the fight beyond tho Ishikari river. She beholds her brother and his hosts slain 
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in battle. Sbe secs the conquering hero, the Ainu, come flitting across the skies 
liko a little bird. He darts along upon the scos like a fiah skimming the surface 
of the water. Sbe hears the clashing sound of swords coming straight towards 
their own city aud palaco. They are Aiuu and Samatuye men that she sees.. The 
Ainu, says she, is wounded. The sword of the Samatuye man, her brothor, 
goes into the sotting sun, i.e. he dies. The Bword of the Aiuu shines upon the 
sun, i.e. he conquers. And, lastly, she sees that the very house in which they aro 
is in danger; and, no wonder, for the Ainu is at the very door listening. Then, 
say sections eighteen and nineteen, in walks the Ainu and challenges the brother 
to fight. 

18. Sections nineteen to end tell us the result of this fight. The woman casts 
in her lot with the Ainu. She assists him in the fight. The Samatuye men are 
all slain, aud the woman becomes the Ainu’s wife 1 So ends this tradition. 
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ABOUND THE HOKKAIDO. 


By C. S. Meik, C. E. 


[Read 14th March, 1888.] 


In the following paper there will doubtless be found a considerable 
amount of matter familiar to tboso who have read the paper contributed 
by Capt. Blakistou to the Royal Geographical Socioty in 1872 and the 
letters of the same gentloman to the Japan Mail some few years since. 
At the same time, while I have found it unavoidable to repeat some of 
the information supplied by Capt. Blakiston, I trust there will be found 
some fresh matter in this paper which will be of interest and assist in 
arriving at a more correct opinion of the capabilities of the Hokkaido 
than has hitherto been the case. 

I may say that the object of my tour round the island was with 
the view of advising the Government as to the most suitable sites for 
the construction of harbours for the better development of the trade of 
the island. 

On my arrival in Japan in June of last year, I was fortunate enough 
to obtaiu as my colleague Mr. N. Fukushi of the survey department of the 
Hokkaido, a gentleman who is not only intimately acquainted with the 
geography of the country, but who also had the additional advantage of 
having accompanied Capt. Blakiston in some of his travels. 

Onr party, consisting of Mr. Fukushi, an engineering assistant and 
myself, loft Sapporo on the 10th July, and proceeding by way of the 
road from there to Mororan, reached Tomakomai on the south coast on 
tho evening of the same day. 

This road is ono of the very few in the Hokkaido suitable for 

Vol. xrL-20 
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wheeled traffic, and with the exception of one or two short lengths in 
the vicinity of Nemuro, no others of the same description were met 
with during our trip. Shortly after leaving Sapporo the road passes 
through deposits of volcanic ash and pumice, which render the ground 
quite unfit for farming operations, although trees seem to thrive fairly 
well upon it. Further on, in the neighbourhood of Cliitose (Stocey), 
the ground appears to improve, and small lots near the road are under 
cultivation principally with root crops. In this neighbourhood some 
few years since deer were plentiful; now they are hardly ever seen, 
and the deer canning factory at Bibi has been closed for some time. 

From Tomakomai eastward the road—or rather horse-track—follows 
the coast line, and passing through the villages of Yubutsu, Magawa 
and Sarubetsu, the small town of Shitsunai is reached, which place is 
well situated in a valley close to the mouth of the Shibiohari river and 
possesses good accommodation for travellers. The occupation of the 
inhabitants along this district is fishing, both for salmon and sardines, 
the latter being all made into manure and shipped to the south for 
the rice-fields. The mouths of the rivers along this coast have a 
striking peculiarity: they all run parallel to the shore in a westerly 
direction before finding an exit to the sea. This is due to the sand 
drifting along the coast from east to west, owing to the prevailing 
winds coming from the cast to south-east, and also perhaps to the tidal 
current setting to the westward close in shore. This action I will refer 
to further on when describing the north-east coast, where it is even 
more marked. At Sambutsu the first Aiuo population of any importance 
is met with, but they aro apparently being rapidly mixed with the 
Japanese race, the number of half-castes being very noticeable. The 
country round about here appears to be very fertile, the small areas that 
are cultivated near the villages raising good crops. Horses are bred 
hero in numbers, and as the winters in this district are not so severe as 
elsewhere in the island, they cau generally subsist throughout the winter 
on the bamboo grass which grows luxuriantly and which they appear to 
relish. The quality of these auimals is very inferior, however, chiefly 
owing to the want of proper regulations during the breeding seasons. 
After leaving Shitsuuai, Urakawais the next place of importance reached. 
Here there is a considerable population during the fishing and sea-weed 
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seasons, but after these are over the town loses more than oue-half its 
inhabitants, who return to their homes in the northern end of the main 
island. The sardine manure harvest is over in tho last week in July, 
being succeeded by that of sea-weed ( kombu ), which generally lasts two 
months, there being a fixed day for beginning and another for stopping 
operations, in order, I presume, to ensure the weed being gathered in 
the best condition. Referring to the sardine manure;—at Urakawa the 
prico last year was about ICO yen per 100 koku, that is 42 shillings per 
ton with the yen at 4 shillings, although the price has been known to 
rise as high as 400 yen per 100 koku or 106 shillings per ton. The 
smell of these fishes drying in tho sun is anything but pleasant to a 
traveller. As to tho sea-weed, enormous quantities are gathered 
along this coast during the season and exported to the south of Japan 
and to tho Chinese markets. In deep water off this coast the weed 
sometimes reaches a length of 90 feet and a width of six inches. It is 
highly nutritious, and not at all unpalatable when eaten with a littlo 
shoyu. The south coast of tho Hokkaido appears to be tho only one 
in which this weed reaches perfection, although it is met with on the 
west coast. This is due no doubt to the rocky nature of the coast and 
to the cold current setting in along tho shore from Cape Noshapu to tho 
eastward towards Volcano Bay. 

Horoidzumi is the next place of importance after passing Urakawa, 
and here tho population is also to a great extent migratory and the 
hade much tho same as at Urakawa. The road between these two 
towns was last summer very rough, no less than six separate ranges of 
hills 600 feet or so in height having to be crossed. A new road has, 
however, lately been opened along tho shore, one or two tunnels having 
been mado through the cliffs overhanging the sea, so that travelling on 
horseback is now much easier. The old road, though very rough, 
however, was well worth the extra exertion required, as the scenery was 
charming, occasional peeps of the sea being obtained from the hill-tops 
through the trees. The timber in this district is well grown, and in 
description is much tho same as in England—ash, oak, elm, birch, 
chestnut aud numerous others; also Matsu, three kinds— Todo, Yezo 
and Shenuku. Wild flowers grow hero, and in fact all round tho coasts 
in profusion—wild roses, lilios, iris and all the descriptions seen at home. 
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From Horoidzumi tho rood cuts across the peninsula, terminating at Capo 
Erimo, and strikes the coast again at Sauoru. A new road has recently 
been made, so that travelling is now comparatively easy, only a couple of 
hills 800 to 900 feet high having to be crossed. Fogs arc very prevalent 
along this coast from Erimo to Nosbopu Cape during the summer months, 
and even in July the traveller feels the cold severely when he gets into 
one. As soon as the coast line is left, however, the heat is sometimes 
oppressive. Within the distanco of a mile from the chilling fogs and 
east wind of the coast, the magnolia tree is found in full blossom under 
the shelter of a hill, and the thermometer stands at between 80 and 

90° F. in the shade. . 

Passing through BirO and Birofune, Ohotsunai, at the mouth of the 
Tokacki river, is reached. This town is situated on the west branch of 
the river, but owing to the feet that this mouth is frequently blocked up 
by drifting sand, and also because good drinking water is difficult to 
obtain, the authorities are thinking of shifting the town to the east 
mouth, where the river is more likely to remain in its present position 
since it is to a certain extent sheltered by a reef of rocks jutting out 
from the shore and where also good water is plentiful. 

The Tokachi is one of the three large rivers of the Hokkaido, and 
boats are able to navigate it for 23 ri-from the sea coast. The land in this 
valley is of first rate quality, and provided some facilities were given 
for shipping at or near the river mouth, it would be one of the best 
districts for settlers in the Hokkaido. Kushiro, about 18 n to the 
eastward of the mouth of the Tokachi, is a town of considerable impor- 
tance, and from its favourable situation is likely to become one of the chief 
towns of the island. One of tho most valuable sulphur deposits in Japan, 
or perhaps in the world, exists inland from Kushiro at a mountain near 
Kushiro lake, the quantity of sulphur being for all practical purposes 
unlimited. Bp till qnite recently the mineral was carried on pack- 
horses to a point on the river 17 n from Kushiro, whence it was 
brought down by boats to the latter place for shipment. A railway has 
just been opened, however, from the mines to the river, and the river 
itself has been cleared of obstructions to a moderate extent, so that 
• when a good harbour is constructed at Kushiro the sulphur trade will 
assume a prominent place in tho exports of the Hokkaido. Coal has 
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Also been discovered close to tbe town, and is at present used in the 
small river steamers towing the sulphur boats, and judging from appear¬ 
ances it is of fairly good quality. To the mineral products of this 
district must be added the exports of fish, fish-manure and sea-weed, 
and the produce that will arise from the cultivation of the land in the 
neighbourhood, which is of considerable area and of good quality. 
Akkochi bay, a few n to the cast of Kushiro, is one of the best 
anchorages on the south coast, the town at the head of the bay being a 
thriving place and having a first rate tea-houso offering good accommoda¬ 
tion for travellers. The large lagoon at the head of the bay, called Se- 
Chiripp, contains a great quantity of large oysters, some of the shells 
measuring 18 inches long. These oysters aro dried, tinned and shipped 
to the Chinese markets. Hamanaka bay, having a good anchorage 
under Kiritap island, is a place of some importance and docs a con- 
sidcrable export trade in fish and sea-weed. From this the road follows 
the coast to Hauasaki on the south side of the Noshapu peninsula, with 
a branch across to the town of Nemuro, tho chief town in this part of 
the island. As I before remarked, fogs are very prevalent all along 
this coast during tho summer, but they seem to excel at Hauasaki bay. 
During my visit to that place I only once saw the whole of the bay- 
about one mile wide—and that for the space of two hours only. Hauasaki 
bay is the port of call for steamers trading to Nemuro during the months 
of January, February and March, during which period the harbour at 
Nemuro is blocked up with drift-ico. Nemuro, situated on the north side 
of the Noshapu peninsula, is a thriving place and has increased in size 
very much during the last few years. • It possesses a small bay or 
harbour suitable for small coasting craft, and is capable of considerable 
improvement. All the trade from the adjoining coast aud islands 
concentrates at Nemuro, the value amounting to nearly one million yen 
annually. Within a few miles of the town a militia settlement has 
lately been established on the same principle as those existing near 
Sapporo. The soil horo is of good quality, and fair crops can bo raised 
of hemp, potatoes, turnips, daikon, beans and barley Oats and wheat 
have not beeu attempted as yet, but there seems no reason why they 
should not succeed. In the neighbourhood of Nemuro there is also a largo 
farm of over 9,000 acres enclosed in a ring fence now belonging to a private 
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gentleman, part of which is beiug broken up with the plough and part 
being put under pasture for cattle. Cattle and horse-breeding appears 
to be attended with success, but sheep-raising has not been tried as 
yet. This is the only place in the Hokkaido, excepting the government 
farms at Nnuae and Sapporo, where farming on a largo scale has been 
attempted, and there is no reason to doubt that it will be perfectly 
successful with proper mauagement. The country about here and in 
fact all along the peninsula consists of a flat table-laud from 50 to 100 
feet above sea-level, covered with undergrowth and stunted trees, the 
east winds and fogs no doubt preventing the latter from attaining large 
growth. Tho fogs, however, do not affect the production of ccroals and 
root crops to an appreciable extent, and the climate generally appears to 
be somewhat similar to that of tho oast const of Scotland, where 
admirable crops are raised in spite of east wiud or fogs. 

From Nemuro the road follows the shore line to Oueto, where the 
entrance to a large lagoon has to be crossed by a ferry. Passing on 
from there, still following the shore line and crossing another lagoon 
entrance, the Nichibetsu river is reached, where good quarters can 
be obtained at tho small town of Bekkai or Bitsukai. The Nisbibetsu 
is the best salmon river in Japan, although not by any moans the 
largest one. At Bekkai the government established a salmon canning 
factory some yoars since under American direction. It is now, however, 
iu private hands and appears to be well managed, although perhaps it 
would be an improvement to label the tins, not only as a guarantee of 
the genuineness of the contents, but also as a help for the extension of 
the trade. From information obtained on tho spot, it appears that no 
less than 15,000 koku (2,200 tons) of salmon are annually taken out of 
the river, together with a considerable quantity from the sea coast in tho 
vicinity. As the traveller proceeds northward along this coast, horses 
become more difficult, to obtain, the quality of the animal begins to 
deteriorate, and it is a very rare thing to get a horse that has not bad 
qualities of somo kind. Nine out of ten are inveterate stumblers: they 
will not keep their noses off the ground if they can help it. This is no 
doubt due to their beiug chiefly used as pack-horses, in which capacity 
several are usually tied together, tho head of one animal being tied to 
the toil of tho next in front, and so on. 
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From Bckkai to Sbibetsa the road is not of the best description. 
After a heavy rain it is usually impassable owing to the swampy 
nature of the ground, and from this causo we were conducted along the 
sea-beach as being the only passable road. This beach is simply a 
stinking swamp of decayed vegetable matter and sea-weed, owing to the 
large amount of fresh water and the absence of tidal currents in the sea, 
due no doubt to the sheltered position of the locality uuder Capo 
Notske. Unless the traveller has a guide well acquainted with the 
locality, bo is very likely to lose his horse, if not himself, in the bog. 
Uuder the most favourable circumstances his lot is not a pleasant one in 
hot weather, with tbo thermometer at 90° in the shade, innumerable 
bull flies and mosquitoes, his horses sinking below the knees at every 
step—all added to the very unhealthy smell arising from the decayed 
vegetable matter, make the road one to be avoided if possible. After 
passing the base of the Notske promontory, Shibetsu is reached, situated 
at the mouth of tbo river of the same name. On this coast the prevalent 
winds are from the north-east, and the tidal currents setting in from the 
same direction cause tho sand to drift along the shore to the southward, 
and thus, as ou tho south coast, causing the rivers to run parallel to the 
shore for a considerable distance before entering tho sea. At Shibetsu 
the inhabitants are continually fighting with the river to induce it to 
go into the sea, to which proceeding it has apparently a decided objec¬ 
tion. Occasionally, however, after a heavy downpour of rain or a 
sudden thaw in the hills, the river itself does in a couple of hours what 
the natives cannot effect in a year—it makes a new mouth for itself, 
generally near the point where it first reaches the coast line. This mouth 
does not remain open long, however, the sand drifting in such large 
quautitios and at such a rapid rate. There is practically no land under 
cultivation along this coast, the inhabitants subsisting eutiroly upon 
the produce of tho salmon aud herring fisheries, tho latter of course 
being all made into manure. From Sbibetsa a new road has lately 
been made across the Shari hills to Shari on the north-east coast. This- 
road is shorter by 11 ri than the old road via Wnkaoi, and tho whole 
distance can now bo traversed in one day, although there is a horse- 
station and accommodation for travellers in tho heart of the hills at a 
place called Rubetsu. After leaving tho coast at Shibetsu tho road 
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passes through a forest for the whole distance (86 miles) until the sea 
coast at Shari is reached. There are first of all miles of birch trees, 
used by the inhabitants on the coast for firewood and for the manufac¬ 
ture of roofing shingles, for which purpose they make use of tho bark of 
the tree after the outer covering has been stripped off. Ropos are also 
made by the Aiuos from tho bark of the Sluna, a kind of ash tree, while 
stems of the young vine trees are often used for a like purpose. After 
proceeding farther inland larger trees are met with, such as oak, ash, 
todo and Yuo-matsu, some of tho last named being splendid trees, 51 
to 18 feet in circumference and 150 to 200 feet high. Tho difficulty of 
transport to the coast, however, is at present so great that this fine 
timber can not be taken advantage of. In tho Shari hills, at about 8 ri 
from Shibetsu, there exist some hot springs and also indications of 
petroleum, the former sending out a considerable volume of water at a 
temperature of about 150° Fabr. and having a slight trace of sulphate of 
iron. The petroleum flows out of the ground in very small quantities close 
to the stream issuing from the hot springs, and until a proper well is sunk 
it would be impossible to judge whether it could be obtained in paying 
quantities. Neither the hot springs nor the petroleum springs are likely 
to prove of much practical value lor some years to come, but the place 
iB well worth a visit by the traveller in tho vicinity, although the road 
after leaving the main track is rough in tho extreme. After leaving 
Rubetsu the road crosses tho hills by a pass 1500 feet abovo the sea-level, 
aud oven in August, with the thermometer at 85° F. in tho shade, snow 
is to be seen in the clefts of tho mountains at an elevation of about 8000 
feet or so. This snow melting under tho hot August sun makes, the river 
water delightfully cool, and a bath in it is very refreshing after a hot 
day’s ride, although the bull flies do not suffer tho bather to remain long 
in tho free enjoyment of his tub. After passing Shari, which is only a 
small fishing villago, the road follows the coast lino to Abashin, the placo 
of most importance in this section of tho coast. The shore along hero 
is entirely formed of sand until Abashin is reached, whore a bold rocky 
headland juts into the sea. Before reaching this, however, tho entrance 
to a tolerably large lagoon (Tobutsu) is crossed, having in its neighbour¬ 
hood a few scattered Aino villages. Abashiri is a rising place, having 
about 880 inhabitants, all more'or less engaged in the fishing industry, 
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although some small portions of land near the town have been cultivated 
for root crops. A fair anchorage exists under the lee of an island lying 
off tho river's month, and the bay, which is sheltered both by this island 
and to a small extent by Capo Notoro, is one of the few localities on this 
coast capable of being improved into a safe harbour. The river bore 
forms the outlet for a largo lake situated inland about n. It is well 
wooded all round with all kinds of trees, some of them being oak of 
large dimensions. The depth of this lake varies from 18 to 28 feet, and 
the water is apparently of a high temperature—higher indoed than 
is duo to tho heat of the atmosphere. From tho head of this lake a 
horse-track oxists across the mountains to tho south coast at Kushiro. 
From Abashiri tho road passes through Tokoro on to Saruma lagoon, 
but in order to save time wo avoided this road and proceeded by sea in 
a fishing boat. This did not tarn out a success, however, as the boat 
only progressed at two miles per hour almost the whole distance to 
Sarnma, there being no favourable wind. Fishing boats on this coast 
do not differ materially from those in use elsewhere iu the north of Japan, 
but iu any case the principle on which they are built and the manner 
iu which they are propelled are not to be commendod. In shape they 
are not unlike a coffin with a sharp ond, and tho oars are like crntcbos 
about six feet long, the latter being tied to the thwart of the boat near 
the bow by short pieces of grass rope. The boat is steered by two long 
8weeps at the stem, and these are also occasionally used in assisting 
tho rowers. As to their sailing qualities, the less said the bettor. 
Owing to the shape of the boat and to the position of the sail they will 
do little else than run before the wind : beating to windward is quite out 
of the question. No doubt they have their good qualities, such ns being 
easily beached should a storm arise; but for all that I think tho 
Hokkaido fisherman has a good deal to learn from his western brother 
in the matter of boat-building. 

Saruma lagoon is a fine sheet of water about seven ri long by 
three ri wide at its greatest width, and covering an area of nearly 80 
square miles. It is separated from the sen by a continuous row of sand 
hills covered with scrub and stunted oak trees, varying in width from 
250 yards to three-quarters of a mile, aud at its deepest part measures 
nine fathoms. The outlot into the sea is at some distance to the eastward 
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of the lagoon proper, and has evidently been gradually forced in this 
direction by the sand-drift travelling along the shore from north-west to 
south-east. The entrance at the date of our visit was very narrow and 
shallow, and the rush of water into and out of the lagoon very rapid. The 
outward rush of water is duo to tho tido and to the fresh water discharge 
of tho rivers, two of which empty their waters into the lagoou, besides 
some smaller streams, while the inward rush is due to the tido alone, 
which in tho sea rises between three and four feet and in the lagoon rather 
loss than one foot. This of course always gives a head of water, except 
at mean tide, either in the lagoon or in the sea, according to whether 
the tide is ebbing or flowing. This tidal current, added to tho effect of 
the fresh water discharge into the lagoon, has not, however, sufficient 
force to maintain an open mouth to tho lagoon, and since my visit to 
tho spot the entrance, or rather mouth, has been completely blocked up 
with sand. Whenever this happens the few inhabitants in the neigh¬ 
bourhood have forthwith to set to work and dig a channel to allow the 
water to escape, otherwise the water level in the lagoon rises and 
floods tho surrounding couutry. Last winter the water level rose as 
much as seven feet during tho time that one of these sand obstructions at 
the mouth of the lagoon was in course of removal. This lagoon would 
form a magnificent natural harbour provided this difficulty with tho 
entrance to it from the sea were overcome, a thing not by any means 
impossible, but expensive. All along this portion of the coast of the 
island evidences of the magnitude of this saud drift are mot with, and 
wo passed several small rivers that wore completely blocked up, and in 
some cases, owing to high tides and to a strong breeze causing waves, 
the sea water was flowing into the river over the bar instead of vice 
versa. The river water either finds its way iuto tho sea through tho 
saud, or else forms lagoons which increase in size until a heavy flood 
comes down the river and breaks through the saud bar, which is very 
soon re-formed, however. Saruma lagoon is very prolific in oysters, 
some of them attaining a large size, although not, as a rule, so large as 
those of Akkechi bay. They are not utilized in any way, although one 
or two attempts have been made, but without success, to tin and 
export them to the south. The east end of the lagoon appears to bo 
gradually filling up with these shell-fish. The principal inhabitants 
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in this district are Ainos, the only Japanese being thoso at tho 
horse-station near the mouth of the lagoon, where there is fairly 
good accommodation for travellers. Seal and mallard are seen in large 
quantities on the shores of the lagoon, but are difficult to approach in 
warm weather. In winter, however, we were informed that they can 
be shot in considerable numbers by the sportsman who is enthusiastic 
enough to spend a month or so in this out-of-the-way place. All trade 
by sea is stopped on this coast during tho months of January, February 
and March by tho ice drift which sets in from tho north and works 
along the coast as far as Cape Noshapu, near Nomuro. The ice-field 
extends seaward for a distance of two or three miles from the coast and 
fills up any indentations in the coast line, such as river mouths, and 
forms one solid mass on the surface of the water, which rises and falls 
with the tido and often does serious damage to the bridges or other 
structures below high water mark. Piles are frequently lifted bodily 
out of tho ground by the alternate rising and falling of this ice-field. 

From the horse-station at Saruma on to Nurubetsu the road follows 
the sand hills between the sea and the lagoon to Yubetsu, one ri past 
the west end of the lagoon. Here the usual struggle between the river 
and tho sand is visible, the latter always getting the best of the fight, 
much to the disadvantage of tho inhabitants. The rivers between 
Saruma and Soya are of no great size, owing to the water-shed running 
parallel to the shore at about five ri distance therefrom. They are 
liable to sudden floods, however, which frequently open new months 
into the sea, thus often necessitating an alteration in the routo of the 
horse-track. Near to Mombetsu several lagoons existed at the time of 
our visit with apparently no exit into the sea, but as it was, our guide— 
an Aino boy—was at fault more than once, doubtless owing to somo 
alteration in the size or shape of these lagoons. 

Mombetsu is a place of some importance, having a population of 
about 400 inhabitants during the fishing season, and it appears to bo 
increasing in size. A fair anchorage for small vessels exists here, except 
with an easterly wind. From Mombetsu to Poronai and thence on to 
Isasbi the coast line presents much the same appearance, the population 
being very sparse and travelling monotonous. Bamboo grass, which 
grows freely all round the Hokkaido, is here met with in perfection. It 
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reaches a hoight sufficient to hide from sight both horse and rider, and 
when once the track is lost the horses are quite unablo to force their 
way through it. If this grass were to be entirely burned down at the 
end of the warm weather and the ground brokou up and cleared, good 
agricultural land would bo obtaiued. Isashi is a place about equal in 
size to Mombetsu, these two places being the chief fishing-stations 
between Abashiri and Soya. The lessees of the fishings keep their 
boats, nets and gear at these places, and distribute them along the 
coast to the various fishing-stations when the season commences. Tlio 
men employed at this time mostly come from the south, and as soon as 
they arrive build a large house or shed for their own accommodation, 
which they again dismantle or pull down at tho close of the season. 
About five ri north of Esashi a spur of the mouutain range forming the 
water-shed approaches the coast liuo, and the road here ascends the 
side of the hill and winds round the end of tho projecting bluff at a con¬ 
siderable elevation above the sea. The road is very rough, and 
Considerable care is required to prevent the horses losing their packs 
when rounding this promontory. Just before reaching this point a 
a small bay is passed forming a well sheltered anchorage, except with 
due northerly winds. It is called Higapbitomari by the inhabitants, 
which is literally “East-wind harbour.” This is very appropriate, 
seeing that the anchorage is completely sheltered from that quarter. 

At Sarubutsu, rather more than half-way botween Esashi and Soya, 
there is a rest-house for travellers, now in rather a dilapidated 
condition, but the traffic in this district being very limited, sufficient 
inducement is not offered for the enterprising tea-house keoper to start 
business. The existing house was built by Government for the con¬ 
venience of travellers. Close to Sarubutsu is the entrance to a large 
lagoon or lake, into which, however, tho salmon passing along the 
coast will not onter, doubtless owing to the presence of somo poisonous 
matter in the water, arising no doubt from the existence of coal and 
perhaps petroleum on the water-shed close by. Passing tho small 
fishing village of Chietomai, Cape Soya is reached on tho high land, 
above which a light-house has recently been erected for tho benefit of 
shipping passing through La P<$rouse straits. Saghalien is seen in tho 
distanco, the breadth of the straits from land to land being 80 miles. 
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At oue timo Soya was Iho principal town at this end of the island, being 
maintained chiefly by tho travellers passing to and from Saghalien. 
Since the island was given up to the Russians in exchange for the 
Kuriles, Soya has been on tho decline, aud tho town of Wakanai, on tho 
opposite side of the bay, has taken the lead. This is accounted for 
by tho fact that the anchorage off the const at this point is much superior 
to that opposite Soya, where numerous reefs exist, on oue of which 
H.M.S. Battler was wrecked in 18C8. Tho bay of Soya is completely 
blocked up with floating ice in tho winter time, in a manner similar to 
the north-east coast. On the west coast, howover, except in the 
vicinity of Cape Noshapn, no such thing occurs, the drift ice apparently 
all going down south along the east const of the island. Its absence on 
the west const may bo due to a certain extent to the warm current of 
the Kuroshiwo, which sets to the northward along this coast, and also 
to tho fact that the prevailing winds blow from tho south-west and the 
tidal currents also set in the same direction. This is borne out by the 
tendency of the rivers on this coast to run to the northward before 
entering the sea. Between Esashi and Wakanai horses are not obtain¬ 
able, with the exception of perhaps one or two at Soya, and it is there¬ 
fore noccssnry to engngo horses at Esashi for the journey on to Soya, 
at which place a sufficient number of fresh horses can always bo 
obtained by sending forward to Wakanai. Travelling in this district is 
necessarily very slow, the road being very heavy, mostly in loose sand. 
The horses too are very iuferior in quality aud havo little life loft in 
them at the end of tho third day’s riding. After leaving Soya, the 
first day’s riding finishes at Bakkai, about ten ri distant. This place 
takes its name from a peculiarly shaped rock which is supposed to 
resemble a woman carrying an infant on her back,—the word of course 
being of Aino origin. In the hotel or tea-house at Bakkai tho furo or 
hot bath is of rather a primitive construction. It consists of a large 
fish caldron—such as is in use for extracting oil from herrings—set 
upon rough bricks and clay and having afire of wood immediately 
under it. When the water has reached a high enough temperature, a 
piece of board about 18 inches square is placed on the surface, and tho 
bather has to placo his foot carefully in the centre thereof and to carry 
it down through the water to the bottom of tho kettle with his own 
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weight. If not very careful, tlio inexperienced beginner is likely to capsize 
or burn his feet on the bottom of the caldron. When once safely into this 
primitive bath, the bather is both washed and smoked at the same time. 

A good view of the islands of Rishiri and Rebunshiri is obtained 
from Balckai, the former being a majestic cone-shaped peak rising out 
of the water to a height'of 6,000 feet above the sea-level, and the latter a 
flat table-island only 800 feet or so above the same level aud forming 
quite a contrast to its lofty companion. The road from Bakkai on to 
the Teshiwo month is a dreary, monotonous ride of more than thirteen 
n over sandy beach aud sandhills, the only thing interesting in the 
slightest degree being the enormous quantity of drift timber lying 
scattered along the beach. Trees of all kinds, sizes aud shapes are 
seen here, having evidently been brought down to the coast by the 
rivers discharging to the southward aud carried up to this point by the 
tidal current and prevailing wiuds. The river Teshiwo is a fine, 
broad, deep stream, and is one of the three largo rivers of the Hokkaido, 
the others being the Ishikari and Tokachi. The sand bar at its mouth, 
however, is a complete block to any craft other than boats and small 
junks obtaining access thereto. The mouth of this river is rather 
puzzling, since the stream runs parallel to the shore in a southerly 
direction for some distance before flowing into the sea, whereas all the 
other rivers on this coast tend in a northerly direction. At the present 
time, however, the Teshiwo mouth seems to be following the rule aud is 
again working to the northward, and I think thcro cannot be the 
slightest doubt but that the sand does all travel northward along this 
coast. After leaving Teshiwo and crossing the Nembctsu river the 
coast changes its form, the sand-hills giving place to cliffs of yellow 
clay rock about 200 feet high, coming close up to the water’s edge. 
Those cliffs are gradually being washed away, and the loose material 
forming the beach being very slippery, renders it very difficult and 
sometimes dangerous to pass along the shore, especially when a strong 
south-west wind causes the waves to dash against the cliffs. The proper 
road along this part of tho coast is on the top of the cliffs, but at the 
present time it is in such a wretched condition, owing to landslips and 
broken bridges, that the more difficult track along the beach is generally 
preferred. 
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Farebetsn, about 8 n to the south of Teshiwo, is a small village 
coutaiuing a few houses and a tolerably comfortable tea-house, nud 
8 n further ou Tomamai is reached, which place may be said to be 
the northern limit of civilization ou this coast. From this point south¬ 
ward the fishing industry is actively engaged in nud villages are 
numerous. Approaching Tomamai from tho north, the cliffs appear to 
bo of bal’d roclc-limestouo, aud arc not disappearing iu such a marked 
manner as those near Furebotsu. To the southward of Tomamai there 
oxists a narrow strip between tho sea and the high land at the back, 
which is thickly covered with houses. The tablo-land at the back is 
about 150 feet above sea-lovel, aud is cultivated to a small extent for 
root crops principally. Potatoes, turnips, aud daikon seem to grow 
very well, and the countiy struck me ns being admirably adapted for 
farming aud stock-raisiug. 

From Tomamai to Rumoi and thence ou to Masbike the traveller 
passes through numerous fishing villages which have a thriving 
appearance, this portion of the Hokkaido coasts beiug the most prolific 
iu tho fishes of the north—salmon and herrings. Crossing the Kotambetsu 
and Oberaspe rivers, Rumoi is reached, situated on a river of the same 
name. Rumoi is the Japanese name for the town ; the Aiuos call it 
“ Rurumoppe." It possesses n tolerably good anchorage iu its bay, 
having deep water closo in shore, aud as a harbour it is capable of 
considerable improvement. The trade here at present is all due to tho 
fishing business, but there is every probability of Rumoi becoming a 
place of importance hereafter, both from its position on the coast line 
aud from tho fact that good coal has been discovered on the upper 
reaches of the river. Masbike, about four ri from Rumoi aud close 
under Capo Kamuieto, is at present the chief town on the west and 
east coasts between Otaru and Nemuro. It has a population of 
between 2,500 and 8,000, a portion of this of course being migratory, 
although not to so great an exteut as is the case on tho south or east 
coasts. Tho town is well built, with wide streets and good water 
supply, and altogether it has a very prosperous appearaucc. Tho 
principal merchants and fishing lessees in this district have their head¬ 
quarters hero, aud the greater portion of tho fish aud fish-manure 
produco of the adjoiniug villages is concentrated at Masbike aud from 
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there shipped to the southern markets. The harbour, or rather bay, 
at Masbike is exposed to the north, nud having bad holding ground it 
is dangerous for ships to remain at anchor therein with the wind in a 
northerly or north-westerly direction. 

From Masbike going southward the road crosses tho mountains to 
Hnmmamasbike, reaching an elevation of 2,000 feet above sea-level, 
and thence follows the coast lino to tho Ishikari. As the road m 
question is anything but an easy one to pass over, however, travellers 
usually prefer to go by sea round Cape Kamuieto, and so avoid the 
mountain climb. As we had no further coast line to inspect before 
reaching the Ishikari, we embarked in one of the small steamers that 
run twice a week during tho summer from Maslnke to Otaru. This 
steamer was little better than a launch and very light in the water, 
and as a strong gale was blowing from the eastward wo experienced a 
very rough passage, the boat being more than once nearly on her beam 
ends. An easterly gale is very severely felt in tho bay of Otaru, and it 
is sometimes difficult if not impossible to land or embark on a steamer 
with the wind in this direction. Taking the train at Otaru we arrived in 
Sapporo after an absence of 68 days, having travelled a distance of840 miles. 

Having thus briefly referred to the ground travelled over, I will 
now give in as few words as possible the impressions I gained as to the 
present condition of the couutry and its inhabitants, and my opinion 
as to its future prosperity. 

To begin with the climate. It is not unlike that of the British 
Isles, only having a winter rather more severe and lengthened, aud with 
a more humid atmosphoro during the warm season. I will not inflict 
upon you any figures relating to temperature, rain-fall, etc. Those can 
always be obtained from the printed reports of the meteorological office. 
The productions of the soil aro very similar in the two countries, only 
the growth of vegetation in tho Hokkaido is the more rapid of the two, 
due no doubt to the greater humidity of the atmosphere. This to a 
certain extent compensates for the extra length of the winter, which 
does not terminate until the beginning of April, when the snow begins 
to melt. It entirely disappears early in May. 

A very small portion of tho island is as yet cultivated, and that 
only in a superficial manner, excepting in the neighbourhoods of 
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gapporo nod Nemuro, -where, owing to government help and direction, 

» fairly good syetomhae been adopted. The agricultural population, 
mostly coming from the south, have not as yet gamed sufficient 
experience to cultivate the land in the most economical manner. The 
system in force in the southern portion of Japan, where two and some¬ 
times three crops are taken from the land in one season, w.U not.prove 
at all remunerative in the Hokkaido, where only one crop .a obtainable. 
Horses being low in first cost and cheap to feed, ploughing should be 
more extensively resorted to, and the market gardening system ol 
farming-if I may call it so-should be abandoned. Hitherto aH kinds 
of root crops and cereals grown in the northern portion of Uie mam 
island have been tried with perfect success, excepting rice and wheat. 
The foimer will never be grown as a paying crop, owing to the long 
winteis, and the latter has not as yet arrived at that state of perfection 
which is desirable for the manufacture of good white flonr. I see no 
reason, however, why, with an efficient system of subsoil drainage, 
wheat of good quality should not be grown and in paying crops. 
Potatoes of both kinds flonrish, and the same may be said of turnips, 
daikon and beaus, while Indian corn, millet, buckwheat and hemp 
produce average crops. The climate of the island is well adapted for 
the cultivation of hardy fruit trees, and in the neighbourhood of 
Sapporo large quantities of apples, pears, plums, cherries, etc., arc now 

gathered annually and prove a very remunerative crop to the grower. 
L regards stock raising, cattle thrive well, and the beef produced is 
not inferior to that grown in the Kobe district. The chief obstacle to 
the more extensive rearing of cattle seems to be the want pf capital 
on the part of the small farmer to obtain stock in the ' n8 “ n “' 
Sheep have not as yet been reised with success, owmg no doubt to the 
want of suitable grass land, most of the grass-if such it can be called 
being too rank for feeding sheep, and the dampness of the subsoil 
generally results in the animal being attacked with foot-rot. In the 
neighbourhood of Sapporo, however, I have been informed by Mr. Dun 
who had chai'ge of the Government farm there for some years, that 
there should be no difficulty experienced in the raising of sheep. 
There is therefore some hope that sheep-farming may yet be a success 

in the HokkaidS. 

Vol. xvL-33 
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Horses are at present bred in large numbers, especially along tlio 
south coast, where, as I have already said, their winter keep is 
not an important item of expenditure. Practically no supervision is 
ever exercised over the herd during the breeding season, and the result 
naturally is the production of an animal inferior in every respect. 
The price of a horse being very low—five or six yen on the south coast— 
their owners do not set much value on them, and consequently their 
treatment is not such as would be tolerated in England. Pack-horses 
are often used with their backs one mass of sores, caused by the 
chafing of the pack-saddles, while it is no uncommon sight to see foals 
of a month or two old trotting after their mothers for miles while the 
latter are carrying packs or travellers. Theso remarks do not apply 
to horso farms under government supervision, where the animals are 
well treated and where the breed is being considerably improved by the 
introduction of foreign blood. 

Coming now to the population—that is the resident population- 
including Ainos, the number is ronghly 220,000 (67,000 houses) and 
is gradually increasing. The condition of the inhabitants of tbo 
Hokkaid6 on the whole is better than that of the individual of the 
same class in tho south of Japan. He fares better, aud when working 
as a labourer earns considerably better wages—generally one hundred 
per cent more than bis brothers in the south. This is perhaps 
necessary, as he has to live better, the climate being colder, and also 
because for some time during the winter he may not be able to cam 
anything at all. His food consists of rice or maize, fish, daikon, and 
potatoes, for tho first of which he has to pay a higher price than in the 
south. The other eatables, however, are plentiful and cheap, fish 
especially so. Firewood is plentiful, and can in all districts be bad for 
tho trouble of cuttiug. Coal is moderate in price, aud would be 
considerably cheaper if the demand were greater. The houses in which 
the lower classes in the Hokkaido live are not, however, adapted for 
the cold winters experienced, theso beiug almost of tho same con¬ 
struction as those used in tho southern districts of Japan, where the 
winters are infinitely milder. What is wanted of the inhabitant of the 
HoklcaidO is that ho should build himself a good warm house ; give up 
eating rice and take to more heat-giving food, and such as can be 
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produced in the island, and adopt the plough as the means for 
cultivating the ground. That these ends will ultimately bo obtained 
I make no doubt; in fact maize is now to a moderate extent taking 
the place of rice, especially among tho children, and tlie plough is 
occasionally seen in the neighbourhood of Sapporo. But the sooner they 
are attained the sooner will the inhabitants improve in their physical 
and moral condition, and the Hokkaido rise in prosperity. Tho 
principal want on the part of the immigrant from the south is 
undoubtedly that of capital. A good house cannot be built nor farming 
implements procured without money or credit, and as the former is 
scarce among the small Japanese farmers, it would, I think be 
desirable to provide some means whereby he could avail himself of the 

latter to a moderate extent when making a start in tho Hokkaido. *o 

doubt the government have to a certain extent recognised this in 
establishing the military settlements or “ Ton den,” but in this case a 
certain term of service as a soldier is necessary on the part of at least 
one member of the farmer’s household. Some system similar to that of 
our Building Societies in England would, X think, meet the case as far 
as houses are concerned, and would also prove remunerative to tho 
shareholders. 

I have already made reference more than once to tho very line 
timber met with in the various districts passed through. Large *s 
quantity is that is seen noar tho coasts, X beliovo it is only a fraction 
of what tho whole island contains. The Hokkaido is yet, tor si 
practical purposes, one large forest of splendid trees, mostly of the same 
kinds as those met with in the British Isles. Owing to the humidity of 
tho atmosphere, tho softer woods shrink and warp to a considerable 
degree after being used for constructive purposes. Nearly all the 
woods of the north reqnire considerably more seasoning than those of 
tho south of Japan, and aa soon as tho suitable kinds of wood receive 
proper treatment at the hands of the builder or manufacturer, the 
importance and value of tho timber trade of the Hokkaido will be 
recognised. Of tho softer woods— Yaso MaUu and Shmulcu, both 
species of pine, arc the best. The latter is the best of the two for 
out-door work and where exposed to water, as it contains a consider- 
able quantity of resinous matter, being in this respect not unlike tho p.tch 
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pine of North America, only rather harder. Ymo Matsu is extensively 
used at present for house-building and also boat-building. If not 
thoroughly seasoned, however, it is apt to shriuk if exposed to the hot 
sun of the summer, and for this reason the fishermon are very careful 
to house their boats or cover them with grass matting duriug the hot 
months of the year. Of the harder woods—ash, oak, etc.—not much 
use is made as yet, except for furniture aud small fittings about 
dwelling houses, and what is to be seen in a manufactured state does 
not as a rule appear to have been in a seasoned condition when used. 

When on the question of building materials, I may as well refer to 
stono and brick. The former is scarce—that is good soft building 
stone. Hard stone, such as granite, trachyte, etc., is plentiful, but 
of course expensive to work. Good clay suitablo for brick manufacture 
is met with in several localities, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Sapporo first-rate bricks are made at a moderate price. Were tho 
demand greater tho price of these bricks could be reduced by a larger 
out-turn. 

As to animals and birds,—bears and deer, once so plentiful, are now 
very scarce and only to be met with on the mountains towards tho 
centre of the island. I never once saw either bears or deer duriug my 
trip, excepting one sickly looking bear cub in a cago which an Aino 
woman was carefully rearing so as to be in good condition for an Aino 
festive gathering at the beginning of tho year. The smaller animals are 
much the same as with us at home. I was very much struck with the 
absence of small birds around the coasts. This may be partly due to 
the severe winter and partly to tho depredations of .the crows during 
tho breeding season. These crows—most of them carrion-eaters—exist 
in hundreds of thousands, and while they are of uso as scavengers in 
clearing off all kinds of offal and refuso of fish, they are almost as bad 
as hawks in preying upon the young of the smaller birds and also in 
eating their eggs. This scarcity of small birds is greatly to be 
regretted, as tho insect tribe—more especially flies and mosquitoes— 
are a great pest in the warm weather. Bull-flies, sand-flies, mosquitoes, 
etc., seem to flourish in the uncultivated lands, but diminish rapidly 
whon the land is cleared and cultivated. The larger kind of bull-fly is a 
great plague to the horses. He fastens himself on to the back and neck 
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of tbo unfortunate pack-horse, and only falls off when be is gorged 
wi th blood. A dozen or so of these large flies will draw enough blood 
from au ordinary horse to render him useless for some time to come. 

If there were moro small birds, especially swallows and swifts, travelling 
would be much pleasanter daring tho months of August and September. 

Before concluding this paper I should like to draw attention to the 
tides on tho coasts. The poculinr thing about theso tides is their 
diurnal inequality, which amounts to nbont three feet at spring tides 
along the south-east coast, the maximum rise of a spring tide being six 
feet,°whilo the range of au ordinary spring tide is about four and a half 
feet. Tho lowest tido at new and fall moon occurs about 10 a.m., and 
the second daily tide reaches a minimum about three and a half days 
before new and full moons, or at the change of the tides. On the south¬ 
east coast this minimum afternoon tide occurs about 6 p.m. and only 
registers a few inches; while on the west coast, at Abashiri, there is 
practically only one tide in the 24 hours for four days before and one day 
after now and full moons, and during this period the tide takes 16 hours 
to rise and eight hours to fall. The range of the tides gradually decreases 
as the coast lino is followed east and north and thence south down the 
west coast. At Abashiri the maximum is three and a half feet and at 
Masbike only 2,20 feet. The tide registers on the west coast, I am 
sorry to say, were very imperfectly kept, and it is therefore very difficult 
to arrive at any conclusions as to the times and extent of any inequalities 
that may exist in tho tides there. 

This diurnal inequality of tides exists I believe on most of the 
shores bordering on the Pacific ocean, but not haring any .nfonuntmn 
on the matter, I oannot say to what extent it affects the southern shores 
of Japan. Tides similar to those described ocoor on tho southern coast of 
Australia and also at Singapore, and are accounted for by the inter sconce 
of tidal wares haring different heights and generated m d.fferon parts 
of the ocean, and which arc modified by the configuration of the laod 
and depths of wafer. Tho tidal ware proper in mid-ocean has a he.ght 

of nearly two feet at Spring tides. 

In this paper it will bo noticed that I have not made any reference to 
the Aino question. That you have I believe had often put before you 
by gentlemen who have given tho matter moro attention than I m my 
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comparatively short trip have been able to do. The Aino men struck 
me in some cases as being handsome and in all cases very dirty. The 
yooDger women are sometimes good looking, in spite of the wretched 
ornament with which they adorn their lips and of which they appear 
ashamed. 

In conclusion, I think the prosperity of the Hokkaid6 has n very 
favourable outlook. Tho country has considerable mineral wealth, 
enormous quantities of timber, very fair agricultural laud, and a healthy 
climate. I have already expressed an opinion on the agricultural 
problem, and all that is wanted to develop the minerals and timber is 
the extension of private enterprise by the introduction of more capital 
and the employment of suitable and energetic men to direct the labour— 
easily obtainable—so as to ensure the capital being laid out to advantage. 
The government of the country have given tho island a good start in 
the right direction. It remains with the people themselves to carry out 
the development of the Hokkaido with energy and determination. 
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INO CHtJKEI, THE JAPANESE SURVEYOR AND 
CARTOGRAPHER. 


By Cargill G. Knott, D. Sc., F. R. S. E. 


[.Rtad April 18, 1888.] 


It may be matter of surprise to many, and surely of interest to all, 
to know that Japan has not been without her scientific giants m the 
days of old. My work in connection with the recent Magnetic Survey o 
Japan has brought very particularly to my notice the labours of one 
who might be named the Japanese Picard. 1 A short account of his life 
may well find a place in the pages of the Transactions of the Asiatic 

Society of Japan. . 

Ino (originally Jimbo) Kageyu* was born m 1744 in a small 
village called Sagaramura in the province of Shimosa, Japan. In6 was 
the name he acquired by merging into a family, in accordance with the 
very usual Japanese custom. The position of such a son-in-law 
rmulco-yoiU) is by no means an enviable one, and it is said that In6 s 
lot was not particularly happy. His wife, it seemed, was semewha 
of a shrew and ruled her husband with a high hand. She did not 
permit him even to eat with the family, banishing him instead to the 
servants' mess. Notwithstanding this treat ment Ind proved ultimately 

1 Ino has sometimes been called the Japanese Newton; but Sola Shinsake 
a tamous mathematician, who invented a kind ol differential and I ntegral 
calculus, ha, perhaps a greater claim to an.h a high title. Piear> «>> *• ££ 
astronomer who made the bat really good determination of the a.,e o the ernth, 
and thu. gave Newton the only sure foundation on which to bmldhisgumd 
theory of universal gravitation. . 

• This is his common name or Ufllhd fiifflh Hi. ■«< 

hy which he is usually known nowadays,)« InO Chukei (fp 
How ko and his associates pronounced ■■ Chukei ” it is impossible to say. 
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the repairer of the family’s fortunes. His fatlier-in-law was a sake 
brewer, conducting a business which had descended from father to son 
for many generations. On his death, affairs were found to bo in a very 
bad state. Ino thereupon applied himself diligently to the business, 
and through his untiring efforts, combined with strict economy, ho 
gradually amassed considerable wealth. In his fiftieth year, that is 
about 1794, he transferred the whole business to his son and begau 
his scientific career. 

Astronomy was the study to which he devoted the “ declining 
years ” of his life. The books at his disposal were all in Chinese and 
contained many obscure passages which lie in vain tried to understand. 
Nothing daunted, however, be made his way to Yedo, and sat at the 
feet of the Takahashis, father and son, astronomers to tho ShOgnn. 

Takabasbi Sakuzaomon T6k6, the father, had been called from 
Osaka to Yedo to superintend the construction of the calendar. In all 
his work he was greatly aided by Asada, a practical astronomer resident 
in Osaka, who was probably the better man of the two. The elder 
Takahashi died in 1804, and it was with the younger Takabashi that 
In6 had most to do. Certain letters written to him by In6 still exist, 
and their style is such as would naturally be used by one addressing a 
former teacher. Takabashi Sakuzaemon Kageyasu, the son, is however 
himself famous in connection with an episode of Western significance. 
Towards the close of Yon Siebold’s first visit to Japan, Takahashi 
gave to the great scientific traveller two maps, one of the Main Islaud of 
Japan and one of Yezo, in exchange for some books and papers of 
Western Science. Von Siebold also obtained temporarily on loan 
Mamiya’s * Travels to Eastern Tnrtary and Sagkalien and a map of 
Kyushu. In 1880 Von Siebold set sail from Dcsbima. Tho story is 
that he suffered shipwreck, and that amongst his baggage cast on shore 
tho two precious maps were found. Au investigation followed, and 
Takahashi was cast into prison and tried for high treason. Before the 
trial was ended he died, but tho judge in giviug sentence said that, 
had tho culprit lived, ho would certainly have suffered capital pnnish- 


»It was Msmija who discovered the strait between Saghalion and tho 
continent of Asia. 
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meut. Probably, in accordance with old Japanese custom in such 
circumstances, the body of Takahnshi was preserved in salt until tho 
trial was ended and the sentence pronounced. 

To return, however, to Iu6, we find him in 1800 setting out, by 
permission of the Government, to survey the Island of Yezo at his own 
expenso. In tho following year ho was instructed to survey all tho 
coasts and islands of Japan. The survey of the north-eastern coast was 
finished in 1804, and by 1818 his labours in tho field were completed. 
In the work be was assisted by thirteen others, four of whom were 
pupils studying under him. It should be mentioned, perhaps, that 
certain parts of the coast were surveyed very imperfectly—such as the 
eastern and the north-western coasts. Exactly when he died is not 
known certainly, but for some time after the completion of the survey 
ho seems to have been engaged in the construction of his maps. 

The instruments which IuO employed in tho survey were destroyed 
by fire ; but in 18‘28 two instruments, 4 said to bo exact copies of the 
original ones, were made by Ono Yasaburo, tho father of the late 
engineer who constructed tho Mint at Osaka. A compass-needle, made 
and used by Iu6, has howovor been preserved by his family. 

Ouo’s instruments arc two. one for measuring azimuths and the 
other for measuring altitudes. The former is simply a horizontal 
circular disc of copper 19 inches in diameter, graduated by rad.al linos 
into decrees. Seven couceutric circles aro traced near the extremity of 
tho disk at such distances apart that, when a straight line is engraved 
joining the point where the inmost circle cuts a given rad.al lino to the 
poiut where the outmost circle cuts the next radial line, this so-called 
diagonal gives by its intersections with the intermediate circles angular 
intervals corresponding to 10' or one-fifth of a degree. The graduated 
circular disc rests on three legs provided with levelling screws. From 
its centre rises an upright wooden pillar- which is surmounted by a tube 
(or perhaps a telescope) for sighting distant objects. The levelling of 
the circle is accomplished by means of a brass “ plummet ’ hanging 
down one side of tho upright pillar. The pillar rotates freely, 


«Through the kindness of Mr. Ami, of the Meteorological Office, these instru¬ 
ments were exhibited before the meeting at which tho paper was read. 

Vol. xrl.—*3 
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and carries with it a horizontal rod resting on the graduated 
circle. The position of this rod indicates at once the angle to be 
read. 

The instrument for measuring altitudes is a brass quadrant, 10 
inches in radius, with a telescope fixed to one of tho straight limbs. 
The whole is mounted on an upright woodcu pillar resting on three 
legs. The telescope and quadrant, which move together in a vertical plane 
about a pivot passing approximately through tho centre of gravity, can 
be clamped iu any required position. From tho angle of the quadrant 
a “ plummet-line,” in the form of a brass rod, hangs. The position of 
this rod, as it hangs just free of the quadrant arc, indicates tho angle 
to be read. The quadraut is graduated iu a manner very similar to tho 
azimuth circlo, only to a finer degree of division. Tho radial lines 
measure to thirds of a degree; and by meaus of the “ diagonal-scalo ” 
arrangement, angles can be read to half-minutes. On the azimuth circle 
again it would bo difficult if not impossible to read to miuutes even. 

"With such instruments, which wore about a century aud a half 
behind tho Western age, did Iu6 carry out his survey. About 1105 
direct measurements of latitudes were taken by meaus of the quadrant. 
Tho distances between successive stations were measured by three 
distinct methods. Ropes were used as our land surveyors use chains ; 
also a kind of wheel or roller, the number of revolutions of which 
measured the distance travelled. Then with tho azimuth instrument a 
triangulation by means of prominent hills and land-marks was carried 
out. From the distances so obtained, the longitudes seem to have been 
calculated. 

The results of Iuo’s labours are given in the “ Dai Nippon En-Kai- 
jis-soku-roku," or, the Record of tho True Survey of tho Coasts of 
Japan (1821, 14 volumes). This treatise existed simply in manuscript 
till 1870 (Meiji, 8), when it was published in proper book form by the 
Tokyo University (Hitotsu-bashi)—at that time known as the Daigaku 
Nanko. Three kinds of maps were constructed, the largest consisting 
of 80 different sheets, the medium sized of two, and the smallest of one. 
These maps have been the basis of all subsequent ones ; aud for many 
places in Japan Ino’s measurements of latitudo (aud longitude) aro the 
only ones which have as yet been made. 
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On completion of tho survey, Tnknlmshi published tin epitomo of 
the results in ft book having the title, “Infi's Table of Latitudes end 
Longitudes." In tho preface to this work tue some interesting remarks 
about InS's modes of operation. For the following translation of these 
I am indebted to Mr. H. Nagaoka, post-graduate student in the Imperial 
University. “Tho Europeans,” it is said, “are of opinion that the 
magnetic needle generally deviates towards the west, never pointing true 
north and that there exist local variations. These statements are to bo 
found iu Dutch books. In the coast survey made by Ino Cbukei, the 
compass needle formed an essential part of his stock oi instruments. 
The best needles are made iu Europe, but Cbdkei was under no obliga¬ 
tion to Western skill. With needles of bis own construction, be 
determined the configuration of tho coastline as well as the positions 

of mountains and islands.Ho found that the needle 

always pointed true north and south, and had no westward deviation. 

. . Chukei again says that in using the needle one must 
have no steel (■< hammered iron ") near. For under the influence of the 
spirit (or atmosphere) of iron, the needle points sometimes east, 
sometimes west, and cannot then be said to have no deviation. Hence 
the sword* ought not to be worn during survey work, nor should there 
be an, piece of iron allowed near the body. Due attention to these 
particulars destroys all risk of causing a deviation in the needle. 

■ It would appear that InO rather doubted the truth of the magnetic 
variation, and was inclined to refer its appearance in Europe to 
carelessness either in the construction or handling of the compass- 
needle. There can be little doubt, however, as to the accuracy of InO s 
own observation that in Japan at that time the direction of magnetic 
north coincided with the direction of geographical north. At present 
tho magnetic variation has a mean value of nearly 5 W. for the who 

° f ^According to ln5 the mean length of one degree of latitude is 28.2 
ri From a copy of the standard used by Iuo-tbe original 
seems to have been lose by firo-tbis distance has been estimated as 
equivalent to 110.7 kilometres. Tho tru e value is 111 kilometres. 

-« It ig .oia that, as too was compelled by national etiquette to wear the 

appearance, at least, o! a sword, he substituted for the real sword a wooden one. 
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The lengths of a degreo of longitude in latitudes 85°, 40°, 44° are given 
as 28.1 ri, 21.6 ri and 20.285 ri respectively. Reduced to kilometres, 
these are 90.7, 84.8 and 79.GG. The true values are 91.08, 85.18, 
79.99, differing in no case from Ino’s values by as much as one-half 
per cent. 

When we consider the age at which InO began his scientific career— 
an ago at which most men ore thinking of retiring from the busy 
field of life—and when further we call to mind the rude instruments 
with which ho did his work, wo cannot but feel that we have here a 
man worthy of a high place amongst the scientific leaders of the last 
generation. In these days of candid criticism, his work has stood the 
severest tests and remains a graud monument of his perseverance, 
patience and accuracy. His greatnoss is now fully appreciated, and 
some six or seven years ago received Imperial recognition. The rank 
of ShO-shi-i (JE ra fi), or Senior 4th class, was at that time conferred on 
InO. Excepting nobles, very fow held that rank in the days when 
IuO flourished, although it is common enough nowadays. Such 
posthumous honours are, besides, very rare. His countrymen may 
iudecd well be proud of InO Chukei, almost a unique figure in the 
history of science in Japan. 

In preparing this short biography of InO, I have been fortunate 
in the hearty assistance of Ur. Arai, Superintendent of the Meteorologi¬ 
cal Office, and of Professor Yamagawa and Mr. Nagaoka of the Imperial 
University. Without the aid of these gentlemon, indeed, I could havo 
done little or nothing ; and iu here recording my indebtedness to them, 
I would also express my warmest thanks. 
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By E. n. Parkrr. 


[Head 16th Hay, 1888.] 

It has now been fairly well demonstrated by tbe combined efforts 
of a number of students that the Chinese languages or dialects form one 
indivisible and homogeneous whole. Of the 40,000 characters given by 
IC'angbl, perhaps 10,000 will suffice to cover the whole field of general 
literature, the remaining 80,000 serving the same special objects as 
100,000 of the 120,000 words to be found in the completest English 
dictionary. The 10,000 characters committed to memory by natives 
of all provinces alike aro the true basis of the language; and, making 
a reasonable allowance for exceptions, variants, and inexplicable 
accidents, we may state of these 10,000 words that they aro relatively 
the same in all Chinese dialects, each dialect having diverged more or 
less from a presumed original form, which original form has been 
maintained unmutilated ■ through tbe wholo history of Chinese lexico¬ 
graphy, from the Skwoli-w6u down to K’nng-hi. So far, it has been 
impossible to define what this original form was in a positive sense ; 
because, Chinese being destitute of letters, it is only possible to express 
tho original sounds by presenting the initials and finals of characters 
still having a modern sound in each dialect. Though tho general 
average of dialects may, by process of elimination or comparison, point 
to an old form, which old form might have been reduced to certainty by 
committing it to alphabetical shape, thero is no modern dialect which 
has so little diverged from tho presumed ancient form, mother of all, 
that it can be pointed to with present certainty as being the uncorrupted 
representative of tho original; but the internal evidence ol Chinese 
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dialects themsolves, together with the external evidence of the corrupted 
forms introduced iuto Coreau and Japanese, prove beyond doubt that 
modern Caatouese, if not actually iho same as ancient Chinese, is, at 
least, the dialect which, word for word, has least deflected from tho 
undefiuablo original; and that Hakka, which on the wholo is more 
corrupted than Cantonese, still preserves a few ancient finals which 
have been lost to tho superior dialect of Canton. Thus, though it is 
impossible to say that & and ft were actually pronouuced Jap, pit, 
and let in ancient times, the evidence is universal that the two first 
represent what the sounds were ns far back ns we can go iu tho direction 
of the original; whilst, iu the case of the third, the balanco of evidence 
is iu favour of the supposition that Hakka has improperly evolved 
a final t, or else that Hakka preserves finals anterior in date to the 
introduction of Chinese words into Corean and Japanese. Regarding 
the remaining 80,000 words, none of these being known to colloquial, 
and thus none of them forming the living original from which 
dictionaries must necessarily have been and be constructed, they have no 
etymological value ; for the speakers of each dialect must of necessity 
hunt up the sounds, and fix them by the light of the 10,000 woll- 
knowu sounds which are used to define the sounds of the remaining 
80,000 rare characters. It might be more reasonable, judging by the 
average knowledge possessed by a Chinese literate, to take 6,000 as tho 
sum of the living key, and 85,000 as the sum of the rare characters to 
which the key must be applied ; but that does not affect the principle 
of the theory. In addition to the 5,000 or 10,000 words in common 
use, characters for w hich are recoguized by the dictionaries, there are a 
few hundred vulgar words in each Chiuese dialect, which either possess 
no characters at all, or no characters recognized by the dictionaries. 
The reason probably is either that words have a low, ignoble, or local 
signification, or that they have never been used by any of the lights of 
literature, just ns with us a number of well-known slang, obscene, local, 
or ignoble words exist which are never admitted iuto dictionaries. 
But, even with regard to these condemned words, thero is a consider¬ 
able homogeneity in Chiuese, and it is not easy to find a vulgar word 
the uso of which is totally confined to one single dialect, which is not 
represented by some accidentally forgotten character, or which cannot 
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be explained. Iu other words, when allowance is made for tho few 
foreigu words which even such a conservative raco as the Chinese must 
have introduced into its language, it has been proved that, from a 
literary point of view, the Chinese dialects are one homogeneous whole, 
and that ovou from a vulgar and local point of view, there is nothing in 
any of them to point to an extensive non-Chinese influence. If the 
vulgar words mentioned find no analogues in Coreau or Japanese, it is 
naturally because, being unwritten and thus undefined, they can never 
havo been deliberately introduced into Japanese or Corean. 

Now, Anuameso is another link iu tho chain which proves tho 
soundness of the theory above propounded, and the writings of those 
gentlemen who have made Annamese their special study deserve to bo 
carefully considered. First and foremost is M. Laudcs, whose Notes 
sur la longue Amumite, iu vol. viii, No. 19, of the admirable scries of 
Excursions et Eeeonnaissanees, merit the most respectful attention. It 
is simply marvellous if M. Laudcs has arrived at such just conclusions 
from data furnished by study of Auuamito alone ; his paper, however, 
shows signs of extended reading, and it is more probable that he has 
not disdained to avail himself of the light afforded by those who havo 
studied the same subject iu China. M. Laudes tells us that “ Aunamite 
counts six tones, inclusive of the even touo; these tones arc uot 
identical iu all the provinces, and these variations are also found in 
Chinese." It has already been elsewhere explained that the wholo of 
the eight Chinese tones are represented iu Aunamcse-Chinese, but that 
the intonations of the two Annamito entering tones are the same as tho 
intonations of the two Aunamite departing tones. In my papers on tho 
Canton, Hakka, Foochow and Wenchow dialects, I have shown how the 
Chinese entering tones (that is how words ending in t, p, or A-) have 
the same intonation (differing in each dialect) as some other nou- 
outcring tone (that is as words ending iu n, m, ng, or a vowel) ; and 
thus iu some dialects it may be pardouablo to count two tones having 
the same intonation as one tone ; this, however, is an error, for, where 
the entering tones drop tho final consonant, and where they do not 
happen to have tho same iutouation as another non-entering tone, 
they form separate tones. Thus it is absolutely necessary to keep 
theory and practico apart, just as, in French, tho fact that final 
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consonants are not sounded, or are confused, is no justification for 
saying that they do not separately exist. They are ofton brought into 
existence again for rhyming purposes, and iu combinations of words, 
just ns, in Chinese, tones must be recognized iu poetry even if they 
exist in the imagination alone. Tho “ variations ” to which M. Landes 
alludes do certainly exist, but they do not affect the rule, and oven so 
far as tlioy may appear to affect tho rule, tho causes for such variations 
may be oithcr explained or reasonably surmised. Thcro is ono very 
importnut point, however, which calls for examination. How comes it 
that pure Annnmese, which is a tonic and monosyllabic language like 
Chinese, but with only 10 per cent of Chinese words iu its colloquial 
form, has in living speech exactly the samo sounding toues as 
Anuamese-Chiueso ? Tho peculiar construction of Annamese, aud tho 
fact that the Annamese have invented mongrel Chineso characters for 
pure Annameso words, seem to prove (what is easily provable on other 
grounds) that Annamese has or had an independent existence of its 
own. The answer must bo cither (1) that the Aunamese had no tones, 
or no well-defined toues when they began to introduce Chinese words ; 
or (2) that finding Chinese tones absolutely necessary for literary 
purposes, they have gradually modified their own tones (originally six) 
aud the Cbinese-Cautonese tones (six in fact, but eight in theory) 
so as to form one set. Iu Chinese, tho tones, accordingly as they arc an 
upper or lower series, constitute tho distinction between an initial surd 
aud au initial sonant (iu some dialects an aspirate), and, accordingly 
ns they are entering or non-entering, constitute the distinction between 
a surd aud a nasal final. It is most important that competent 
Annamese scholars should elucidate two poiuts: (1) Is it au absolute 
fact that there are really only six tones for pure Auuamito words, aud 
that these tones are aud were really exactly the same iu sound as iu 
tho Auuamite-Cbinese words: (2) have or had the said toues, in the 
case of pure Annnmite words, the same or any effect upon tho initials 
and fiuals of different dialects, ns iu Chinese ? From the fact, stated 
by M. Landes, that voi (=Chineso m f ) means “ to reach from afar,” 
and r vi (=Chiuese X *) meaus “ the trunk of an elephant,” whilst 
voi (=Chiuese X *f) moans “ au elephant,” is very important, if it can 
be shewn that tho three words arc etymologically connected: but, 
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uuless tlio same bustard character is used for all three, bow can it be 
assumed that there is auy etymological connection ; and, oven if the 
same bastard character be us'ed, what literary weight have such bastard 
characters at all ? This query opens a correlative Chinese question. 
When we are told that MS means “ a swallow,” or “ Peking,” accord¬ 
ingly as it is read yen' or ,yen, why should we admit the right of the 
Chiuoso to call two words one, just because the same character is used? 
Or, in other words, when the Chinese use a character for two or more 
different sounds and meanings, have they always been careful to 
preserve proof of their etymological connection ? 

The Auuauiites, says M. Landes, possessed, “ dit-ou,” a phonetic 
writing previous to the second century of our ora, but its uso was 
abolished by Si Vuong iu favour of Chinese. This statement is mado 
by most writers on Aunamese subjects, but there is no ground what- ^ 
ever given for tho statement, which seems to have been copied from 
writer to writer: tho error, if error it bo, may probably be traced 
back to some vague Chinese statement about the tf who camo with 
tho earliest missions from Yiiohshang. In an Annamito book, printed 
iu Chinese character with the word-for-word vulgar Anuaraeso or chu 
nom forms side by side, called the & & t$, it is stated that “ During 
tho Wu or three Empire period, Si Vuong I# 3-3 wns pro-consul: lie 
taught the Odes and History, and civilized the Anuamese.” Nothing 
whatever is said of an ancient alphabet, though true, the example of 
tho Coreans aud Manchus shews that alphabets have failed to compote 
with character elsewhere. I have enquired of all the Europeans I bavo 
met who are likely to have heard any traditions there may be, but not 
one bas shown to mo the slightest ground for believing that tho 
Aunamese ever knew auy writing but Chinese. The two words 
chu nom meaning “ borrowed characters ” or “ vulgar characters have 
no separate meaning, but as the first word is vulgarly written with two 
characters aud tho second with the phonetic character * it is 
surmised that tho first word is a corruption of the Chinese word 3- 
(prononneed tu or ft in Auuamite), and the second a corruption of tho 
Chinese word (pronounced nam in Auuamite), tho whole meaning 
“characters of the south" in accordance with the primary rule of 
Annamito that the adjective follows the noun. 

V#l. xri.-tii 
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M. Landes thinks that, as the Annamites (liko the Coreans and 
Japanese) have borrowed from the Chinese all their administrative, 
legal, scientific, and religious knowledge, and have not during 2,000 
years had any other linguistic influences to contend with, their 
language may well have been so impregnated that, even admitting tbo 
postulate that the Auuamite and Chinese races originally came from two 
stocks, it must be admitted that Aunamito lias now been so affected that 
it is as much a dialect of Chinese as Spanish and Portuguese are of 
Latin. M. Landes refers to a book by M. Abel des Michels on Lea 
origincs de la longue annamite, but ho says that he has not read that 
book. He quotes, however, a sentence of M. Michel’s with which we 
entirely agree: “ La grande majoriti des raeinea annamites ne peut 
s'expUquer par le chinois, cl la sgntaxe des deux longues est completement 
different I do not know Auuamite, but after a tolerably wido 
experience of Chinese dialects, and with the assistance of a dictionary 
(kindly furnished to me by M. Landes some years ago) giving the 
Annamite sounds of Chinese words, it is not difficult for mo, having, 
now read through the whole of M. Petrusky's Anuamite grammar, to 
positively assert two things: (1) Anuamite-Cbiuese, with no more 
exceptions than are found in Chinese dialects, strictly follows the 
“ laws ” of change, and tho Anuamite pronunciation of every Chinese 
word can be predicated with the same certainty, tone included, as the 
Cantonese pronunciation of every Chinese word: (2) colloqnial 
Aunamito, ns exhibited in Petrusky's grammar, does not contain more 
than about ten per cent of leading Chinese words, whilst Japanese and 
Coreau colloquial contain perhaps tweuty or thirty per cent. As Ibis 
second point is ono upon which my own judgment would run unusual 
risks of erring, I have enquired of M. Dumoutier (Hanoi) and 
M. Navelle (Saigon), both of whom fully share the second opinion, and 
also the first ns far ns their studies have enabled them to understand 
that particular point. As M. Landes points out, and ns I have pointed 
out with reference to Coreau and Japanese, “ il ne sera pas sans inter et 
de determiner d'abord quels sont les elements chinois qui font aujourd'hui 
panie de la longue Annamite et quelles alterations ils ont snlies. There 
is no difficulty whatever iu both determining and proving this, but tho 
valuo of such a proof goes further ; it enables us to say : given proofs 
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of bow Chinese words have changed, let us assume that the same 
changes have affected pure Aunamite or other foreign words, and then 
we cau decide two things:— 

(1) Whether these assumed pure Annamite words belong to a moro 
ancient stock of Chinese (ns I think is the case with pure Japanese) 
or not (as I think is the case with pure Corean) ; 

(2) Whether, ns is very probable, side by sido with regularly adopted 
Chinese words, there are not also a number of irregular Chinese 
words irregularly adopted into colloquial from various Chineso 
dialects : just as, for instance, the French have tho word choquer 
ns we have the word shock, but, in addition, adopt for irregular 
purposes the English word shocking in English dress. I have 
noticed a number of words which seem to fall under this category; 
for iustauce the two words chu nom (for tunam), lanh, “cold 
(for lanh), etc. 

M. Landes very justly points out that the Annamite pronunciation of 
Chinese is archaic, and makes the excellent remark that La chinoisn'&tant 
ici quo la laiujue lie quelqucs Ultrh qui U recevaient par tradition dans les 
Scutes, il ne devait pas se corromprc aussi facilement qu'etl Chine oil ilformait 
la langue commune. Tho Cantonese, however, is hardly corrupted at 
all, whilst the Pekingese is tho most corrupted: it appears then to bo 
rather the influence of strangers—such as the Tar tars—which corrupts the 
colloquial, which colloquial, as has been shown in my papers on various 
Chinese dialects, varies considerably in China. In Canton the colloquial 
is practically pure : in Niugpo a system of double sounds is preserved, 
and to a certain extent also in Foochow : north of the Yangtsze it has 
become almost impossible to preserve with tho colloquial a record of tho 
more ancient sounds. In Corea and Japan, Chinese words, however 
travestied, may be said to follow the rules except as to tone more strictly 
than in Cbiua. M. Landes’ comparison with tho pure Latin, which was 
preserved almost as a spoken languago during tho middle ages, in all 
but Latin countries, by a small class of clerks, is very much to the 
point and illustrates in a measure tho state of Chinese as adopted 
into Corean, Japanese, and Annamite. M. Landes accordingly divides 
into throe categories the Chinese words which have passed into 
Annamese. 
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1. Direct importations from modern dialects, recognizable, but 

subject to no regular etymological laws; few in number, and 
chiefly Canton, Fuh Kien, or Swatow [Trieu Chau] slaDg or 
trade jargon. 

2. Authentic importations into the vulgar through the “ Mandarin ’ 

Anuamese, and seldom varying much from the tone and sound 
which the Chinese dictionaries would assign to the words as 
affected by the genius of the Aunamese tongue. 

8. Words distantly resembling, or differing from, Chinese words of 
the same meaning, but subject to laws of chango which prove 
them to be of ono source with Chinese; some appearing in 
categories 1 and 2. 

Regarding the first two categories, there is no difficulty and no 
question. Regarding the second M. Landes asks: Were these words 
imported at a dato anterior to historical importations, or were they 
imported in historical times, and owe their groat change to the fact of 
their having been adopted into colloquial Annamite, and thus freed from 
the check imposed by literary tradition ? M. Landes (writing in 1884), 
says that monographs of the Chineso dialects and of the Indo-Chinese 
dialects will be necessary for the solution of this problem, and that, up 
to that date, no such preparatory work had'been done for Annamoso. 
Pendiug the appearance of the required monographs, M. Landes thinks 
that, despite a number of irreducible elements, Annamite may well be a 
Chineso dialect in the largest sense; or, if not so, then a toneless 
monosyllabic language, gradually impregnated with Chinese elements, 
and thus become a mixed, and tonal, bosides being a monosyllabic 
language. 

It would be rash to pronounce absolutely upon this subject; but as 
I have now examined natives in Hanoi and other places in the delta, 
and in Cochin China; spoken with different missionaries who have spent 
many years of their lives in Tonquin, aud Central Annam ; consulted 
such of the French gentlemen in Annam ns have given their attention to 
the scientific examination of Auuameso; aud, lastly, compared notes 
with tho eminent Doc-phu-su Hwang Tsing [# fif), and tho well-known 
Annamite scholar M. Petrusky [?& ft. , I think I may venture to 
poiut out how far the evidence thus far available will take us. 
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M. Kergoradec, who is in a peculiarly favorable position for 
pronouncing a sound opinion, states that the construction of Siamese is 
absolutely identical with that of Annameso. Siamose is at bottom a 
monosyllabic and tonal language like Chinese and Annamite, and has a 
number of words which are manifestly either derived from those 
languages or come from the samo original source. But boaidcs the fact 
that the body of individual Siamese words is totally different from the 
body of Aunamese words (a fact which, as we sec in the case of Corean 
and Japanese, is by no means incompatible with identity of grammatical 
construction), Siamese has always been subject to Indian, Burmese, 
Pcguau, and Cambodgiau influences, and has borrowed largely from 
those polysyllabic tongues, whilst Aunamese has been subjected to 
Chinese influences alone. Hence we find that Siamose has found it 
quite convenient to adopt an alphabet, and to mark the tones by a series 
of new letters and diacritical marks,—in other words to combine the 
genius of mouosyllability and tones with that of polysyllability and recto 
tono; whilst Aunamese, remaining purely monosyllabic, has fouud pure 
Chinese characters for pure Chinese words and bastard Chinese characters 
for pure Aunamese words amply sufficient for its literary purposes. 

According to M. Landes there are 1,600 syllables in Annamite, 
not counting tho tones. This is double the number of syllables in the 
present Chinese dialects, not counting the tones; and it may safely be 
assumed that, of the 1,600, only 800 are pure Aunamite. It is a very 
marvellous fact, howover, that, as above stated, the intonations given 
to Chinese words correspond with those given to Annamite words. I 
have very, carefully examined M. Petrusky with a view to-arriving at 
an explanation of this very singular fact. It appoars that, before the 
missionaries invented the quoc iigu or romauized Annameso script, the 
Anuamese considered that they had three classs of tones, the 'f- tho 
and the K. Thus the upper and lower even tones (marked by tho 
missionaries hi a, ma) wero X & and T W-. The upper and lower rising 
tones (marked by the missionaries ma, mu) wero X 'f' and T 'I' (i.e. 
“midway” between even (tilth) and uneven (trac). The upper and 
lower departing tones (marked by the missiouaries ) mi, ma wero -L JX 
and f JZ. The intonations of tho upper and lower ontcriug tones (also 
marked by the missionaries mac, mac) wero never distinguished by tho 
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Annamese from the last two; and, although they followed the Chinese 
rules, and kept the distinction for poetical purposes, they never seem to 
have understood what was meant by the A tjf ; and tho fact that they 
never seem to have understood it seems to prove that they must have 
adopted their Chinese from Canton, where alone the intonations of the 
two * and the two A are identical, and are only differentiated by tho 
fact that the £ end in in, «, ng, or a vowel, aud tho A in p, t, or Ic. 
If the Anuamites had had any knowledgo of other Chinese dialects, where 
the intonation or intonations given to the A corresponds or correspond 
with other tones, sometimes *£, sometimes X, sometimes the two * in 
reversed order, or where tho intonation of the A has an independent 
existence of its own, the Annamites would not have failed to distinguish 
eight instead of six tones; nor, if the first missionaries had known 
Chinese, would they have placed the quoc ngu tonal marks upon so 
unscientific a basis. 

Aunamite throws light upon a peculiarity in Cantonese which has 
never beeu explained, namely the division of the upper entering tone 
into X A (makj, and A (makj. This famous distinction is treated 
of at length in Eitel’s Dictionary aud Ball’s Vocabulary. Now, the 
intonation of tho 'F * and "f A is the same in both Cantonese and 
Annamite, whilst th& intonation of the X & and A A is also the same 
in both those languages if ice consider the ^ \ to be the standard and the 
X A to be a bastard offshoot from it. Instead, therefore, of saying that 
tho upper entering tone in Cantonese is divided iuto X and *f', it would 
be moro correct to say that the upper entering tone in Cantonese is 
divided into X (properly corresponding with the £ which is also a Za) 
and the — X (improperly corresponding with tho X *£•), aud this without 
prejudice to the fact that both have in addition a IB 9 or “ vulgar sub¬ 
division.” This point is well worth the careful attention of sound 
Cantonese scholars. 

Thus, just as tho length of tho modern Coreau vowels has thrown 
unexpected light upon the meaning of Foochow tonal inflection, so wo 
find that Annamite throws light upon the meaning of Canton tonal 
sub-division. In other words, we have advanced one more step in tho 
direction of finding out what tho purest ancient Chineso standard 
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With regard to the meaning of the two Aunamite words chu nom 
(pronounced almost like hje nom) or “ bastard Annamite characters,” it 
appears that the word chu is the native Auuamite word having the same 
meaning as the Chinese Annamite word tu (=?-. pronouuced like ti or to). 
The two bastard characters are written and the second is a 

corruption of the word nam " South.” This fact illustrates a number 
of things. 1. The invariable Annamite (and Siamese) rule that the 
adjective do follow the noun,—thus Uz nam, instead of nam tsz, 
“ characters of the southern (realm).” 2. The fact that many 
Annamite words (like mauy Japanese words) shew signs of having 
either come from the same ancient stock as Chinese, or of having been 
adopted into colloquial and modified to a degree more considerable than is 
the case with recognized Chinese adopted words. 8. The principle on 
which the chu nom are invouted,—partly ideographic, partly phonetic. 
In short, like the early Japauese, the Annamese at first fonnd it difficult 
to make up their minds how far the Chinese characters should be used 
strictly as such ; how far as synonyms; how far as mere syllables; and 
how far as a mixture of all three. The Si Vuong who is supposed to 
have forced upon the Annamese the study of Chinose is the £ or 
of the Annamese S3'-? £2. The Annamite rhyming history 
* i$) 0 £. <fc W, which has a Chiuese ruuuing commentary, says that 
the person in question was surnamed -dr with cognomen and that he 
was a native of ft f* in « *£; that in his youth he went to study at the 
capital of the Chinese Hans (Loh-yaug), aud was appointed to bo 
prefect of 3c ^ (in Tonquin). When the Chinese Go or Wu dynasty 
succeeded (Nanking and Wu-chaug), Shi Sieh sent his son to Court as a 
hostage, paid annual tribute, and received a marshal’s baton. He ruled 
at the city of ft 3, the present *8 ft M. M. Petrusky, in his excellent 
grammar, says: “ Tout porte a croire que les Annamites avaient uno 
“ csp6co d’dcriture phon6tiquo, remplac6e par celle qni fut imposde de 
“ force par les ordonnances du roi lettrd (Si Vuong).” He informs 
me, however, that he is not aware of the existence of any evidence iu 
support of what he only intended to bo a suggestion ; nor can he recol¬ 
lect the date of tho introduction of the c/m nom-, or tho name of the 
introducer, [though he says that one of tho history books gives the date and 
the name of the introducer] of the IS M. Hwang Tsiug (Paulus Cua). 
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is also unable clear up this doubt. A little Annameso book called the 

}B1 i|t says that under tho Eastern Han, one dr 2. did teach the 
people (Chiuesc) letters ^ The corresponding vulgar Aonamito 
words are And the Annamese book called the # 3? 

says that at Ch’ao-loi city, the above-mentioned capital of Si 
Vuong, there is still a temple, with a tablot bearing the ancient 
inscription i$ £ 3* *3, and that “ our taste for literature began with 
him,”««#*»*.**!**. 

M. Landes very truly observes that, if the Aunamito sovereigns 
had given an impulse to the study of their national idiom, there would 
have been an Anuamite as well as a Chinese orthography, and suggests 
that iu ancieut times there was probably the same want of certainty with 
Chinese,—a suggestion supported by tho state in which we find the 
oldest classics. I am disposed to agree with the opinion ably expressed 
upon page 125 of the paper under notico that the earliest missionaries 
might have done better if they had, by the light of alphabetical 
knowledge which they possessed, so improved the chu nom that tho 
Annamite language would have preserved the advantages of ideographic 
script whilst acquiring, by a judicious arrangement of radicals and 
phonetics, the advantages of syllabic script, instead of inflicting upou tho 
Annameso people the quoc ngu, or chu quoc ngu [0 JS ]. As to tho 
question which has arisen between M. Landes and M. Aymoniu, 
whether, seeing that the quoc ngu with all its “ bars,” ** beards,” and 
other hideous diacritical and tonal marks, has a widespread existence, 
it is worth while to substitute a clearer alphabetical script, it docs not 
appear to me to bo of any but philological importance. For philological 
purposes it is highly desirable to know the relative values of a system of 
letters which produces such an eyesore as Trn’o’ng Vinh-ky, especially 
when it turns out that, in practice and actual result, the above strange 
combination is positively pronouuccd, in Tonquiu at least, exactly like 
the corresponding Cantonese words which iu Williams’ system, we write 
c Ch4ung '‘Wing-ki’. Some timo or other it may be worth while to go 
into this question, and reduce the whole quoc ngu system to a common 
denominator such as most of the Chineso dialects are now supplied 
with. Meanwhile, as the Saigon Imprimerio has been good enough 
to furnish mo with a fow quoc ngu types, I give a list of a few sounds as 
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they really are, when compared with Corean (Grammaire Frai^aisc) 
or Chinese (Williams’ Canton, Baldwin’s Foochow) sounds : but I have 
not sufficient type to mark properly all the Annamcse words used above. 
The bearded u, Damely tr is pronounced like the Coreah eu 
«. “ 0 “ O’ “ “ “ “ * 

„ «* ir <T nrr> “ “ “ Canton eu 


o is pronounced like Foochow 6 (almost like a) 


“ Canton 6 (Wade’s on) 
«• *« i (Wade's eh) 

“ the e in English send. 


“ barred d, namely d is pronounced like an English d. 

“ unbarred <1 is pronounced variously y, 2 , j, r, or a mixture of all. 
S and x aro much confused; neither is a pure s, but both arc soft 
sibilants, the second being rather aspirated. R sounds as an initial like rj. 


Vol.xri.-H5 
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JIUJUTSU (£ fll). 


THE OLD SAMURAI ART OF FIGHTING WITHOUT 
WEAPONS. 


By Rev. T. Lindsay and J. Kano. 

{Read April 18th, 1888.'] 

In feudal timos in Japan, there were various military arts and 
exercises by which the Samurai classes were trninod and fitted for their 
special form of warfare. 

Amongst these was the art of Jiujutsu, from which the present 
Jiudo (ft iJ!) has sprung up. 

The word Jiujutsu may be translated freely as the art of gaining 
victory by yielding or pliancy. Originally, the name seems to have 
been applied to what may best be described as the art of fighting 
without weapons, although in some cases short weapons were used 
against opponents fighting with long weapons. Although it seems 
to resemble wrestling, yet it differs materially from wrestling as 
practised in England, its main principle being not to match strength 
with strength, but to gain victory by yielding to strength. 

Sinco the abolition of the Feudal Systom tho art has for some time 
been out of use, but at the present time it has become very popular in 
Japan, though with some important modifications, as a system of 
athletics, and its value as a method for physical training has been 
rocognised by the establishment of several schools of Jiujutsu and Jiudo 
in tho capital. 

Wo shall first give an historical sketch of Jiujutsu, giving an account 
of tho various schools to which it has given rise, and revert briefly in the 
sequel to the form into which it has been developed at the present time. 
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Jiujutsu has been known from feudal times under various names, 
such as Yawara, Taijutsu, Kogusoku, Kempo and Hakuda. The names 
Jiujutsu and Yawara were most widely known and used. 

In tracing the history of the art, we are mot at the outset with 
difficulties which aro not uncommon in similar researches,—the 
unreliableness of much of the literature of tho art. 

Printed books on the subjoct are scarce, and whilst there aro 
innumerable manuscripts belonging to various schools of the art, many 
of them aro contradictory and unsatisfactory. The originators of new 
schools seem oftentimes to have made history to suit their own 
purposes, aud thus the materials for a consistent and clear account of 
the origin and rise of Jiajutsu aro very scanty. In early times, the 
knowledge of the history and the art was in the possession of tho 
teachers of tho various schools, who handed down information to their 
pupils as a secret in order to give it a sacred appearance. 

Moreover, tho seclusion of one province from another, as a 
consequents of the Feudal Systom of Japan, prevented much acquaintance 
between teachers and pupils of the various schools, and thus contrary 
and often contradictory accounts of its history woro handed down and 
believed. Farther, it is to bo noted that tho interost of its students 
was devoted more to success in the practice of tho art than to a know¬ 
ledge of its rise aud progress in tho country. 

Turning to the origin of Jiujutsu, as is to bo expected various 
. accounts aro given. 

In tho Bugei Sho-dm (& & '1' AS), which is a collection of brief 
biographies of eminent masters of the different arts of fighting practised 
in feudal times,—accounts are given of Kogusoku ('!' * &) and Ken 
(ffc), which is equivalent to Kempo &) ; these two being distinguished 
from each other, the former as the art of seizing and the latter as tho 
art of gaining victory by pliancy. The art of Kogusoku is ascribed to 
Takonouclii, a nativo of Sakushiu. It is said that in tho first year of 
Teubun, 1632, a sorcerer came unexpectedly to the house ofTakenouchi 
v and taught him Jive methods of seizing a man ; he then went off and he 
could not tell whither ho went. 

The origin of the art of Ken is stated thus:—There camo to Japan 
from China a man named Chingempin, who left that country 
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after the fall of the Min dynasty, and lived in Kokushoji (a 
Buddhist temple) in Azabu in Yedo, as Tokyo was then called. There 
also in the samo temple lived three rODins, Fnkuno, Isogai and Miura. 
One day Chingempiu told them that in China there was an art of seizing 
a man, which ho had seen himself practised bnt had not learned its 
principles. On hearing this, these three men made investigations and 
afterwards became very skilful. 1 

The origin of Jin, which is equivalent to Jiojutsn, is traced to 
these threo men, from whom it spread throughout the country. In 
the same account the principles of the art are stated, and the following 
are their free translations : 

(1) Not to resist an opponent, but to gain victory by pliancy. 

(21 Not to aim at frequent victory. 

(8) Not to be led into scolding (bickering) by kcoping the mind (empty) 
composed and calm. 

(4) Not to bo disturbed by things. 

(5) Not to be agitated under any emergency but to be tranquil. 

And for all these, rules for respiration are considered important. 

In the Bvjutsu riu soroku (&. *11 42), a book of biographies of 

the originators of different schools of the arts of Japanese warfare, 
exactly the same account is given of the origin of Kogusokn, and a 
similar account of Jiujutsu; and it is also stated that the time in 
which Miura lived was about 1560. 

In the Chinomaki, a certificate given by teachers of the Kit$ school 
to their pupils, we find a brief history of the art aud its main principles 
as taught by that school. 

In it, reference is mado to a writing doted the 11th year of Kuanbuu 

(1671). 

According to it there was once a man named Fuknno who studied 
jhe art of fighting without weapons and so excelled in the art that he 
defeated people very much stronger than himself. Tho art at first did 
not spread to any great extent: but two of his pupils became especially 
noted, who were founders of soparato schools, named Miura and Terada. 


1 Although the statement refers to an art of seizing a man, what is really 
there meant, we believe, is an art of kicking and striking an opponent. 
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The art taught by Miura was named Wa (which is equivalent to 
Yatcara), and the art taught by Tevada was named Jiu (which is 
equivalent to Jiujutsu). 

The date of the period in which Fukuno flourished is not mentioned 
iu the certificate quoted above, but it is seen from the date iu another 
mauuscript that it must have been before the eleventh year of Kuaubun 

(1G71). 

The Owari meisho dzue (&«£ 0 ff) gives an account of 

Clnngmpin. According to it Cbiugempin was a native of Korinken in 
China, who fled to Japan in order to escape from the troubles at the 
closo of the Min Dynasty. He was cordially received by the prince 
of Owari, and there died at the age of 85 in 1671, which is 
stated to be the date on his tombstone, in Kenchuji in Nagoya. 
Iu the same book a passage is quoted from Kenp6hi9ho (£ W #) 
which relates that when Chingempin lived in Kokushoji iu Azabu, the 
three ronins Fukuno, Isogai and Miura also lived there, and Chingempin 
told them that in China there was an art of seizing a man and that he had 
seen it; that it was of such and such a nature. Finally these three men, 
after hearing this, investigated the art and as a result, the school of the 
art called Iiitoriu was founded. 

Iu a book called the Sen Ulsu so dan (£#$»), which may be 
considered one of the authorities on this subject, it is stated that 
Chingempin was born probably in the 15th year of Banroki according 
to Chinese chronology, that is in 1587 ; that he met at Nagoya, a priest 
named Gensei iu tho 2nd year of Manji, that is in 1G59, with whom ho 
becamo very intimate. They published some poems under the title Gen 
Gen Sh6 Washu ( 7 c 7 c "S i p *). 

Iu another book named Kiyu shfi ran (* «) it is related that 

Chingempin came to Japan in the 2nd year of Manji (1659). 

• . ' Again it is generally understood that Shunsui (ft/X), a famous 
Chinese Scholar, came to Japan on the fall of tho Min dynasty in the 
f s 2nd year of Manji (1659). 

From these various accounts it seems evident that Chingempin 
flourished in Japan some time after the second year of Manji, 
in 1G59. So that tho statement of the Bvjutsu riusoroku that Miura 
flourished in the time of Eiroku must be discredited. It is evident 
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irom the accounts already given that Cliingempin flourished at a 
later period, and that Miura was his contemporary. 

There are other accounts of the origin of Jiujutsu given by varions 
schools of the art, to which we must now turn. 

The account given by the school named Yo shinriu is as follows:— 

This school was begun by Miura Yushin, a physician of Nagasaki 
in Hizen. He flourished in the early times of the Tokugawa Shoguns. 
Believing that many diseases aroso from not using mind and body 
together, he invented some methods of Jiujutsu. Together with his 
two medical pupils he found out 21 ways of seizing an opponent and 
afterwards found out 61 others. After his death his pupils founded 
two separate schools of the art, one of them naming his school 
YOshinriu, from Y6sbin his teacher’s name : the other named his school 
Miurariu, also from his teacher’s name. 

The next account is that of a manuscript named Tenjin Slinydnu 
Taiiroku. In it there occurs a conversation between Iso Mataemon, the 
founder of the Ten jin SJdnyoriu, and Terasaki, one of his pnpils. The 
origin of Jiujutsu is related thus: There once liyed in Nagasaki a 
physician named Akiyama, who went over to China to study medicine. 
He there learned au art called Hakuda, which consisted of kicking and 
striking, differing, we may note, from Jiujntau, which is mainly 
seizing and throwing. 

Akiyama learned three methods of this Hakuda and 28 ways of 
recovering a man from apparent death. When he returned to Japan, 
he began to teach this art, but as he had few methods, his pupils got 
tired of it, and left him. 

Akiyama, feeling much grieved on this account, went to the Tenjin 
shrine in Tsukoshi and there worshipped for 100 days. 

In this place he discovered 808 different methods of the art. 
What led to this is equally curious. One day during a snow storm he 
observed a willow treo whoso branches were covered with snow. 
Unlike the pine tree which stood erect and broke before the storm, the 
willow yielded to the weight of snow on its hranches, but did not 
break under it. In this way, he reflected Jiujutsu must bo 
practised. So he named his sehool YGshiu-riu, the spirit of the willow- 
tree-school. 
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In the TaiirokxC it is denied that Chingcmpin introduced Jiujutsu 
into Japan—but whilst affirming that Akiyama introduced somo 
features of the art from China, it adds, «it.is a-shame to our country ” 
to ascribe the origin of Jiiyutsu to China. In. this opinion we ourselves 
concur. It seems to us that the art is Japanese in origin and 
development for the following reasons. 

(1) An art of defence without weapons is common in all countries in a 

more or less developed state, and in Japan the feudal state 
would necessarily develop Jiujutsu. 

(2) The Chinese Kemp6 and Japanese Jiujutsu differ materially in thoir 

methods. 

(8) The existence of a similar art is referred to, before the timo of 
Chingempin. 

(4) The unsatisfactoriness of the accounts given of its origin. 

(5) The existence of Japauesc wrestling from very early times, which 

in some respects resembles Jiujutsu. 

(6) As Chinese arts and Chinese civilization were highly esteemed by 

tho Japanese, in order to give prestige to the art, Jiujutsu may 
have been ascribed to a Chinese origin. 

(7) In ancient times teachers of the different branches of military arts, 

such as fencing, using the spear, etc., seem to have practised 
this art to some extent. 

Iu support of this position, we remark first that Jiujutsu, as practised 
in Japan, is not known iu China. In that country there is the art 
before referred to called Kempo, and from the account of it in a book 
named “ Kikoshinsho ” (»*»»*), it seems to be a method of 
kicking and striking. 

But Jiujutsu involved much more, as has been already made 
clear. Besides, a student in China, according to tho books of instruction, 
is expected to learn and practiso the art by himself,, whilst in Jiujutsu 
it is essential that two men shall practise together. 

Even although wo admit that Chingempin may have introduced 
KempO to Japan, it is extromely difficult to look upon Jiujutsu as in 
any sense a development of Keuipo. Besidos, if Chingempin had been 
skilled in the art, it is almost certain that ho would have referred to it 
in his book of poems which, along with Gensei tho priest with whom 
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he bocamo intimate at the castle of Nagoya, ho published under their 
joint names as the Geugenshuwasbiu. Yet there is no reference in 
any of bis writings to the art. 

Apart from Chingempin, the Japanese could learn something of tho 
art of KempO as practised in China from books named Bubishi 
{0 &), Kikoshinslio, etc. We believe then that Jiujutsu is a Japanese 
art, which could have been developed to its present perfection without 
any aid from China, although we admit that Chingempin, or some Chinese 
book in Kemp6 may have given a stimulus to its development. Having 
thus discussed in a brief way the origin of Jiujutsu, and what Jiujutsu is 
in a general way, we shall now turn to the different schools 
and tho differences which are said to exist between the several names 
of the art mentioned above. It is impossible to enumerate all 
the schools of Jiujutsu; we might count by hundreds, because almost all 
the teachers who have attained some eminence in the art have originated 
their own schools. But it is not possible, and also not in our way to 
describe them all or even to enumerate them. We shall be satisfied 
hero by referring to some of tho most important on account of the 
principles taught, and the large number of pupils they have attracted. 

1. KMriu or Kito School. This-School is said to have been 

originated by Terada Kan-emon. Tho time when he 
flourished is not given in any authoritative book or manuscript, 
but we may say he flourished not very long after Fnkuno, 
because it is stated both in tho Chinomaki of the Kit5 school, 
and in the Bnjutsu riusoroku that he learnt the art from 
another Terada, who was a pupil of Fukuno, although thcro 
are opinions contradictory to this statement. Among tho 
celebrated men of this school may be mentioned Yoshimura, 
Hotta, Takiuo, Gamo, Imabori; and of late Takenaka, Nodn, 
Iikubo, Yoshida and Motoyama, of whom the two last arc still 
living. 

2. Kiushinriu was originated by Inugami Nagakatsu. His grandson 

Inngami Nagayasu, better known as Inugami Gunbei, attained 
great eminence in the art and so developed it that ho has been 
called in later times the originator of Kiushinriu. There is 
great similarity in the principles of tho Kitoriu and Kiushinriu. 
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The resemblance is so closo, that we suppose the latter has 
been derived from tho former. It is also said that in the 
second year of Kidhd (1717) Inugami studied Kitdriu under 
Takioo. This must of course be one of the reasons why they 
are so similar. Among those who were famous in this school 
may be mentioned Ishiuo Tsukamato and Eguchi. 

8. Sekigucki Man was an originator of another school. His school 
was called SekigucH riu, after him. He had three sons, all 
of whom became famous in the art. Shibukawa Bangoro, who 
studied the art from his first son Sekiguchi Hachirozaemon, 
became the founder of another great school of Jiujutsu known 
after him as tho Shibukawariu. Sekiguchi Jushin of the 
present time is a descendant of the originator (being of the 
ninth generation from him). 

Shibukawa Bangoro, the 8th descendant of the originator 
of Shibukawariu is now teaching his art at Motomachi in 

Hongo in T&kyo. • . 

4 Another School we should mention is the YOshinnu. As has been 
stated above, there are two different accounts of the origin ot 
this school. But on examining the manuscripts and the methods 
of those two schools, one of which traces the originator to 
Miura Yoshiu and the other to Akiyama Sbiroboi, the close 
resomblances of the accounts lead to tho belief that both had 


a common origin. 

Tho representative of Yoshimiu of Miura Yoslun 
at present is Totsnka Eibi, who is now teaobmg 
at Chiba, a place near- Tokyo. His father was Totsnka 
Hikosuke, who died bnt two years ago. This man was one 
Of tho most celebrated masters of the art of late years. H,s 
father Hikoyomon was also very famous m tho tune ho 
flourished. Ho studied bis art under Egami Kuanrm, who 
made a profound investigation of tho subject and was called 
tho originator of Ydshinriu in later times. This man .8 sa,d 
to have died in 1795. Another famous master of tins school 
was Hitotsuyauagi Oribc. The Ydsbinriu art which thru man 
studied is tho one which is said to have come from Abyama. 


Voi. xri.-att 
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5. Next comes Teijin shinyoiiu. This School wns originated by Iso 
Matnemon, who died but twenty-six years ago. Ho first 
studied Yosbinrin under Hitotsoyanagi Oriyc and theu Shin 
no Shintd riu (one of the schools of Jiujutsu which has 
developed ottt of Yfisliiu riu) from Homma Jfiyomon. Ho theu 
wont to difloreut parts of the country to try his art with other 
masters, and finally formed a school of his own and named it 
Tenjin Shinyfiriu. His school was at Otamagaiko in T6ky6. 
His name spread throughout the oouutry and ho wns con¬ 
sidered the groatost mastor of tho tirno. His son was named 
Iso Mataicbirfi, Ho bocamo tho tonchcr of Jiujutsu in a school 
fouuded by ono of tho Tokugawa Shoguns for different arts of 
warfare. Among the famous pupils of Matnomou may bo 
moutionod Nishimurn, Okada, Yamamoto, Matsunngn and 
• t Ichikawa. 

Wo havo meutioued different names, suoh ns Jiujutsu, Yawava, Tai- 
jutsu, KompO, Hakuda, Kogusoku. Thoy nro somotimes distinguished 
from ono auothor, but very ofton applied to the art gonorallv. For tho 
present, without suturing into dotailed explanations of thoso nnmos, we 
shall explaiu in a couciso way what is tho thing itsolf which thoso uamos 
cotno respectively to stand for. 

Jiujutsu is an art of fighting without woapons and somotimes with 
small wenpous much practised by tho Samurai, and loss gonorally tho 
commou pooplo in tho times of tho Tokugawas. 

Thoro are various ways of gniuiug victory, such ns throwing heavily 
on tho ground; choking up tho throat; holding down on tho ground or 
pushing to a wall in such a way that nn opponent cannot riso up or move 
freely; twisting or bending arms, logs or fingers iu such a way that an 
oppouont cannot bear tho pain, etc. 

There ale various schools, and somo schools prnctiso all these 
methods and some only a few of them. Besides these, iu some of tho 
schools special oxercises, oalled Atomi and Kuntsu, are taught. Atenri 
is tho art of striking or kicking some of the parts of the body in order 
to kill or injure the opponents. Kuatsu, which moans to resuscilato, is 
an art of resuscitating those who havo apparently died through violence. 

The most important principle of throwing as practised was to 
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disturb the contro of gravity of the opponent, aud then pull or push 
in a way that the oppoueut cauuot staud, exerting skill raUior than 
strength, bo that he might loso his equilibrium and faU heirvily to the 
ground. A series of rules was taught respecting the different motions of 
feet, logs, arms, hands, the thigh and back, in order to accomplish this 
object. Choking up tho throat was dono by the hands, fore-arms, or 
by twisting tho collar of tho opponent’s coat round tho throat. For 
holding down aud pushing, auy part of tho body was used. For twisting 
nn d bonding, tho parts employed wore generally tho arms, bauds aud 
fiDgors, and somotimes tho logs. 

The KmUti or art of resuscitating is considered a secret; generally 
only tho pupils aud thoso who havo raado somo progress in tho art receive 
instruction. It has boen customary with those schools whoro Kuatsu 
is taught for teachers to roooivo a cortaiu sum of money for teacluug. 
And tho pnpils wero to bo iustructod iu tho art after taking an oath 
that they never reveal tho art to auy one, ovon to parent* aud brothers. 

Tho raothods of Kuatsu aro nuraoroiis and diffov greatly in thodifloront 
schools. Tho simplest is that for rosuscitating those who havo boen 
temporarily suffocated by choking up tho throat. There aro various 
methods for doing this, one of which is to embrace the patient from tho 
back and placing thoso odgea of the palms of both hands wh.eh aro 
opposite tho thumb to tho lower part of tho abdomen to push it up 
towards tho operator’s own body with those edges. Tho other kinds 
of Kuatsu are such as recovering those who havo fallen down from groat 
heights and those who havo been strangled, thoso who had boon 
drowned, those who had received severe blows, etc. For those more 
complicated methode nro employed. 


Stories of Famous Jiujutsu Teachers. 

About 200 yeava ago there was a famous teacher of Jiujutau named 

Sekiguchi duel. who was a retainer of tbs lord of K.sb.u Oao 

dev while they were crossing a bridge iu tho pnneoa courtyard, Ins 
lorf, in order to test his skill, gradually pushed b.m nearer and 
nearer to tho edge of the bridge until, just aske attempted tooverbatace 
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Lira, Sekigocbi, slipping round, turned to the other sido end caught 
Iris lord who, losing his balance in tho attempt, was about to fall 
into tho water, and taking hold of the prince, said, ‘ you must take 
care.’ Upon which tho princo folt vory much ashamed. 

Somo time afterward, another of tho lord’s retainers blamed 
Sekiguchi for taking hold of tho priuco, for, said ho, if ho had boon an 
euomy, he could have had timo to kill you. Then Sekiguchi told him 
that tho same thought had also crossod his own miud, and that when ho 
caught hold of his lord, although it was a vory rudo thing, ho had stuck 
his kozuka (small knifo) through his sloovo and loft it thero to show that 
ho could have had timo to stab him had ho boon his enemy, instead of his 
mostor. .. 

During the yoar ICwan-yoi thore was a festival of Hachimangn 
at Pukui in Eobizon. Skilful toachors of various military arts had 
gathorod thero from different parts of tho country, and Yagiu Tajimano- 
karni, a famous master, was appointod umpire of tho sports. As Yagiu 
was a very famous man, mauy visitors camo to boo him, and amongst 
them llioro was ouo friond with whom ho began to play at go on tho 
day beforo that appointod for tho sports. Thoy oontinuod tboir play all 
day and all night, and when tho appointed timo camo for beginning 
tho sports, Yagiu did not appear, boing still intent on his gamo 
of go.. 

Tho Princo of Echizon becamo vory angry and threatened to 
punish Yagiu, and hoaring this, ouo of his rotainors sot off on horsoback 
to porsuado Yagiu to bo present in tho place. Wlion ho renohod tho 
place ho saw tho playors still ongagod, nud artfully proposod to join in 
the gamo. After a timo, ns if by accident, ho mixed up tho pieoos on 
tho board, and thou reminded Yagiu of his nppointmout ns umpire. 
Yngia thereupon mounted tho horse which had brought tho rotainor 
and galloped off to tho field. 

While ongagod ns umpire, nnolhor famous Jiujutsu teacher camo 
up and offered to fight him. Ho declined on tho ground that he 
was thoro as umpire. Still tho man contiuuod to urge him and 
suddeuly tried to pull him down. Yagiu in a moment. seized him, 
turnod him over and threw him with great force ou the ground, and so 
ended the attempt to overthrow Yagiu. 
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Teradft Goeraou was anothor noted man. He lived in T6ky6 some 
40 years ago, and one day while passing the Suidobashi near Hougo, 
ho fell iu with the procession of the Prince of Mito. Tho Sahilarai 
(attendants) of tho Priuco, wbilo making way for tho procossiou ordered 
Terada to kneel down, which ho refused to do, saying that a Samurai 
of his rank did not require to kneel unloss tho Priuco’s Kago would 
Como nearer. Tho Sakil/arai, howover, persisted in their endeavours to 
forco him to knool, and fivo or six attempted to throw him down, but 
ho freed himself and throw thorn all to tho grouud. Many other retainers 
thou camo about him crying, " kill him, kill him," but ho throw thorn 
all down and seized their jiUd (short iron rods) and ran over to the 
Prince’s Yashiki saying, I am a samurai of such and such rank, and it 
is against tho dignity of my prince that I should kuoel down ; I am 
very sorry that I had to throw your inon down, but I had to do it to 
prosorvo my dignity, aud hero are tho jittn which I return to you. 
Tho Priuco was so much pleased that ho asked Torada to outer into bis 
service, but ho proforrod to romain with his own priuco and so refused 
tho offer. 

Iuugami Gnnboi was a famous teacher of tho Kin Shin 

school. ' 

Quo day ho mot Onogawa ICisabnro, tho most famous wrestler of 
the timo, in a tea-houso. They bognn to drink take togethor and 
Onogawa boasted of his powers to Iuugami. 

Iuugami said, that ovon a groat wrestler with stout muscles and 
stontorinu voico might not bo able to dofeat this old man, referring 
to himself. 

Then tho wrestler became angry and proposed they should go out 
to tho courtyard for a trial. • ' 

Onogawa thon took hold of Inngami saying, can you escape ? Of 
courso, ho repliod, if you do not hold me more tightly. Then Onogawa 
embraced him moro firmly—and repeated his question, recoiving tho 
samo answer. He did this three times aud when Iuugami said, can you 
do no more, Onogawa, relaxing his grip but a little to take a firmor 
hold, was iu a momont pitched over by Inugami on to the ground. 
This he did twice. Onogawa was so much surprised that ho became 
Inugami’s pupil. 
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Reoest Development op Jiujutbu. 

There are bow over 80 schools iu TOkyO representing the various 
schools of feudal times, but of these two are specially worthy of notice 
on account of tho methods employed and the largo attendance of 
pupils. 

One of theso is tho school of Mr. J. Kano of the Gakushuiu (Noble s 
school). 

He first studied under Iso aud Fukuda of tho Teujm Slunyo school 
and then studied tho principles of tho Ivito school under a celebrated 
teacher named Iikubo. • 

After having acquired tho art iu this way, Mr. Kano made inves¬ 
tigations into tho history of tho art, collecting manuscripts from all 
sou dc os within his roach, comparing tho various principles taught, until 
after much rosoarch and labour ho elaborated an oclcotio system of tho 
art which now bears tho name of Jiudo. 

In foudal times tho old form of Jiujutsu was mainly lonruod for 
fighting purposes. In this rocont school it is developed into a system 
of athletics and mental and moral training. 

Iu this school daily instruction is carriod ou by moanB of locturcs 
on tho theory of Jiudo, by discussion among the pupils and by actual 
practice. 

In Jiujutsu as formoriy taught, tho art of pliancy, as it has been 
called, tho practice of the art was of most importance: in Judo, which 
is an investigation of tho laws by which one may gain by yielding, 
practice is made subserviont to tho theory, although when studied as a 
Hystom of athletics, practice plays a more important part. 

Saigo, Yamada, Yamashita and Yolcoyama aro tho most celebrated 
of tho pupils of this school. 

In tho Police Department of Tokyo all tho police axo obliged 
to study this art. 

The method of instruction was quite of the old style until a fow 
years ago, when at a meeting of teachers and pupils of the various 
schools in Tokyo, the pupils of Mr. Kano so distinguished themselves 
that the Department resolved to adopt the methods of the art of Mr. 
Kano’s school, and in 1879 appoint Jiudo teachers from among his 
pupils, named Yokoyama and Matsuuo. In addition to these teachers 
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there are also Hisntomi Suzuki, Nakamura, Uyehara and Kanaya nil 
of whom may bo considered as the present representatives of mauy of the 
important schools of Jiujutsu now existing in Japan. 

In addition to tho work of Jiudo as a system of athletics, it is also to 
be considered, as has been noted, a means of meutal and moral training, 
and to this roforonco will bo mado in a future paper. 
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CHRISTIAN VALLEY. 

By J. M. Dixon, Ebq., M. A., F. R. S. E. 
[Head Juno 6th, 1868.] 


At llio northern ond of Tokyo, iu tho district known ns Koi- 
sbikawa, Hob tho vnlloy of Myogndnui—Gingor Valloy,—whoso sou thorn 
ond opous out on tho banks of tho Ycdognwn. It is a narrow 
vnlloy with procipitious sidos, nud for tho most of its length runs 
almost duo north nud south. Hero for many yonrs, from 1700-1715, 
wns imprisoned an Itnlinn priost, tho solo roprosoutativo of his rnco and 
roligiou in tho islands of Japan. An account of his arrest ou tho shores 
of tho proviuco of Osumi, aud of his cruol jouruoy to tho capital,—a 
jouruoy which cost him tho uso of his limbs from oloso coufinomont in 
tho norimono —will bo found iu an oarlior number of tho Trnusactions of 
this Society, vol. iv, pago 15G. For an abridged account, giving in 
addition tho soquol of his own and his jailors’ doaths, roadors may t 
consult the Chrysanthemum mngnziuo for September, 1882. I wish horo 
to givo a fow amplifications of tho story, being spocially intorosted in tho 
spot aud its associations. My rcsidouco happens to bo within a stono's 
throw of tho onclosuro whore P6ro Baptisto Sidotti livod and died, nud 
I have to pass daily by a headstono which marks tho grave either of tho 
priest or of ono of tho Christian residents of tho valloy. 

In tho year 1 1702 a Siciliau priost, a man of good family, loft tho 
shores of Italy in tho suite of the papal legato Maillard do Touvnou, 
whom Popo Clement XI was sondiug on a mission to China. Tho party 
arrived in a French man-of-war at Poudichdry in tho yoar 1704, having 
embarked on board this vessel in the Canary Islands. Horo Father 
Sidotti, whose destination from tho bogiuning had been Japan, parted 

1 1 follow Charlevoix’s history. 

voi. xTi.-ur 
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company with the legato and sot out for Manila, a port which ho 
reached in tho year 1707. The two succeeding years he spent m study¬ 
ing tho Japanese language, and in preparing for mission work. His 
intention of proceeding to Japan becoming known, many of the 
residents of Manila encouraged and aided him, and tho Governor of 1 10 
Philippines gave him tho foil measure of his support. Through private 
munificence a vessel was fitted out, and a captain of some reputation 
Dom Miguel do Eloriaga, voluutcorod to command it, and promised 
to land tho Fathor on Japanese soil. Tho offor was accoptcd, and in tho 
mouth of August, 1709, all preparations being complotc, tho vossol loft 
tho harbour of Manila. Tho voyngo scorns to havo boon protracted, for 
tho shores of Japan were not sighted until tho 0th of October. The 
crow wore making preparations to land their passenger, whon they 
obsorved a vossol, mannod by fishormon, closo to tho shoro. Thoy decided 
to approach this vessel in tho small boat and enter into parley with the 
fishermen, employing for their purpose a Jnpanoso who was m tho service 
of tho Govornor of tho Philippines and had undertaken to enter Japan 
with Father Siodotti and see him safely settled. Tho Japanese put off to 
tho vossol and entered into conversation with tho fishermen, but after a 
short timo signalled to tho ship not to approach. When ho returned 
on board ho reported that it would bo eminently dangerous to 
laud, f for tho priost was cortaiu to bn arrostod and put to death 
with horrible torturos by tho reigning prince, a cruol ruler. Fathor 
Sidolti, after a short timo spout in prayer, declared his fixed intention 
of lauding, notwithstanding all tl.o terrors that might await him. lho 
captain urged the fact upon him that his object was to make converts, not 
to dio as a martyr, and that ho had better seek some more favourable spot; 
buttonopnrposo. Towards midnight, under cover of darkness, ho prepared 

to quit tho vessel. Tho parting scene was very touching. After writing 
some letters, ho addressed tho assembled crew, earnestly and tenderly 
exhortin'* them. Ho asked them to pardon his lack of diligence and 
care for °thcir spiritual welfare, and ended by kissing tho feet of all 
proscut, not only of tho officers and seamen, but also of tho slaves. Tho 
small boat then convoyed him ashore through a calm sea. On leaving it 
ho kissed tho earth and thanked God for having happily conducted bun 
into a country which had for so long a timo been tho goal of his earthly 
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wishes. Ho then started inland, accompanied by some Spaniards, who 
carried a package for him. They lmd the curiosity to open this, and 
found that it contained a rosary, sacred oils, a breviary, the Imitation of 
Christ, some devotional works, two Japouese grammars, a crucifix, an imago 
of tlio Virgin Mary and some stamps. Shortly afterwards they parted from 
him, having forced him to accept some gold pieces. Thoir roturu to tho 
ship was not mado without some difficulty from the rocks nud sand¬ 
banks which lay in thoir way. Gotting on board at eight in tho 
morning, tlioy sot sail with a fair wind and entered Manila harbour on 
tho 18th of Octobor. 

Such was tho last that was soon of Father Sidotti by moil of his 
own raco and faith. To a Japauoso author, Avai llakuscki, wo owe a fall 
accouut of his subsequent lifo in this country. Tho first porsou whom 
ho foil iu with was a charcoal burnor named Toboi, who van to tho 
uoarost villngo to nunounco tho arrival of a strange foreigu-lookiug 
man. Two villagers returned with Toboi and found tho foreigner whoio 
ho had first boon soon, apparently very weary. Tlioy took him to 
Tobol's house, and gavo him something to oat, for which ho offered 
gold, but this was rofused. His langnngo tlioy could not understand; 
hut his dross was that of a Japauoso, tho matorial a light bluo cotton 
doth with tho four rectangles of tho badge of Yotsumc. His hair was 
also done up iu Japauoso stylo and ho carried a long sword of Japauoso 
mako nud orunmontatiou. 

Tho officials of tho lord of Satsnma took him first to Nagasaki, 
whoro ho woe oxaminod. Ho oxprossod groat dislike of tho Dutch, who 
accordingly worn not brought into his proseuoo ; but it was through tlio 
medium of a Dutch trader who know a little Latin and spoko to him 
wliilo hidden by a screen, that tho Japauoso learned bis country 
and profession. A long journey to Yedo iu a iwrimono, which ho was not 
suffered to quit, crippled him, and ho never afterwards regained tho use 
of hie limbs. Ho was imprisouod iu Kiriehitan Yasliiki, Koishikawa. 

Tho unmo “ Christian Valley ” had been applied to this place many 
years boforo tho arrival of Father Sidotti. Mr. Satow, iu a most 
interesting and valuablo noto appended to Mr. Gubbius' paper ou tho 
Introduction of Christianity iuto Chinn and Jnpnu (seo vol. vi, pt. 1, p. Cl), 
informs us that several Christiau priests, who had abjured Christianity, 
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lived here under surveillance. One of theso, an Italian named 
Giuseppe Chiarn, becamo a prosolyto of the head priest of MnrtjU-In 
Temple iu Koishikawa, and lived to the advanced age of eighty-four. 
Ho had adopted tbo nemo and recoivod the swords of Okomoto 
Sanyomou, a samurai who had been coudomuod to death, and ho 
married the widow, so it is snid, of another crimiunl. Chiarn lies buried 
iu the interesting old graveyard of the Temple, about half a milo 
distant from Christiau Valley. 

A visit to tho Muryo-In graveyard will amply ropay tho curious 
visitor. Tho Teroplo, of insignificaut proportions and dwarfed by tho 
groat Deuzuiu Templo topping tho bluff to tho south, lies among tho rice- 
fiolds on the left of tho road loading to tho Univorsity Botanic Gardon. 
Tho graveyard, however, is oxteusivo and imposing, and tho stones nro 
iu excellent preservation ; indood tho condition of tho grounds reflects 
credit on tho staff of tho Templo, who must bostow groat pnins in 
kooping them in thoir prosont condition. Thoy form a striking contrast 
to tho dilapidated precincts of tho Douzuiu templo closo by, whoro 
Iyeyasu’s mother is buried. 

Iu a squaro enclosure, rubbing shoulders with other hoadstonos, 
stauds tho tomb of Giusoppo Chiarn. Tho podcstal mcasuros 8 feet iu 
height and is squaro in section; on the top rests a foreign hat carved iu 
solid stone, measuring 5 ft. 7 in. round tho brim, and 8 ft. 1 in. round tho 
baso of tho crown. Tho hoight of tho hat from tho lowest portion of tho 
rim to tho apex is 10 in., and tho rim itself is raised 7 iu. nbovo tho top of 
the podestnl, which gives a total hoight of -1 ft. C iu. Tho impression 
convoyed to a person whou approaching, is as if a humau being stood 
thoro, whoso legs wero sunk iu tho ground and whose hat had been 
pressed down ou his shoulders. My companion iu my first visit, who 
had full monus of knowing, declared it to bo a priest’s hat, tho opiuion 
entertained by Mr. Satow, who noticed tho resemblanco to tho hats of 
Jesuits ns depicted in Montanas. In any caso it is a uniquo piece of 
carviug, pronouncedly foreign iu its origin. As a couutryman remarked 
who was passiug as we photographed it, 41 That’s a foreign boshi.” 

The inscription I have now to show you. Tho character at tho 
top, of which I have taken a separate tracing, is a sacred Sanscrit sign, 
having tho reading Kiriku ; its signification is unknown to the resident 
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priest, but is snid to signify lUath. Tlio rest of tbo inscription is 
iutelligiblo enough. “ This mnu certainly entered into Paradise on the 
Cth day of the 2ud year of Jokijo (1685)." The priests have a tradition 
that another foreigner is buried in thou- graveyard, but thoy do not know 
oxactly whore. For further information on this point Mr. Satow's note 
may be again consulted. So much for this interesting tomb. 

To returu to Christiau Vnlloy whoro the doad priest spent the closing 
years of his life. Inquiries made among Japanese residents in the vicinity 
during the winter by ono of my students resulted in tbo gathering 
togother of tho following facts and traditions:— 

"Myogndani, the ordinary uamo, literally means • Valley of Ginger.' 
Tho valley, they say, was so called becauso it was full of this plant a 
long timo ago. But it is strange enough that tho hill opposite Chris¬ 
tian Blopo has also tho uamo Myogndani. Why the nnmo was givou 
also to a hill is almost iuoxplicnblo, and wo cauuot but think that tho 
pooplo appliod tho uamo quito unconsciously. 

" In tho vnlloy of Myogadani lies a cortaiu lot of grouud called 
‘ Kirisbitan Yashiki,’ which signifies ‘ tho Christian Iuolosuro.' Tho 
uamo itself tolls us that thoro woro ouco some Christiaus living thdro. 
But whence they came, what thoy woro doing thoro, or whither thoy 
wont, remains a matter of conjocturo. I was exceedingly desirous of 
knowing tnoro minutely about tho place. Ono morning I want to Fuji- 
dera (Demmyoji), a Buddhist tomplo in tho valley, and told tho master- 
priest all that I wished to kuow. Ho was an old and kind-hearted 
man, who, by his own account, had boon living in tho tomplo for above 
forty years, aud therefore I thought his words were trustworthy enough. 
I received, however, but little satisfactory information from him. This 
must bo duo to tho fact that few Buddhist priosts care muoli about 
Christianity. I daro say, however, that all ho told mo differed littlo 
from tho truth. 

“ The old priest rolated that the Tokugawa Shoguns persecuted 
Christians as cruelly ns Nobunnga aud Hidoyoshi did before them. But 
tho third Shoguu, Iyemitsu, was wise enough to tliiuk it unjust to 
puuish a man merely for believing iu a roligiou which tho Japanese had 
never known before. Ho was filled with the notion that Christianity 
might bo bettor than other old religions, aud desired to learn clonrly the 
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nature of Christianity before criticising it. But fear of the people 
prevented him from openly declaring his opinion. So ho secretly picked 
out four or five faithful Christians among the pcoplo, and gavo them a 
part of Myogadani for their residence. Iyomitsu mado thorn • DGshiu,’ a 
class of constahlos under tho Tokugawa dynasty. Thus they wero ap¬ 
parently low officers, but really representatives of Christianity, who 
ougaged tho earnest attention of tho then rulor of Japan. Wo must not 
forgot, however, that Christianity was as strictly prohibited as over all 
throughout Japan. 

“ II is quite truo that nothing can bo kopt socrot for over. It was 
not long beforo they wero uoticod by people uot to bo mere officer*; aud 
thoy wore soon discovered to ho enthusiastic boliovors in tho prohibited 
religion. Siuco thou, their placo of abodo has boon called • Kirishitan- 
Yashiki.’ A doscout which leads to their houses from tho main road of 
TakecbO (tho present Takehnyacho) received tho namo ' Kirishitan- 
Zaka.' A part of tho main street near thoir rosidonco was called 
• Doshiu-cbO,' from thoir official titlo. 

•< It is vory uncortain how thoy all ondod thoir lives, but tradition 
relates that the most pious and faithful of tho Christians was murdered 
by a samurai. One dusky evening when this Christian was kneoling 
down on tho ground to say his prayers, a murderer, with a drawn sword 
in his hand, approaohod tho Christian from behind, and iu a minute tho 
latter lay doad. No ono know who tho samurai was. Tho passougor 
will find a pyramidal stono, about throe foot high, standing by tho sido 
of • Kirishitan-Yashiki.’ This is tho tomb of tho murdcrod Christian, 
which marks tho place whore ho gavo up tho ghost. Vory close to tho 
tomb there is a small wooden bridge, ‘ KGsbimbashi ’ by namo. KGsliin 
is ono of tbo gods whom certain superstitious Japauoso worship. Tho 
common pooplo of that time bolievod that tho Christian was not a man, 
but KGshiu, who clothed himself with flosh aud appoarod among men ; 
whence tho namo < KGsbimbashi.’ There aro two bamboo tubes 
iuserted in sockets iu front of the tomb, which I have never found 
empty, but always full of flowers in bloom. No one knows 
who offer the flowers, but thoy must bo cither descendants of tho 
Dosliiu Christiaus, or believers in Christianity, or worshippors of 
Koshiu. 
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14 In tho valloy of Myogndaui tliero aro four or five Buddhist 
tomplos, uoue of which aro very old. Demmyoji is tho ouo nearest to 
4 Kirishitau-Yaskiki,’ and is said to havo boon built two hundred and ton 
yoars ago. It is commonly known ns Fnjidera, because tho Wisteria 
chinenris, which tho Japanese call /iji, grows abundantly in its 
prooincta. Tho sccoud oldest tomplo, cnllod Toku-un-ji, is tho largest of 
all. About tho others thcro is nothing worthy of montion.” 

A fow additions may ho mado to tho nbovo. Mr. Sntow slntos that 
tho etono is commonly reported to mark tho rosting-plnoe of a .Tapauoso 
couvort namod Hachiboi, nud tho Mikado's Empire of Mr. Griffis 
(cap. xxv, pngo 262) contains tho following intorosting paragraph:— 

44 Tradition says that tho abbd was buried in tho opposito slopo of 
tho valloy corresponding to that on which ho lived, undor an old pine- 
treo noar a spring. Pushing my way through scrub bamboo along a 
narrow path, scarcely poroopliblo for tho undergrowth, I saw a namoloss 
stono noar a hollow, ovidontly loft by a troo that lmd long sinco fallou 
and rotted away. A littlo ruu of wator issnod from a spring hard by. 
At tho foot was a rudo blook of stono, with a hollow for wator. 
Both woro roughly howu, and scarcely drossed with tho chisol. Such 
stonos in Japan mark tho gravos of thoso who dio in disgrnco, or 
unknown or uncarod for. This was all that was visiblo to romiud tho 
visitor of ono whoso horoic lifo dosorvod a uoblor monumont." 

Tho valloy has chnngod soraowlmt sinco Mr. Griffis pnhlishod his 
invaluablo work. No stream issues from bosido tho stono, tho wator of 
tho spring having probably boon doflcctod in order to fill tho fish-ponds 
in tho hollow bononth. Vaguo traditions aro afloat in tho neighbourhood 
regarding tho miraculous uaturo and powers of this spring, which was 
credited with healing virtues in cases of blindness. It is now contained 
within the grounds of Mr. T«okahnra,aprominentoffioial of tho Agricultural 
Department, who purchased tho land several yoars ago and now resides 
upon it. Tho wholo neighbourhood is changing nud becoming rapidly 
an integral part of tho city. Within tho past year more than a dozen 
houses havo boon built north of tho woll-kopt lano which Mr. Griffis 
found a moro foot-path a dozen years ago. Tho topography of a spot so 
interesting to Enropoans desorves somo uolico at a time when rapid 
changes aro transforming tho old capital of tho Shoguns iuto tho likoness 
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of ft foreign city. The area of the city widens remarkably ovcry your, 
and houses displaco the bamboo thickets nnd rice-fields which formerly 
made tho valleys green in the spring time and early summer. Con¬ 
sequently it is often difficult to idoutify places in the environs of T6ky6 
from descriptions made only a few years back which wore perfectly 
accurate at tho time. Tho rosidenco of these unfortuuato oxilcs, isolated 
among a strange people, whose roligiou somo of them embraced, but 
only after the stornost nnd cruellest compulsion, must ever retain a 
peculiar attraction for us, Europeans liko them. Again, after tho lapso 
of nearly two centuries, wo become familiar with tho samo landscape 
and tread tho somo soil, but under conditions how different! 
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A LITERARY LADY OF OLD JAPAN. 


By tiih Late Dr. T. A. Puroki.l and W. G. Aston. 


[Head June 20th, 1888.] 

Tlio auciont classical literature of Japan has hardly ovon yot' 
rocoived tlio attention which it dosorvoB. Indeed doubts iuo sometimes 
oxprobsod whether the term “ classical " is fairly applicable to it. But 
thoso who have notunlly made tliomeolvei acquainted with tho works 
producod by Japauoao authors from tho Oth to tho 12th century of our 
ora will uot hnvo much hesitation in admitting tlioir titlo to this opitkot. 
Tho degree of purity and porfcctiou which tho Innguago attained in tho 
bauds of writers of this- period, aud tho ologauco of their stylo, havo 
boon tho admiration aud despair of all succeeding native authors, who 
aro continually lamontiug tho dobasod idiom of tkoir owu dogonorato times. 

Tho original impulso which awaked to lifo tho genius of Japan 
camo of courso from China, and for soveral centuries tho iutolloctual 
ouorgios of tho Jnpaueso nation scorn to have boon engrossed in 
appropriating aud assimilating tho treasures of thought which had boon 
amassed there for coulurios. For most subjeots Chiuoso was tho 
literary Innguago of tho country, ns Latin was for Europe during tho 
middlo ages, but there was ono oxcoption—bolles-lottrcs. For tho 
lighter literature tho native Innguago continnod to bo employed, and as 
tho men occupied themselves chiefly with Chiueso studies, tho honour¬ 
able task of maintaining tho credit of tho native literaturo dovolvod 
mainly on tho women of Japan. How thoy responded to tho call has 
boon shown in another paper contributed to this society by ono of tho 
present writers.® 

1 Tliis was written fourteen for fifteen years ago.—W. G. A. 

1 An Ancient Japancso Classic. Bead 80th June, 1875. 

Vol. xrl.-'iH 
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Partly for this reason, and partly owing to the comparatively quiet 
and peaceful times of which it was the product, this old Japanese 
literature has an essentially feminine character. Gentleness and grace 
and a vein of playful humour nro its chief characteristics. Wo look in 
vain for the bold, irregular flights of imagination, or for that rudo, 
untutored vigour which we aro accustomed to associate with tho first 
literary efforts of a nation just emerging from barbarism. Instead of 
war and rapiuo, of deeds of dariug and revenge, tho goutlor muso of 
Japan at this timo loved to dwell on naturo in her varied aspects, to 
watch the moon rising over tho mountains, or to listen to the hum of 
insects in tho dusk of summer evenings. Noxt to nature, tho domestic 
affections hold a prominent placo, aud hero, as olsowhoro, lovo is ohiof. 
Tho writings of this poriod nro a porfoot mine of soulimontal loro, aud 
tho ladios who wroto it as woll as their fair readers must bavo been 
thorough adopts iu what Cowloy has called— 

" Tho politic arts* 

To tako aud koep men's hearts; 

Tho loiters, ombsuics, and spies, 

Tho frowns, and smilos, and liatlories, 

Tho <iuarrels, tears, and porjurios, 

Numborlcas, nameless mysterios.” 

Thoso who aro acquainted with tho popular litornturo of Japan iu 
modern times may bo surprised to loam that iu those old books thero is 
a marked nbsenco of auythiug coarse or iudolicato. Tho domestic lifo 
of the day is vividly reflected iu somo of them, but it is chiefly tho 
Court and capital whioh aro brought before us. Of the peoplo at largo * 
wo hear but little. The truth is that this literature was not tho 
literature of tho nation, but of a very narrow section of it which 
comprised tho Court and a small cultivated circle closoly connected with 
it. Tho rest of the nation was sunk iu ignorance, though it enjoyed 
the blessings of peace undor the paternal rule of tho Mikados. 

Tho usurpations of the Taikiurs, tho accession to power of tho 
military class, and the continual civil wars which accompanied these 
changes, disturbed this fair scene of peaceful rule aud literary culture. 
Tho capital was repeatedly destroyed, tho courtiers were dispersed into 
exile in distant provinces, or lost their lives iu the incessant conflicts 
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which took place, and their wealth aud power fell into tho hands of 
men who valued more a keen sword forged by Masamuue, or a rotaiuer 
who could wield it worthily, than the most perfect compositions of 
Hitomaro or Akahito. The literary class once dispersed, tho absence 
of general culture in tho nation prevented its place from being suppliod, 
aud to this day Japan has never again produced anything worthy of 
her ancient literary famo. Tho effects of the government by tho 
military class aro plaiuly visible in tho crude and coarsely drawn 
scouoB of war and revengo, of murder aud suicide, of lust aud violenco 
which disfiguro so much of tho lator literature, and may bo easily 
traced by English readers in such works as Dickies’ translation of tho 
" Chinshingura," or Mitford's “ Tales of Old Japan." 

It is pleasant to turn back from those degouornto modorn days to 
what wero emphatically the good old times of Japan. Our author, 
Soi ShOnngon, had tho fortnuo to livo while they wero still in their 
primo. She belonged to a distinguished family, boing direotly doscendod 
from a Mikado, and her learning aud talents obtained for hor tho 
honour of boing appointed Chiof-Lady-in-Waiting to tho Empress. 
Hor stay at Court was not a long, one. It onded with tho death of hor 
mistress in A.D. 1000. Sho then retired to a convent, whore sho 
spent tho remainder of hor days in poaceful seclusion, receiving to tho 
Inst frequent marks of hor former master’s osteom. Sho amused hor 
solitudo by noting down rominisconcos of hor life at Court, to which 
sho has added hor observations aud ideas on things iu general, tho 
wholo forming a curious medley, to which its title, tho Makura no Sdshi, 
or “ Pillow Miscellany,” is not inappropriate. 

The following extracts will give some idea of tho contents of this 
interesting work. The four seasons form tho subject of the opeuing 
chapter:— 

“ In spring," tho author says, “ I love to watch tho dawn 
grow gradually whiter and whiter till a faint rosy tinge crowns tho 
mountain’s crest, while slender streaks of purple cloud extend themselves 
above." 

“ In summer, I love the night, when the moon is shining, and the 
dark too, when the fireflies cross each other's paths in their flight, or 
when the rain is falling." 
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“ In autumn, it is the beauty of the evening which most deeply 
moves me, ns I watch tho crows seeking their roostiug-plnco in twos 
rind threes and fours, while tho setting sun sends forth his beams 
gorgeously as ho draws near tho mountain’s rim. Still more is it 
delightful to sco the lines of wild geoso pass, looking exceeding small in 
the distance. And when the sun has quite gone down, how pleasant to 
listen to tho chirruping of insects, or to tho wind sighing in tho trees I ”• 
“ In winter, how unspeakably beautiful is tho snow ! But I also 
love tho dazzling whiteness of tho hoar-frost, and tho intenso cold ovon 
at otlior timo8. Then it is moot quickly to fetch charcoal and kindlo 
fires. Aud let not the gentle warmth of noon persnado us to allow tho 
enibors of tho hearth or of tho brazier to become a white heap of 
ashos I" 


Festivals. 

Tho ladies of tho Court at this timo lod by no moaus the livos of 
strict seclusion which wo aro accnstomod to picturo to ourselves. At 
festival times in particular, they had many a glimpse of the outer world. 
But lot our author speak for herself:— 

“ What delightful anniversaries festivals aro 1 Each one brings its 
special pleasures, but none to my mind is so onjoyablo as Now Year’s 
Bay. It is early spring timo thou, when tho weather is sottlod, aud tho 
morning breaks sorouoly. A quiet hazo is spread over hill and dnlo» 
which tho sun disperses when ho rises, and shows tho dow-drops spark¬ 
ling in his rosy beams. Tho world sooms glad and happy, and in tho 
shining faces of tho neighbours, glowing from tho frosty air of morning, 
contont aud pence is plainly written. How plonsant it is to watch them 
ns they pass, iu holiday attire, intent on making thoir congratulations 
to their master, and ignorant tho while that their very lightness of heart 
is an unconscious compliment to themselves. 

“ It is the 7th day of the month when people, tempted by tho fine¬ 
ness of the weather, go out iu company to pick tho Wakana (wild 
pot-herbs). The snow is off the ground, and great is the excitement 
amongst tho ladies of tho Court, who have so seldom tho opportunity of 
a couutry trip. What fun to watch the farmer’s wives and daughters 
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arrayed in all tlieir hoarded finery and riding in their waggons (mado 
clean for the occasion) as they como to sco the races in the Court-yard 
of the Palace. It is most diverting to observe their faces from our 
grated windows. How prim and proper they appear, all uuconscioas of 
tlio shock their dignity will get when the waggon jolts across tho huge 
beam at the bottom of tho gate, and knocks their protty heads together, 
disarranging their hair nud worso still, mayhap, breaking their combs. 
Jlut that is after all a trifle when compared to their alarm if a liorso so 
much as neighs. On this account tho gnllnuts of the Court amuse 
themselves by slyly goading tho horsos with spoar aud arrow poiut to 
mnko them rear nud plungo and frighten tho wenches homo in fear and 
trembling. How silly, too, tho mou-at-arms look, their foolish faces 
painted with dabs of whito here and there upon their swarthy ebooks, 
like patches of snow loft on a hillside from a tlmw. 

" Thou thero is tho 15th of tho 1st month, when appointments for 
tho noxt four years nro mado. How ongorly candidates for offico rush 
hero aud thero through fulling snow and sloot, with thoir momorinls in 
thoir hands. Somo havo tho jaunty air nud confidence of youth, but 
others—moro oxporicucod, nro weary and dejected-looking. How tho old 
whito-honded suitors cravo nu nudieuco of tho ladies of tho palnco and 
bnbblo to thorn of their fituess for tho placos they sook. Ah 1 little do 
they suspect wlieu thoy have turned their backs, what mirth thoy havo 
occnsioucd I How tho ladios mimic thorn—whining and drawling 1" 


Miseries op an Exorcist. 

Tho exorcist seems to have been n special objoct of our author's 
sympathy. Sho makes frequent reforonco to him, nud always in terms 
of pity: 

“ How I pity nu exorcist I It is bad enough I am suro to bo an 
ordinary priest, but to bo a holy man who professes to drivo out evil 
spirits, one must indeed lead a miserable life. His ordiunry food is tho 
fasting diet of others. Ho dare not look upon n pretty face, however 
much he may long to do so, not even if he comes by chnnco upon a 
crowd of beauties—though perhaps ho does so surreptitiously. Ho 
meets with all sorts of hardships amongst tho mountains where lio 
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is. bound to pass his solitary life; and even when bis reputation 
comes to bo established his lot is hardly bettor. For no matter how 
exhausted ho may be, if he only nods from want of Bleep when ho is 
called in to a man who is possessed, ho is scolded for a lazy rogue. No 
matter what his inward troubles may be, when ho comes into a room ho 
must assume a consequential air and purse his mouth and try to look as 
if ho doubted uot his power to sot everythiug right ut onco. Ho hands 
bolls and maces to all the household, and grinds out bis channt in tones 
like the uoto of tbo wni (cicada). 

11 But suppose his spoils nro a failure, and tho bonigu influence of 
no avail. What mortification is in storo for him I Ho sees tho pcoplo 
who assist begin to doubt his power and sauolily. Yot ho must uot 
stop. Hour after hour ho chants and prays in desporatiou, until ho 
finds it hopoloss to continue. At last ho has to toll them to got up from 
their knees. Ho must tako his bolls and rnacos back, and with dowucast 
look admit that ho cannot break tho spell. How sad his rueful face ns 
ho rnfllos up his hair, aud his forohond I How wearily ho yawns and 
sighs and flings himsolf upon tho mats to sloop!" 

Visit of the Empress to a Minister of State. 

" To-day tho Empress wont to visit tho Doijin Nnrimosn. As tho 
main gato of his residence is very largo, her enrriago ontcred easily. 
Would that wo bad entered with her ! Preferring, howovor, for many 
roasons to avoid all observation, wo went round and tried to drivo in by 
tho uorthorn gale, which was unguarded aud seemed deserted. Wo 
particularly desired to outer unobsorved, bccauso most of ns, having 
been summoned hastily to nttond our mistress, had not had time to dress 
our hair or to cliango our garments. ‘ This will bo delightful,’ said wo; 

‘ we’ll make tho carringo draw up at tbo very door and slip in quietly.’ 
When, to our horror and consternation, with a foarful bump tho unlucky 
vehicle stuck fast in tho goto. What a predicament! Hero were we 
caught in a trap, and unable either to advance or to retreat. It was 
raining heavily, and to make matters as bad as possiblo wo were but 
lightly clad. Mats woro, however, laid down for us from tho carriago 
to the door, along which, whether wo liked it or not, wo had to walk. 
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What added most to our mortification and anuoyanco wore the winks 
and nudgos which wo plainly saw exchanged between the courtiers, 
the gauutlot of whoso mirth wo had to run in our semi-clad condition. 
When we met tho Empress and told her of our troubles, wo got little 
satisfaction. Hor Majesty only laughed at us and rebuked us for our 
untidiness. 4 Tboro nro pooplo staring at you now,' said she. ‘ Yes,’ 
wo returned, 4 but tlioy aro oxir own peoplo and wo nro accustomed to 
thorn. Just to think of%* Minister of Stato having a boggnrly gate 
through which a lady’s carriago cannot pass 1 Won't ho catch it wkon 
wo seo him 1' Aud indeed, I had my rovongo, for hardly had wo dono 
spoakiug, wbon iu ho oamo carrying tho Empress’s inkstono and writing 
materials. ‘This is loo bad of you,’ said I. 'Why do you live iu a 
houso with such a wretched gato ?' To which ho replied that ho was 
satisfied to boliovo that his houso and his gato suited his roquiroinouts. 
4 Indeed,’ said I,—determined to extinguish him with a quotation— 
4 how little, thou, you rosomblo that Cliincso philosopher who, thiuking 
moro of tho comfort of posterity tbau his own, had a gato constructed 
much loo large for his nocossilios.' This historical allusion quite took 
liis breath away. 4 Doar mo !’ Baid tho groat man, 4 you nlludo of course 
to tho country of Utoi. Who would linvo thought that anybody but a 
vonorablo puudit knew aught of that ? I mysolf havo occasionally 
strayed into tho learned paths and fully understand yon.’ 4 Iudcod, then,’ 
roturnod I, 4 1 must say I don’t admiro yonr paths at all. Wo woro all 
very much put out by being obliged to walk along your matted paths.’ 
Indeed, I am truly sorry,’ be replied ; 4 and it was raiuiug too. But I 
must attend tbo Empress ; ’ saying which bo made bis escape. 

414 What lias put the Daijin out ? ’ said tho Empress, somowhat 
later in tho eveniug. 4 1 cauuot tell, I am sure,’ said I; 4 1 only told 
him of our misfortnno at his gate.’ ” 

Hero is a protty bit of colour, delicate iu the original as the sketch 
of a master upon a fan, but sadly blurred aud smudged, it must bo 
admitted, in the transfer to our cauvas :— 

“ On the northern side of tho Emperor’s pavilion, where ho is 
won’t to take his exercise, tho sliding doors have fearful pictures painted 
on them. These hideons monsters, all arms aud logs, may bo seen from 
the upper windows of tho ladies' quarters, when tho pavilion doors aro 
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opeu. It chanced one day, that whilst sitting on the verandah and 
talking of these dreadful figures, the Dainagon—tho brother of the 
Empress—come towards our room. Ho had on a cherry-colonred outer 
garment just old enough to have lost its stiffness and to fit him easily. 
Loose trowsors of thickest purple silk, and white silk underclothing, 
showing at tho nock, completed his attire. As tho Empress was 
ongagod with tho Emperor at the time, ho sat himself upon tho narrow 
verandah outsido thoir door and talked with tho Mikado. Wo saw thorn 
plainly through tho somi-trausparont curtains which woro hung all 
round the room. What a protty picture it was, and how livoly I Tho 
gay drosses of tho waiting women adoruod with Wistaria, tho yollow 
Ksrria, and flowers of other kinds—tho sound of tho attendants bringing 
in tho Emperor’s mid-day meal, and tho officials calliug to thorn to mako 
loss noise, and last of all tho Chamberlain himself coming to aunouuco 
dinuor served, and then rotiring to his own apartment. Tho Dainagon 
occompnuiod tho Emperor to his diuing room, and then returning to our 
quarters, stood benoath a hugo blue porcelain vaso in which woro placod 
somo branches of tho flowering cherry full fivo foot long and loaded 
with blossoms. The Empross porcoiviug him, emerged from bohiud tho 
curtain and gavo him greotiug, to which ho courteously replied by 
doscanting on tho boauty of tho placo, tho fiuonoss of tho day, and tho 
good doportmout of tho sorvauts, alluding, iu conclusion, to tho vorso of 
poetry whioh says, 

Tho days and months roll on. 

But the mount of Mirnoro romaius forovor. 

This wholo scene impressed mo deeply, and I wishod in my hoart 
that it might coutinuo forovor." 


The Memorable Attack of tiik Dog Okinamaro upon the Cat 
Miyobu-no-Ototo. 

“ The distinguished cat which was tho subject of this adventuro 
was a special favourite of His Majesty Ichijo-no-in, and iu constant 
attondauce upon tho Imperial footsteps. As a reward for her fidelity, 
sho had received a cap of honour and had been raised to the 8rd rank of 
nobility, with the title of Miyobu-no-Ototo, or chief of tho female 
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attendants. Sbo was indeed a cat of many graces and good qualities. 
Now one day sbe happened to be basking in tbo sun on the verandah, 
after the manner of cats, when her nurse—a lady specially appointed 
to that honorable office—disapproving of her attitudoin repose, besought 
her to come iudoors. Had sbo but listened to this reasonable counsol, 
bow muob trouble might have beeu avoided! Being, however, in a 
wilful and disobedient mood, she turned a deaf car to tbo nurse’s 
entroaties, and, maintaining her position, continued to slumbor un¬ 
concernedly. This was provoking. What was to bo done ? It was 
plain that as the cat was not to bo mauaged by lovo, sorao othor method 
must bo resorted to. Iu an evil momont tho old lady resolved to try 
what fear would do. So protonding to seek assistance from tho dog, 
she called out "Okiuamaro, Okinamaro, como and bito Miy8bu-no- 
Ototo." Tbo foolish dog, mistaking jest for earnest, ou boing thus 
appoalod to, lost no time iu flying at tbo cat, who, rudoly wakoned from 
her nap, jumped up and in her fright dashed headlong behind tho very 
Bcrocn whoro His Imporial Majesty was at that momont ongaged at 
breakfast, aud sought protection in his arms. His Majosty, much 
shocked and agitated, sent immediately for his Lord High Chamborlain, 
Tadotaka, aud gavo orders that Okinamaro should bo thrashod forthwith 
and oxilod to Dog Island. ‘Such is our Royal will,’said ho; ‘ soo 
that you loso no tirao in executing it.’ All tho Court attendants 
horoupon gavo chaso to Okinamaro who, boing caught and beaten, was 
forthwith banished. Was it not sad ? Ho had hitherto been snob a 
happy dog, and was much eBtoomed. To think that ho it was who on 
tho third day of tho third month had been carried iu procession in a 
willow litter with poach blossoms and hollyhocks upon his head. Ah ! 
litllo dreamt ho that in a few short days ho would becomo an outcast. 
Tho nurse was also punished and reprimanded for her carelessness and 
finally dismissed. Sho received her fate with humility, and appeared 
no more boforo tho Emperor.” 

Tho above extracts (which there has been no attempt to translate 
literally) give but an inadequnto idea of the very varied contents of this 
ontertaining miscellany. A carious feature of it is a number of enu¬ 
merations of things which struck tho author as boing “ dismal,” 
“ abominable,” “ incongruous ” (as bad writing on pink-tinted paper, 

Vol.xvi.-39 
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“purple trousers on a serving man") “unsightly," etc., etc. In the 
last-named category, the author very appropriately reckons “ the wrong 
side of a bit of ombroidory,” the “iusido of a cat’s oar," and “ a litter 
of young rate which have been tumbled out of their nest before their 
hair has grown." Then sho has lists of flowers, tolling which are her 
favourites. Other parts read like a lesson in geography, but the names 
of rivers, lakes, mountains, and waterfalls havo tho appoarance of being 
selected for poetical purposes rather than by way of goneral information. 

But this grave and learuod socioty has doubtloss bad enough of 
those frivolities, which read tamo aud pointless when divested of that 
charm of stylo which has preserved tho original from oblivion during 
nine ccnturios. Indeed, this paper was condemned by its authors as 
soon as written, and if it had not fallon undor tho eyes of moro loniont 
judgos would probably novor havo seen tho light at nil. It may sorvo 
a useful purposo, however, if it directs tho attention of sludonts to ouo 
of tho pleasantest by-pnths of tho nnciont classical litornturo of Japan. 
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A VOCABULARY OP THE MOST ANCIENT WORDS OF 
THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE. 


By B. H. ClIAMBEItLAIN, ASSISTED BY M. UEDA. 


[food 16th May, 1888.) 

If wo aro over to find out anything positive concerning tho origiu 
and affinities of tho Japauose languago, surely tho first thing to do is to 
study that language in tho earliest form of it that has come down to us. 
Indeed it is almost a truism to say so. Who would tako Italian as 
his standard, when Latin is thoro ready for the monsuring-tapo and 
tho woighing-maohino ? Nevertheless, and although Europeans havo 
boon studying Japanoso for well-nigh tbreo hundred years, and have 
boon disputing about its origin for tho greater portion of that period, no 
ono scorns to havo thought of taking tho ossontial preliminary stop of 
ascertaining exactly what tho oldest and simplest words of tho languago 
aro. 

Tho question of grammar is a less difficult ono in tho present case. 
Great practical dissimilarity between tho earliest and latost forms of 
Japanese doos not obscure tho fact of a theorotical identity. In tho 
languages of Western Europe we boo a gradual change of grammatical 
system, ending in some cases,—that of English for instanco,—in so 
complete an alteration of physiognomy, that it would bo hard to believo 
that the ancient and tho modem belong to tho samo family of speech, 
were it not that tho intermediate forms have been preserved. Japanese, 
on tho contrary, has gone on repeating itself. The spirit of its gram¬ 
matical system is the same now as it was twelve hundred years ago, 
although tho material elements of the conjugation are much changed. 
For comparative purposes, therefore, a study of any good grammar of 
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the Colloquial will do nearly as well as a porusal of a treatise specially 
devoted to the Classical or Archaic dialect. It will be seen at a glance 
that Japanese is an agglutinative tonguo, that it is the grammatical 
alter ego of Korean, and extremely liko Mongol and Mancha, which 
latter are included in the Altaic group. 

But if tho history of Japanese grammar bears no resemblance to 
that of English grammar, the history of the Japanese vocabulary does 
bear a marked resemblance to that of tho English vocabulary. Later 
Japaneso, like later English, has been interpenetrated by foreign elements; 
and no investigation of the language can bo fruitful which does not tako 
cognizance of this fact. But horo a question suggests itself" In tho 
caso of English, tho nativo Saxon and tho imported French or Latin 
con bo proved to dorivo ultimately from ouo common Aryan sourco. 
Now may not tho same phenomenon oxist in Japanoso ? May not tho 
gouuinoly nativo vocabulary turn out after all to bo related to tho 
apparently foreign Chineso olemont imported into it during historic 
times ? ” 

It is precisely this quostion whioh has recontly boon auswered in 
tho nffirmativo by two Chiuoso scholars of such repute as Dr. J. 
Edkins and Mr. E. H. Parker, in papors contributed by thorn to tho 
last volume of these "Transactions.” Dr. Edkins’s paper is, indeed, 
short and somewhat enigmatical. Perhaps tho learned doctor had not 
full leisure to givo himself up to his subject. Mr. Porker’s thesis, ou the 
contrary, is workod out with all tho thoroughness, ns woll ns with all tho 
daring, by which ho is so eminently distinguished. Ho supports his 
views by moans of au annotated vocabulary, wherein sovornl hundreds 
of Japaneso words aro compared with Chinese words of moro or less 
similar sound and meaning ; and the particular conclusion ho arrives at 
is stated by him in theso terms: "Before Chinese was imported into 
"Japanese (1) directly, and (2) indirectly, through Korea,—say boforo 
" A. D. 1—the Japaneso spoko a language, the great majority of words 
" in which came from the same language-stock as Chinese.” Iu other 
passages of his writings, M»‘- Parker seems to have in viow, less a com¬ 
mon derivation of Chinese and Japanese from a single stock, than the 
wholesale derivation of Japanese from Chinese. Be this as it may, and 
though I myself was, I think, the first European to point out the 
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probability that some words hitherto regarded as pure Japanoso are 
probably Chinese importations after all,—for instance t ana, “ a horse,” 
from Chiueso $ (nui ); ume, “ a plum-tree,” from Chinese (mei), both 
names of things which were almost certainly introduced into Japan from 
China or Korea;—notwithstanding this, I coufoss that X am not yet 
converted to a beliof either in the theory of a common origin for tho two 
languages, or in that of wholesale borrowing by one from the othor. 

Tho agglutinative grammatical system of Japanese, whether 
auciont or modern, differs moro from tho isolating grammatical systom 
of Cbineso, whether ancient or modern, thau Aryan grammar doos from 
Somitio. The construction of sentences, tho whole syntax, shows a 
divergenco no loss radical. In ovcry point of grommar, oven down to 
tho smallest, Japanoso agrees with Korean ; in almost all it agroes with 
Mongol and Manchu, whilo nouo of tho four agrco with Chinese. Nothing 
is moro romarkablo thau tho tonacity with which Chinese and Japanoso 
lmvo dung onch to its own principles during the wholo timo that tho 
history of those languages is known to us, that is to say nt least twolve 
liuudrod yoars in tho caso of Japanoso, and botwoou two nnd throo 
thousand years in tho caso of Chinoso. If thoro is no trnco of a gram¬ 
matical rapprochement oven twelve hundred yoars ago, nt what period of 
thousands or tons of thousands of yoars ago aro wo expected to postulate 
a hypothetical unity ? Aud if, oven in the caso of historically certain 
borrowings, wo find such dissimilarity as there is, for instance, botwoen 
Japanese 3 nnd Chiueso yiny ffi, “ to correspond," what duo can thcro bo 
to guide us in our gropiugs through tho darknoss of scores of bygone ages? 
Mr. Parker’s car discovers a similarity between Japanese iro, “ colour," 
and Chinoso £ (set or shik). But if iro is like set, what word is not liko 
every othor? It is truo that rolatod words in European languages 
sometimes sound very differently. English " head ” is etymologically 
the same as French “ chef." But tho duo which enables the connec¬ 
tion between such words to bo discovered, tho basis on which roposo 
certain definite nnd well recognised laws of letter-change, is commu¬ 
nity of grammar. Now community of grammar is precisely what 
Chinese and Japanese lack. 

On the othor baud, if it is claimed that tho Japanese vocabulary 
has been borrowed from that of China, all sorts of difficulties seem to mo 
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to stand in the way. Japauose,—and it is important to insist on this 
point,—is of all languages the most given to repeating itself. It varies 
in outward details, it appropriates new materials m masse, but it never 
strikes out now methods so far as our twelve ceuturios’ experience of it 
reaches. Now thero is a striking peculiarity in the manner of Japauoso 
borrowing from Chineao during the poriod open to our inspection. It 
is this:—nouns only aro so borrowed; or, if other words aro borrowod, 
they are forthwith converted into nouns. Words of Cbineso origin aro 
never used as verba. I should say hardly ever; but tko exceptions aro 
really so few, as practically not to invalidate tho troth of tko assertion. 
Hero aro the exceptions. In modern Japanese we have tbo verb rikimu, 
“ to swagger," apparently derived from tbo Chineso word ij (rilri), 
“ strength," and tho verb ryBiH, “ to cook," dorivod from tho Chineso 
words W- H (njO rt), “ cooking." In Modimval Japanese I have mot in 
ono passage with tho word mondaicasu, a coujugational form barbarously 
dorivod from tho Chineso expression mow do, W! #. Tho Chineso torm 
W * (j/ifi zoku), “ garb," " dross,” was also formorly conjugatod as u 
verb with tho gerund ihBxolcite, " having dressed." But both thoso latter 
words havo fallou into disuso. And this is tho wbolo tale of such cases I 
So for, thorofore, as experioneo goes, Japanoso has not dorivod any of 
its conjugatod words from CbinoBO duriug tho last twolvo centuries. 
But tho hypothesis of wholosaloborrowing assumes that conjugatod words 
dovolop from Chinoso originals ns easily ns nouns do. 

Whatovor may bo thought of this reasoning, grammatical arguments 
ore by no moans tho only ones which provent us from accepting tho 
borrowing hypothesis. History steps iu, and asks how tho borrowing 
could havo taken place. Nations cau only borrow words from tho 
foreigners whom they meet, and undor primitive conditions tkoy nevor 
moot any but thoir nearest neighbours. But tho Chineso and Japanoso 
were not near neighbours in early days. The Chinese territory has not 
always extended to tho sea; and even had it done so, primitive people 
do not cross wide seas. Koroa, with Tsushima as a stepping-stone, 
was the only likely road from tho continent of Asia to Japau. That it 
actually tcaa the road is shown by all sorts of references in the 
mythology, the traditions and early history of these islands. Now 
thero is no evidence of any language of the Chineso typo having ever 
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boon spoken in Korea. Korea was not even conquered by the Chinese 
till tbo second century before Christ. Accordingly wo find that it is 
not until after that time,—not until considerably after that time (about 
200 A. D.),—that tbo first accounts of Japan which testify to real inter¬ 
course and knowledge begin to make their appearance in tho Chiueao 
annals. 1 Tho Japanese names which these accounts quote—though 
unfortunately all too scanty,—support tho opiuion that tho Japancso 
languago then was substantially identical with tho lauguago as we know 
it from the native documents of fivo hundred years later. And to say 
five huudred years is really to overstate tho interval. For though the 
documents thcniBolvcs,—the Kojiki, Nihongi, and Man•ySthU ,—date 
from tho eighth century, they are simply compilations containing 
material of a much earlier period,—pootry which can well stand tho wear 
aud tear of timo and of oral tradition, especially when invcslod, as somo 
of this poetry was, with a partially sacred character. 

Wo aro thus led to tho inference that tho Japancso, whon discovered 
by tho Chinese, spoko substantially tho samo lauguago as that used by 
them at tho presout day. Now wo know positively that the process of 
borrowing has procooded with increasing rapidity during tho historic 
poriod, in other words that it was much less activo in early times than- 
it has boon in recent times. But tho thoory under consideration 
would requiro that it should bavo been much moro activo and moro 
thorough at tho beginning than tho end. Or, if it is not borrowing, but 
original organic unity which Mr. Parkor has iu view, tbon what wo are 
invited to suppose is this: that two languages, one found in the middlo 
of a continout (viz. in tho uppor part of the valley of tho Hoang Ho), 
and tho other in an nrcbipolago boyond tho seas, far away from that 
sccladed valley, aro rolated, although their grammatical systems aro 
uttorly unrelated, and although history points to tho occupation of tho 
intermediate territory by racoB speaking languages not cognato to oither. 

Such aro somo of tbo d priori difficulties iu tho way of our 
acceptance of Mr. Parker’s theory. An examination of bis list of words 
docs not tend to allay our doubts. Somo of tho identifications are 
indeed ingenious ; for Mr. Parkor rarely attacks a subject without 

‘See Mr. Aston’s learned paper on “ Early Japanese History," in Part I. of 
this volume. 
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leaving luminous traces of his passago. Some may be true instauces of 
early borrowing. How disprove any thing when we pass beyond the 
reach of documentary evidence ? But thero are cases where 
documentary evidence does come in, and whore it proves that those 
particular identifications are illusory. Talco, for instauco, the word 
deki, “ can," tho fourth on his list. Considering it as an original and 
simplo word, his quick glance leads him to couucct it with the Chineso 

(toku), meaning “ to got," hence " to achieve." The sound is liko, 
and tho sense is like. No, not really! The similarity is a deceptive ouo. 
Deki is but a modem corruption. Tho original word was ide-kuru, a 
compound signifying “ to come out." Indoed deki itself has retained 
that meaning in certain cases, as whoro it is applied to anything 
which comes out on the skin, such as a boil or an oruption. But in 
othor cases tho verb ide-kuru, whence <kW[ru], paasod from tho sonso 
of" coming out " to that of “ happening," henco " boing ablo to bo," 
•* can." All the changes in tho moaning of tho word belong to 
comparatively recent timos.* 

Mr. Parker’s twelfth word, haku, “ to sketch," is, on tho contrary, 
ono whioh leads us vory far back. Tho identification of it with tho 
liko-moauiug and liko-sounding Chineso $1 ( kaku) is illusory, for tho 
simplo reason that tho Japanoso word kaku did not begin by meaning 
*• to sketch " at all. It meant “ to scratch." In liko manner his 
twonty-first word tstiW, " a month," began by meaning " tho moon.” 
If, thoreforo, it really has any connection with tho Chinese word W 
(saku), it is not enough to show that tho sonso of 11 month " may bo 
dorivod from eaku. It would bo nocossary to prove tho derivation of 
tho sonso of “ moon " from tho samo source. 

Again, Mr. Parker would connect Japanese miya, “ a Shintfi shriue," 
with tho Chinese «i viiao, “ a shrine," especially " a Buddhist shrine." 
Tho likoness of sound is certainly great. So is tho likeness of tho idoa, 
especially to such ns have not had the opportunity of realising tho 
profound distinction drawn by the Japanese between things Buddhist 

* The original signification ot tho word is still preserved in certain provincial 
dialocts. Thus, as the Rev. E. R. Millerinforms me, the Nambu people use dekiru 
where tho Tokyo people have dtru, and vioe-versfi. For instance, the phrase " He 
has gono out ” will there be Dekita, whereas “ It is well done " will be Yoku deta. 
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aud things Shinto. Unfortunately, however, for the identification in 
question, a roforenco to tho earliest books in the Japauoso Innguago 
shows mitja to bo a purely native word, a compound of mi, “ vouorable," 
aud ya, “ houso,” ya itself boiug an old gerundivo form connected with 
tho verb ini (iciru), “ to dwell. 1 ' Miya thereforo originally meant 
“ a vcnorablo dwelling,’’ and was accordingly usod both of tho palacos 
of tho uativo emporors aud of tho templos of tho native gods. Mikado, 
lit. “ tho vcnorablo gato,” honco “ tho Imporial Court,” “ tho Emporor,” 
is another word formod from tho samo honorific mi and hado, “ a gato.” 
On tho othor hand Mr. Parker’s number 92, netsn, "boat,” “ fovor," is 
simply a Cliiuoso word and acknowledged to bo such, bocauso known 
to havo boon imported during tho early middlo ages. Thoro is thoroforo 
no nood for identification in its caso. Nairn, on tho contrary, which 
ho iucludos undor tho samo rubric, has boon a Japanctio word from 
timo immemorial. To identify it with nelm is to draw a bow at a 
venture. Indood tho probabilities aro against two words so widely 
soparatod in timo retaining so uoarly tho samo souud, oven if thoy were 
roally originally connected. 8 

Similar nogativo criticism would disposo of groat numbers of words 
on Mr. Parkor’s list. But tho fow iustaucos whioh havo boon givou 
may suffico to show tho pitfalls into which ovon bo oraineut a scholar 
as ho may bo lod by disregard of tho fact that, Japancso being a 
lauguago with a long and ovoutfpl history, a critical knowledge of that 
history is the iudisponsablo basis for a sound Japanese philology. If 
tho 80 -callod “rulos of lottor-chaugo,” by whioh tho comparison 
botwocn Chiueso and Japauoso is guided, produce such errors where wo 
can check tho result by tho application of tho historical motliod, what 
confidence can wo fool in tho moro numorous oases whero we cannot 
thus check the result ? 

Ouo of tho arguments which Mr. Parker incidentally brings 
forward is a peculiarly ingenious one. Fearing that tho identification 
of Japancso tVo, “ colour,” with Chinoso & (set or sink) may strain the 
credence of even tho friendliest of his rcadors, he points out tho 

5 Mr. Aston suggests that natsu may bo connected with Korean tiyiirdm, 
which has the same signification, tho final iitn being a mere termination, and 
Korean r or l corresponding regularly to final tiu or dzu in Japancso. 

V«L xvl.-ao 
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remarkable coincidence whereby the Chinese and Japanese words thus 
compared signify not only “ colour," but 11 love ” (in a bad sense),— 
“ veuery,” as Mr. Parker styles it. Chinese & (set or thik) means 
“ colour " and “ lovo ; ” Japaneso iro likowise means "colour" and 
“ love." 

Now at first sight the coiucidonco seems so extraordinary, that tho 
greatest sceptic must feel almost persuadod to turn believer. How 
could two unrelated languages possibly agree to hit on precisely the 
same metaphor ? Rut just look round a moment on tho languages 
of Europo, aud sco what you find thcro. Is it not, for instance, a most 
striking coiucidonco that exactly tho samo figuro of spooch which has 
produced tho word deini-monds in French should lmvo produced tho 
parallel word Halbicclt in Gorman ? Does it not amount to a miraolo 
that precisely tho samo figuro of spoeoh should occur in Russiau, and 
oven in modoru Japanese itsolf ?—No ! it is not a miraclo at all. Thoro 
is no coiucidonco at all; tho caso is simply ouo of borrowing. A Fronch 
author started tho idiom, his compatriots adoptod it, and othor 
nations, thinking it good, havo translated it. That is all. Or take 
a raoro anciont caso, tho caso of tho word " caBo” itsolf, as used by 
grammarians. Tho Greeks, on analysing thoir languago, found that 
nouns had various forms. Ono of theso (tho nominative) thoy 
considered to bo tho standard, tho natural form, tho form which, as 
it woro, stood oroct and solf-roliaut, whilo tho other four appeared to 
thorn to bo " fallings away ” from tho standard, inclinations, dofloctions, 
inflections. Tho motaphor was porhaps not a very happy one. 
Novertheloss tho Latins adoptod aud translated it, rendering tho 
Greek tttwtis from irurrw, " to fall,” by thoir own casus from cttdsre, 
«to fall." Tho Gormans followed suit with the word " Fall " from fallen, 
•• to fall," then again the Russians with padezh from padat, " to fall," 
so that at last tho poor faded littlo Greek metaphor conquered the 
whole grammatical world. Aud borrowing of this kind,—that is, the 
borrowing of a foreign idea aud tho fitting of that idea to a native 
word, is one of the most powerful engines iu the transformation 
of language. It has altored and curiched tho whole manner of speaking 
of civilised nations. All Europe speaks in idioms translated from 
alien tongues, and especially from Greek and from French. 
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Woll, the case of Japanese iro meaning " colour ” and also “ love,” 
and of Chinese fe (set or skik) likowiso meaning “colour” and also 
“ lovo," is oxactly parallel to that of rrwsis and its various equivalents 
in other languages, or of demi-monde and its Gorman and Russian 
equivalents. Wo can prove, by rcforonco to tho early poetry of Japan, 
that tho word iro formerly meant “ colour ” only. It took the sense of 
“ lovo ” or “ vonory ” later on, owing to Chincso influence. 4 Dozens of 
such cases of “ coincidence ” might ho quoted, which would lend thorn- 
selves admirably to tho function of mare's nests. For iustnuco take tho 
word michi, “ road.” How surprising it soems at first sight that this 
Japaneso term should denote, not only “ road ” but “ doctriuo,” exaotly 
as tho Chiueso word iK (too) does ! Hut oxamino Archaic Japanese, oud 
you will find, in tho first placo, that michi is moroly a compound of tho 
already mentioned honorific prefix mi, and of chi or rather ti (also fe), 
tho original word for “road,” and socondly that neither ti, te nor michi 
was ovor used in early timos to douoto tho idea of “ doctrine.” Tho term 
raoant “ road ” and nothing moro. Tho souse of “ doctrino " was added 
in oarly classical times through literal translation of tho Chinoso idiom. 
Is not this a curious consideration ? Does it not show what scrupulous 
oaro, what miuuto criticism, must bo used in dealing with questions of 
such dolicaoy ? Iu philology, at least, to cut tho Gordian kuot is not 
to untio it. 

Put into two words, my position then is briofly this : Beyond tho 
fact that its grammatical system closoly resembles that of Koronn aud 
of tho Eastern Altaic languages, tho offiuitios of Japanese nro still 
altogether obscure. Tho only way in which wo can usofully employ 
ourselves at present is in collecting facts'. Tho day for grand 
generalisations has not yet come. Iu any case, whether tho day for 
generalisations has come or whether it has not come, all will agreo that, 
for comparative purposes, tho oldest form of tho Japanoso language 
must be tho best. There is more difference between tho language of a 
modern Japanese newspaper and that of an ode in the Kojiki or 
Man-ydshli than there is between a modern Greek nowspaper and tho 
lauguage of Homer. 

4 Tho earliest instance of its use in the new sense would seem to occur in the 
lie Monogatari, a classical romance of uncertain date and authorship. 
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But there does not exist auy vocabulary of the oldest, and none 
but the oldest, Japauese words. The native Japanese dictionaries do 
not distinguish the Archaic dialect, i.c. the languago previous to tho 
eighth century of tho Christian era, from tho Classical, i.o. the languago 
down to tho thirteenth century. I therefore determined to go through 
the materials which ore most important for this investigation, with tho 
help of a promising young scholar, Mr. Ueda Mannon, who took upon 
himself a portion of tho necessary reading. Tho result is the vocabulary 
now offered to tho Socioty. It is impcrfoct, no doubt. Neithor Mr. 
Ueda nor myself have much leisuro. Tho cousequouco is that numbers 
of words may have escaped us, especially of tho rarer ones. Then, too, 
a small misfortune happoned one day. Thoro was a sudden gust of wind, 
and off fluttered a littlo pile of slips into tho garden, and somo of thorn 
out boyoud tho garden; aud I novor could mako quito sute how 
many there were nor which thoy woro that thus got lost. A much 
graver consideration is suggested by the fact that tho Archaic literature 
is of small compass.* Wo may, therefore, woll suppose that numbers of 
words, only known to us as Classical or Colloquial words,, wero really 
Arobaio also, though they do uot happen to occur in Archaic toxts. 
Somotimes there aro indications to help us out, for instnneo in tho enso 
of tho Colloquial word i mo, " a lio,” whioh does not oven occur in tho 
Classical literature, but whoso coutiuuous existence from tho oarliest 
timos is rendered probablo by tho occurronco of tho word iroio with 
apparently tho samo signification in ono of tho Man-yushfl odos. But as 
a rule this difficulty is ono uot to bo guarded against. However, all 
deductions mado, I vonturo to think that tho list even now 
contains most of tho words which aro really importnut,—tho radical 
words if ono may so style thorn. By " radical words" I do not 
menu the “ roots ” of somo scholars, thoso extremely problematical 
monosyllables which spring partly from a comparison of like-sounding 
words, partly from tho inner consciousness of the investigator. I moan 
actual words found in authors, the simplest of such actual words, so far 
as they can bo known. Compounds aro of course discarded,—such 
words, for instance, as the already mentioned mi-kado , mi-ya, mi-chi ; 
such others ns kaga-mi, “ a mirror," (from kage, “ reflection," and mini, 
“ to look ”); ko-ko, “ hero ” (from ko , “ this,” and ko, “ place "); ma- 
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koto, “ fcintli ” (from ma, " true," nnd koto, " thing ”); utau, " to sing ” 
(from utsu or utn, “ to boat,” nnd au, " to be mutual,” i.o. “ to bent 
time iu concert”); icagu, “my,” from tra or a, “I," nnd ga, "of." 
All such words (nnd tboir nnmo is legion) should indeed find thoir plnco 
in n dictionary, whoso object it is to givo iuformntiou concerning the 
current uso nnd signification of terms; but they must bo ns carefully 
oxcluded from a vocabulary intended for comparative purposos. For 
wlioovor should tnko michi or makoto or \raga, or any suoli word, which is 
really a compound, as a simplo word, and compnro it with words in other 
languages, would bo following a will-o’-tho-wisp. My only fear is that 
many compounds may still lurk among tho words hero given as simplo 
onos. All nouus over two syllables nnd all vorbs of over tlireo 
syllables aro to bo suspoctcd. Tho danger is unavoidable in tho 
present rudimoutary stngo of Jnpanoso philology. Ouo can but do ono's 
host. Aud I, for ono, hnvo a horror of using my imagination in such 
matters, although I do of courso uso my spoctaclos. It is surely hotter 
that tho rosultH shall bo trustworthy, oven at tho cost of thoir being 
scanty. 

With regard to infloctod words, viz., verbs and adjectives, tho 
rnothod followed has boon to prosont thorn iu tho shortest form in 
which thoy actually occur. Adjoctivos aro accordingly givon iu tho 
stem form, as tuvja, take, for nagahi, takeki (Colloquial nagai, takei). 
Vorbs aro given iu tho conclusive form of tho present tonso, ns 
seiiiu (colloq. semem), "to pross upon,” sugn (colloq. tugint), “to 
pass,” “ to oxcood.” This plau hns tho incidental advantngo of in¬ 
cluding uudor ono rubrio vorbs belonging indifforoutly to tho first 
aud second conjugations, such as nagam or naga>~uru (Colloq. 
nagarent) “ to flow;” msunt or tcatururu (Colloq. trasmvnt), “ to 
forget,” otc., aud likewise such pairs of verbs as aku, " to opon ” 
(iutraus.), aud ahnit (Colloq. aktm,) “to open,” (traus.); omru 
(Colloq. oreru), “to break” liutrnns.), nnd oru, " to break” (trans.), 
otc. For tho distinction botweou tho first and second conjugations 
is not fundamental; it is a lntor growth. Similarly, all such pairs 
of vorbs ns tcakaru, “ to bo apar t,” aud tcokum, " to separate,” 
aro given under a siuglo rubric,—iu this case tcaku ,—such vorbs 
being, iu fact, mcro compounds of an original shorter verb with 
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aru, “to-bo," and tin* “to get." Agaiu, such derivative verbs as 
ttmagu, “ to tie," yadoru, “ to lodge," aro not given at all. The nouns 
timid (here written tuna) and yado, from which they aro dorived, are 
enough. 

Furthermore, it need scarcely bo mentioned that words aro only 
given in tho senses in which they actually occur in tho earliest 
texts. For instance, tho common verb yotnu will bo found in tho list, 
but not with its familiar souso of “to read." Archaic Japanoso 
has no word for “ to read." How should it, seeing that tho pcoplo 
woro iguoraut of the uso of letters? Yomu meant “to count." 
When the art of reading was introduced, tho word for counting 
was pitched on in a rough and ready fashion to do duty for tho 
idoa of roading. Tho solitary idiom uta tr o yomu, which means, not 
to read pootry but to compote it, is a relio of tho original signification 
of tho word. It refers of courso to tho counting of tho syllables in 
oach lino. Tho uocossary limits of this paper do not pormit mo to 
treat otlior words in dotail after this fashion. To do so would fill 
not a paper, but a volumo, and a large volume. It must suffico 
thus meroly to point towards linos of rosearoh which perhaps others 
may follow up. A boginning has indeed already boon mado in this 
diroction by Mr. Satow in tho uotos to his litoral translation of tho 
ShiutA Rituals,—uotos containing moro solid mattor than goes to tho 
forming of many a thick volumo. But what has boen douo,—valuablo 
as it is,—is but littlo in comparison with what remains to bo douo, both 
pbilologically aud archrcologically. And tho charm of tho study is that 
in it ono troads on certain ground. Results onco obtaiuod aro obtained 
for good. Thoy are not moro speculations, like the theory wo havo been 
roviowiug. 

Only ono more item beforo closing theso introductory remarks. 
Just a word on tho subject of orthography. In tho absence of a clear 
knowledge of what tho pronunciation of Japanese was at tho earliest 
timo of which any traces of the lauguago remain, I have docidcd to 
adhere to that system which, by tho almost commou consent of nativo 
scholars, is deemed to represent most truly tho pronunciation of early 
ages. According to this, tho kana spelliug is followed syllable by 
syllable, and the series 
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* f- y T * is transcribed ta ti tu te to. 1 


f i' A is y " 

y u * -tf / « 

? » 7 " 


<fa </i <Zu <k rfo. 
s« 44 Sit Stl so. 
za si zu zo zo. 
tea iri toe too. 


Ouly iu the sorics u 7 *- * lmvo I ventured to strike out a 
new lino, and to transcribe thus :—pa pi pu pe po. Some scholars, 
both native aud foreign, would profar ha, hi, hit, he, ho, others fa, ft, 
ftt,/e,/o. It appears to mo that there are sufficient grounds for believing 
tho U with which Bomo of tko letters of this series aro uow pronounced 
to bo a corruption of /, and tho f again to bo a corruption of jt. Tho 
colloquial use of p iu such words as pika-pika, connected with hikarit, 
" to shiue," aud tho frequent uso of p after a nasal and of donblo p iu 
words borrowed from tho Chinese aud haviug a p in that lauguago 
point in this direction. But tho fact that tho niyori of tho cousouaut 
in question is li raises tho supposition moro nearly to tho rank of a 
certainty. Moroovor, thcro is one weighty pioco of historical ovidonco 
tending iu tho samo direction. It is tho transcription of tho syllablo u 
iu tho word himelco in a Chiuoso toxt of tho third century by tho 
character 4'-, of which Dr. Edkius says that its pronunciation ns pi 
(not Ji nor hi) is “ beyond dispute." On such a matter Dr. Edkius’s 
authority ought to bo trusted when ho speaks so positively; for tho 
history of Chiuoso sounds is his specialty. Furthermore, ho concludes 

»Iu tmusoribiug tho Kam syllables ■*- aud 7 by tl and <«, rathor than by 
tho values chi and ttu which they boar in modern pronunciation, I may seem to 
bo disregarding tho justly great authority of Mr. Satow, as oxpreasod in his papor 
entitled " Reply to Dr. Edkius on Chi and Ttu," aud printo<l in Vol. viii of these 
" Tran8action8.'’ As I interpret that papor, however, Mr. Satow does not reject 
tho idea of a very early t pronunciation of syllables now haviug ch aud ti. All 
that he claims for the lattor souuds is an antiquity greater by sorao centuries than 
that which Dr. Edkins had at flint bccu willing to allow them. It is surely hardly 
ueccssory to add that the system of spelling followed in this paper is adopted for 
tho purposes of this paper only. For all ordinary purposes I follow Dr. Hepburn 
and tho Romauisatiou Society. The latter authorities consistently follow tho 
modem pronunciation, and arc therefore strictly scientific from one point of 
view. I, in this papor, follow what I believe to bo tho nearest attainable approach 
to the pronunciation of Archaic times. Tho leading principle is the same. The 
result is different only because the principle is applied to different data. 
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from it, ns I would couclndo from tlio consensus of nil the ovidenco, that 
“ we nre warranted] in regarding nil Japaueso words beginning with /* 
ns hnviug in the third century begun with p Tho chief reason, 
probably, that will make students of Japanese, and ospocially Jnpanoso 
students of their own language, hositnto to ondorso tho p spoiling of such 
words is one founded, not in logic but in custom. Tho familiar words 
look odd iu such a gnrb. But, without wandering furthor than our 
unlive English, tho labours of philologists have provod tho occurronco of 
extraordinary changes of pronunciation within a fow conturios ; and tho 
same could probably bo shown to be trno of almost ovory tongue. For 
myself, I do not wish to bo bigoted iu this matter of tho transcription of 
the Japanese <»' u 7 *n * sories by p. Oonsidorablo uncertainty hangs 
ovor the ancient pronunciation. Tho original lettor may have boon eithor 
p, ph (i.o. p + A) or/. It could hardly have been /*. All that wo know 
with tolorablo certainty is that it was a labial surd. Thoro is nothing 
in particular to show that it was aspirated. Uudor all tho circum¬ 
stances, thoreforo, it sooms best to transcribe it by p, until such time 
as tho superior suitability of ph or of/ shall havo boon demonstrated. 
It is suroly hardly worth whilo to remark that tho modorn pronunciation 
is untrustworthy as a guide in snob matters. That will bo admitted by 
All who havo studied tho subject. Tho only thing is to follow tho Kana 
spelling. Ouo docs iudeod somotimos wish to bo ablo to got behind 
that spoiling to n still moro ancient stage of tho phonetics of tho 
language. Two native scholars, Mossrs. Kurokawa Mayori and Tatsumi 
KojirO, havo actually ondeavored to distinguish botwcou 1 m and 1 * in tho 
siuglo Kana loiter £, and between yi and i in tho singlo Kana letter 4 . 
But, as they follow uo rule but their own imagination, I havo not been 
ablo to make use of their alleged discoveries. 

With thoso introductory remarks, I commcud tho vocabulary to tho 
kind iudulgeuco of competent critics. My object will have been attaiued, 
if Orientalists oro induced to see how essential it is, in all questions of 
Japanese philology, to talco tho Archaic form of tho language as tho 
standard of comparison. It will bo moro than attained if any are led 
on hereby to tho discovery of new facts iu this almost virgin hold. 
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A. 

a, a not. Probably by apocopo for ami, a not, formed from amu, 
to not. Still as wo find tbo compounds a-biki, drawing iu a net, and 
a-yo, a fisherman, it is possible that a was tbo original word, whence 
tho verb amu, as paramu from para, otc. 

a or are, I. Tho re is probably an agglutinated suffix. Seo s. v. 
a, foot, log. Possibly by apocope for a$hi, which lias the same 
meaning. Still, a consideration of tho many very nnoieut compounds 
into which it outers, may rnako it a rnoro probable opiuiou that a is tho 
original word, and a*lii but a compouud. Undoubted compounds are 
a-bumi, stirrup, from a and pumn, to tread; a-ytira, throne or soat, 
from a and kura, a seat; ayujii, loggings, from a and yupu, to tio ; 
a-oto, tho sound of footsteps, from a and oto, sound, otc. 
a, also ase and azu, a diko bolwoon rico-fiolds. 
abura, oil, groaso, fat of any kind. In tbo earliest passago wbovo 
tho word occurs, it would soom to bavo tbo still vaguor signification of 
liquid of any kind. Mr. Aston suggests that it may bo connoctod with 
upuru (modoru afureru), " to overflow," which, though not hnpponiug 
to ooour iu tbo archaic toxfs, is probably an old word. 
ruli, a specios of teal, 

adisawi, tbo hydrangea bush. A compouud, but of what ? 
aduki, a spocios of small, rod beau. 
aduht, to give in charge. 
ndiua, the catalpa-lroo, used for making bows. 
urju, to lift, to raise. Hcnco many derivntivos, o.g. ayapu, to com¬ 
pensate; aya-ta, upland rico-fiolds, i.c., rice-fields iu tbo dry. 

aka, brilliant, heuco red; possibly conuoctod with aid, clear, and 
with aku, to opon. 
aid, autumn. 

aki, clear,—as iu aki-raka, cloar; aki-ra-muru, to make clear. 

aku, to opon. 

aku, to bo satiated. 

akuta, dust, dirt. 

ama, sweet. 

ama or nine, the sky, heavcu, rain. Possibly two originally different 

Vol.xri.-31 
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terms,—one meaning lieavon nud tlie other rain,—may have converged 
into one. In the sense of rain we also find same in quilo a uumbor of 
compounds, such as ko-tame, mura-same, paru-same, pi-same. The in¬ 
sertion of a ouphonic s being no usual feature of .Japanese phonetics, 
are wo to look on same as a soparato word, or ns a corruption of amc ? 

ama, many, as in auia-i\cki, mauy; amaru, to romain over ; amatu, 
to loavo over; ama-ta, many. 

a mu, to net. Ama, a fisherman, and ami, a net, are participial 
formations from this verb. 
amu, to batlio. 
atnu, a horse-fly. 
ana, a holo. 
ana! ah I alas! 

ani, not. Used independently, and also as a suffix, as in tir'ani, 
not kuowiug, from tint, to know, 
apa, foam. 
apa, millet. 
apabi, tho sea-oar. 
apart! alas I what a pity ! 

apn, to meot, to bo togothor, to do or bo anything in company or 
mutually. 

apu, to endure, to dare. 
apvffu, to wavo, to fan. 
apvpi, tho nnrao of a plant,—tho holly-hock. 
apunt or aburu, to put closo to tho fire. 
apvti, llio namo of a trco,—a spocics of molia. 
ara, rough, now. This is a word vory fruitful iu derivatives, o.g. 
am, to storm; arare, hail; araslti, a storm ; ara (a (or, by molalhesis. 
atara), new. Probably also ara-kazime, beforehand; araicasu, to rovenl; 
am, to bo born. 

ara-kazime, beforehand, first. Seo ara. 
arapasv, to roveal. See ara. 
aru, to be born. See ara. 
aru, (there) to bo, there is. 
aru, to wither. 

aruku, or ariku, to walk. Possibly connected with a, tho foot or leg. 
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listi, licmp. 

asa, shallow, more rarely short. 
asa, asita, or asv, morning, morrow. 

/mini, to fish. 

ase, sweat. 

an, a reed, a rush. 

asi, the foot, tho leg. Sco a (8). 

a si, bad. 

/iso, a titlo of nobility. 

asobu, to frolic, to play. 

ala or aila, bad conduct, usolessncss, a foe. 

atapu, to givo. Sco atu ( 1 ). 

atara, now. Sco ara. 

atari, also >ratari, neighbourhood, environs. Comparo atu, to 
placo uoar. 

ato, a track, a traco. Possibly connected with a, foot or leg. 
atu, to place near, to put upon, to fix ou. Henco atajm (for ate 
aim), to givo. 

<Mtf, hot. 

atu, thick. Perhaps originally tho same word as tho preceding. 
atuma or ailuma, tho oast. Tho native derivation of this word 
a fin luma, my wifo, is uuleuablo. 
atu mu, to colloct. 
met, woad; henco a bluo colour. 

airo, green, blue. Probably connected with tho preceding. It is 
thought also to mean white in somo contexts. 
aya, au ornament, n pattern, henco damask. 
aya, an adverb or iutorjection corresponding somowlmt to our word 

very. 

ayamatu, to err. The termination main is obscure. The iuitial 
syllables aya may possibly be identical with those of ayasi, strnngo aud 
bad. If so, aya may have been originally a nouu denoting something 
evil and uncanny. 

ayame, the sweet flag. Probably from aya, an ornament or pattern. 
ayasi, strange,—in a bad sense. Couf. ayamatu. 
ayu, the east (wind). 
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aiju, a kiud of trout. 
ayu, to ripen. 
aywnu, to walk. 


B. 

be(*i). Must, shall, may.—Tho initial b probably represents an 
older ]>. It occurs in no othor word. 

D. 

dani, at least, even. The initial il occurs in no other word, and 
probably represents an oldor t. 


F. (Soo under P.). 


G. 

ga, of. Tho form go also occurs, but soems to bo less original. 
l/ari, tho placo whoro a person is. 
yalera or rjateri, while. 

goto, each, every, similar, liko.—Tho initial tj occurs in no other 
words, and probably represents an oldor 


II. (Soo under P.J. 


I. 

f, sleep. Conf. nu, to sleop. 

t or ill/, five. It is uncertain which of tho two forms of this 
numeral is tho original ono. Judging from tho analogy of tho other 
numerals, in which tho syllablo lu is a moro suffix, and from tho multi¬ 
ples iso, fifty, and i-po, five hundred, ono would incline to decido in 
favour of i. On the other hand it must be borne in mind that tho othor 
even numbers aro derived from the odd by a process of vowel-slrength- 
e uing, thus : 1 jtito, 2 puta ; 8 mi, 0 mu; 4 yo, 8 ya. It is therefore 
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but natural to postulate a like relation between it it, 5, and to, 10. 
According to this view, tlio syllablo tu is radical, nud tlio initial i may 
either be radical also, but dropped from to, ten ; or elso it may be an 
expletive. 

/fill, indistinct, dim, henco gloomy. 
iifaku, to ombrace. 

iilu, to issue forth, to go or come out. 

idii / wliat'. ) (adjectivo). 

ika / what ? how ? 

ika, august. . 

ikari, an anchor. 

ike, a pond. 

iki, tlio breath. 

iktt or oku, to livo. Probably connected with iki, the breath. 

ik(opu), to rost. (From tlio preceding?). 

iku/ how many ? Conf. ika t what ? 

ikuri, a reef. 

ikusa, a battle, war. 

ima, now. 

inuida, still; with a negative, not yet. 
ime, a die a in, namo ns ymiir, 
imo, a wife, a sister, 
two, a potato. 

turn, to shuu, (as Homothiug uulucky,) to prohibit, to disliko. 
ina, no. 

inn or ine, rico in tho ear. Another form of tho word is sin*. Conf. 
tlio remarks on same uudor ama (2). 

iiwti, lifo. Possibly from iki no uti, while breath lasts. 

mu, to dcpnrt. 

tnu or yriiu, a dog. 

ipa, a rock. 

ipe, a house. 

ipi, food. 

ipo, a liut. 

tpu, to say. 

iro, colour. 
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»ru, to ftim, to shoot. 
iru, to enter, to insert. 
isa, or iso, brave, energetic. 
isamu, to reprove. 

isatu, to inako violent demonstrations of grief. 
isay(opu), to totter, to bo on Uio vorge of. 

Mt, a stone. 
iso, Uio soa-shore. 
iso, basy. 

ita, a plank, a board. 

ita, violent, painful, sad. Hen CO ft(o//it), to dislike, to shun ? 
itadura, uselessness. 
itarxt, to roach. 

Hi, vigorous, flourishing. 

iti, a town. 

ito, a thread. 

itopu, to disliko, to shun. 

itu, when ? 

itu, strength. 

ftu, sacred. 

Uukuri, protty. 
iya, still moro. 
iyasi, vilo, baso. 

isa, an exclamation used to call or encourage, 
warn, to fiBb. 


K. 

Ita, an interrogative or exclamatory particle. 

ka, a prefix of no ascertainable meaning. 

ka, an odour. 

ka, a deer. 

ka, a mosquito. 

ka, thus. 

ka or ke, a day. 
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ha or he, a lmir. 

ha, ho, or hu, a place. These words are probably but variants of 
the same original. 
ha be, a wall. 
habane, a corpse. 
luid(apii) or kud(npu), to cntico. 

kadi, a paddle, an oar. This word curiously exemplifies that 
development in tho sense of words, which accompanies the development 
of inventions. When boats cemo to bo no longer steered by means of a 
simplo oar, hut of that difterontiatod laud of oar which wo torm a ruddor, 
tho word kadi passod ovor into tho latter moro specialised sonso, 
while tho gonorul signification of “ oar ” was assumod by tho imported 
Chinoso word ro. Kadi is soiuetiracs writlou hai. 
kat/a or katjt, reflection, shadow, light. 
kaffamu, to bond. 

kaka, an onomatopo for tho sound mado in drinkiug water. 

hake, a cock. Evidently au ouomatopo. 

kakeru, to run. 

kaki, a foncc, a hedge. 

haki, an oystor. 

kako, a boatman. 

kaku, to bo flawed, dcfoclivo, to wauo (of tho moon). 
kaku, to hang. 

kaku, to scratch. Ilonco hvlor to draw a picturo, to paint, to 
write. 

kakumu, to surround. 

kakuru, (intrans.), \ 

. . \ \ to hido. 

kakutu, ftran8.), 'j 

kama, a sicklo. 

kama, a pot used for boiling rice or water. 

kainame, a sea-gull. 

kam{apn), to framo. 

kame, a jar. 

kame, a tortoise. 

kami, a god. See kamu [1). 

kai/ii, above. 
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kami, hair. Perhaps idoutical with the two preceding, as only the 
hair of the hoad is so called. On the other hand, it should bo 
remembered that ka also moans hairs in general. 
kamo, a wild-duck. 

kamu or kami, a god. Possibly identical with kami, abovo. 
But the apparently superior antiquity of the form kamu is against this 
hypothesis, unless we may assumo that tho kami signifying abovo 
was also origiually kamu. 

kamu, to brow (rice-boor), to distill. In classical and later Japa¬ 
nese it also has tho moaning of to munch, to chow, which is probably 
tho radical signification of tho word, though not happening to occur in 
tho archaic literature. 

kam, a carpenter's plane. 
kana or kane, metal. 


/.vimm, sad. 

kail#, sako; as tu ga kane i for whoso sako ? 
hard, a crab. 

kanu, to do two things at a limo ; liouce to bo unable. 
kapa, skin, fur, bark, in fact any oxlorior organio oovoriug. 
kapa, a rivor. 

kape, a kind of treo, supposed to bo an oak. 

kaperu (intraus.), ) 

kapau (trims.), J* rot "™' 

kapi, a shell. 

kapi, a hollow. 

kapina, tho arm. 

kapo, tho face, perhaps also tho whole body. 
kapu, to exchange, to chango. 
kapu, to keep, to rear (animals). 
kara, from, since. 

kora, a busk, any useless and thrown off integument. 
kara, pungent. 
karamu, to wind. 


kari, a wild-goose. 

karo or karu, light (uot heavy ). 

karu, to cut, to mow. 
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karu, to be apart, to be separated. It is generally believed by 
the native etymologists to stand for icakat'u, from i caku, to divide. But 
why should it not bo an independent word ? 
karu, to decay, to fnde. 
karu, to hunt. 

karu, to borrow. Conf. kasu. 
kasa, a pile, a hoap. 
kasa, a hat, a sunshade. 
kasa, an eruption on the skiu. 
kasi or kasipa, a kind of oak. 
kaiiko, awful, houco veucrablo. 
kasiku, to boil—said of rice. 
kasi-wasi, rattliug, noisy. 
kasu, dregs, loos. 

kasu, to lend. It is tho transitivo corresponding to tho (grammati¬ 
cally spoukiug) iutransitivo karu, to borrow. 
katoka, or kasuJia, distant and indistinct. 

kasum, hazo or mist in spring. Probably counoclod with tho 
precodiug. 

kata, side, houco direction, way; also ono sido, whence partial or 
defective numerically ; also tho sido of tho body, but specifically tho 
ahouldera ; also tho soasido whou sandy, a shoal. 
kata, hard. 
katami, mutual. 
kataru, to toll, to recouut. 
katali, shape. Conf. kata. 

kali, on foot,—e. g. crossing a liver on foot instead of in a boat. 
katu, moreover, besides. 
katu, to conquer. 

katwa, a creepiug-plaut, hence a head-dress. 

katura, the cassia-treo. 

kaya, a kind of rush usod to thatch roofs. 

kasa or kast, the wind. 

kazaru, to adorn. 

kazu, number. Hcnco kazouru, to count. 
ke, food. 


Vol. xrL-S‘4 
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he, nny small receptacle, e. g. a basket. 
ke, vapour, spirit, aspect. 

ke, to vanish, to melt. Probably a contraction of kiye, from Myu. 

kedasi, perhaps, if peradventure. 

keduru, to comb. 

kepu, to-day. See pi (1). 

ktpuri, smoko. 

Icesi, strange, uucauuy. 
km, a garment. 

beta, the cross-beams of a houso. 

ketu, to cause to vanish or to melt, to extinguish (a firo). Couuocted 
with kiyu ? 

ki, rice-beer. 

hi, a vorbal suffix indicative of past tirno. 

ki, a stockado, a stronghold, any ouclosod space, n coffin. 

kiyiti or kigtiu, a pheasant. 

hiku, to hoar. 

kimi, a lord, a sovoroigu. 

kimo, the livor. 

kinopu, yesterday. Sco pi (1). 

Wmu, a garmont. 
kipfopu), to strivo. 

kipa, an odgo, the end or limit of anything. 
kirn, to be misty, hazy. 
kiru, to cut. 

him or kern, to wear, to clotho (oucsolf). 
kisn, nn elephant. 

kin, the shore or bank of tho sea or of a rivor. 
kisn or ketu, to clotho (another). This is tho transitive form 
corresponding to kiru, to wear. 
kituna, dirty. 
kitu, a fox. 
kiyo, clear, pure. 
kiyu, to vanish. 
hizo, yesterday. Conf. kozo. 
hizu, a wound. 
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ko, a basket. 
ho, tbis. 

ko, ft child, i\ youug person of either sex; hence small. 
ko, dark-coloured, thick. 

ho or hi, a troo, also tlio substanco wood. This word serves fts a 
suffix to form many mimes of trees and pliuits. 
kobotu, to brcnk. 
kobu, to flatter. 

kogofsiki), solidifiod, coagulated. 
hogu, to row (ft boat). 
kogu, to bo charrod, burnt. 
koke, moss or lichen of auy sort. 
kokotla, many, much. 
hokono, niuo. 

kokoro, tho heart. Motowori boliovos it to bo from koro-koro, which 
was, ho thinks, a sort of onomatopo for tho bowols ruid inward purls 
generally. Kokoro, siuco early classical times, 1ms boon chiefly used to 
signify tho motaphoricnl heart, tho affections. This souse wns boforo 
then oxpressod by ura, q. v. 
koku, to pare, to sernpo. 
konami, tho older of several wivos. 
komo, mattiug. 

kom it, to crowd, to press, to shut in. Heuco komoru, to bo shut 
up, tho colloquial komam, to bo bothorod, otc. 
koporogi, a cricket (insoct). 

koporu, to freeze. Perhaps connected with koru, to become hard, 
to coagulato. 

kopu, to yearn, hence to ask, to love. 
kori, incense. 
koro, time. 

korobu, to fall down, to tumblo or roll over. 
koromo, a garment. 

koru, to take warning, to profit by experience. 
koru, to coagulate, to become bard of form. 
koru, to scold. 
kosi, the loins. 
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kosi, a palanquin. 

Itoao, a highly emphatic particle. 
kosu, to cross, to go over. Connected with koytt. 
kotapu, to answer. Perhaps from koto apu, words (or things) 
meeting, agreeing. 

koti, the east wind. 

koto, a thing (of the mind), a fuel, an net. Honco kotoirnri, reason, 
lit. the division of things. 

koto, a word. Perhaps identical with tho preceding. 
koto, especially. Perhaps identical with tho two preceding. 
koto, i\ lute. 

kotca or koict, tho voice. 

koworo-kotcoro, an ouomatopo for curdling. 

koyani or kojasu, to lio down, to rost. 

koyu, to cross ovor. Connected with koau. 

koto, last year. Couf. kizo. 

koxu, to pull up by the roots. 

ku or ko, a placo. Probably tho same as ka. 

ku or ki, yellow. 

kiibi, tho nock. 

kuda, ft horn. 

kudaku, kttdiku, or kuduni, to break. 
hularri or kudatu, to doscond. 
kudira, ft whale. 

kuya, dry land, as opposod to tho sen. Possibly from ku ka, tho 
yellow placo (ns opposod to the bluo main). 
kuku, to pass in through, to divo under. 
kukumu, apparently n variant of pukumu. 
kitkuru, to biud, to tie. 
kuma, n bear. 

kuma, a dark place, a hiding-place, henco a cornor. 
kumo, a cloud. 
kumo, a spider. 

kumu, to divide, hence to ladle out, to draw,—ns water. The 
8cuse of dividing also passes over into that of distributing, whence to 
put together, to interlace. Thus, by insensible gradations, the opposite 
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senses of dividing and combining como to bo expressed by tlio same verb. 
Tho eorliost sense, tlmt of dividing, was already obsoloscout iu arohaie 
times, occurring only in proper names, ns Mi-kuman-yama, the Mountain 
of the Division of the Waters, “ Mount Water-shed." 
kumt or kmi, a country. 
kupa, a boo. 
kupa, a mulberry-tree. 

kupa {si), complete, porfoct, lino, minute. Compare the verb 
kupapuru, (colloq. kuirueru) to add, which, though not occurring in tho 
archaic texts, uot improbably existed in archaic timos. 

kupi, a post, auy pioco of wood stuck in tho ground. Conf. ko or 
ki t wood, tree. It would bo in accordance with analogy to suppose an 
old form ku of tho latter word. 
kupu, to oat. 

knra, anything to sit ou,—a seat, a throne, a saddlo: oki-gura, a 
stand, a tablo ; am no iira-kura, tho rock-throno of tho gods in heaven. 

htra, j dark. Couf. kuro, black.— Kurt, dusk, twilight, 

hunt, I to grow dark, 
is tho indefinite form of this vorb hunt, 
kurage, a kind of jolly fish, tho medusa. 
kuri, a chestnut. 
kuro, black. Couf. kurn, dark. 

ku(m), to como. May it uot possibly bo connected with kununa, 
a wheeled vchiclo, which turns, returns f Conf. also tho classical verb 
kurupu, to turn, to twist, hcnco to bo in a frenzy. 
him, to reel (thread). 

kunnna, a wheel, anythiog with whools. Conf. kin'll, to como. 
kuruti, vexatious, sad. 

kusa, (1) herbs, grass. (2) a kind, a sort. This second meaning is 
probably derived from tho first. 
kusi, a skewer, hence a comb. 
kusiro, a bracelet. 

kuso, animal secretions or excrements of any kind. 
kum or kusi, wonderful, supernatural. 
kusuri, medicine. 
kuti, the mouth. 
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kutu, a shoo. 
lulu, to rot. 

kui/u, to regret, to repent. 

Jcuzu, tie name of a plant resembling arrowroot,—the Dolicbos 
bulbosns. 

M. 

»m, a grand-child. 
mm, spaco, room, interval. 

mm, true, genuine, good. The nativo literati beliovo the honorific 
mi to bo identical with this word, 
ma, a horso. Seo uma, 
ma, or me, tho eyo. 

made, until, as far as. The form mate, which would bo more 
archaio, Booms also to havo existed. 
modi, or madu, poor. 
madu, first of all. 
mad(opu), 

mad(apu), to mix, to minglo; honco to go astray owing to 

mag(iru), complications. Conf. also maga. 

maz(im), 

maga, crookod; honco evil. 
magu, to seek. 
makarv, to return, to dio. 
maku, to mako, to sot. 

maku, to roll, to wind. Honco makura, a pillow. 

maku, to sow. 

maku, to bo defeated. 

maku, to order, to entrust. 

mame, beans. 

mapi, a bribe. 

mapu, to go round, to dance. 

maro, round. Henco marobu, to roll over. 

maro, I. 

mam, to excrete (faces). 
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inasa, truo, right. Hcnco nuuu nud viasani, to be superior, Conf 
via, true, geuuiuc. 

man, n verbal particle which implies that the actiou indicated by tbo 
vorb might havo takon place, but did uot. It therefore resembles such 
English idioms ns would havo, ought to bavo been, etc. 
viaso or mala, complote. Couf. via, true. 

mam, to dwoll; hence to be. 

nuita, a fork,—as of a tree or of tbo logs. 

mala, ngniu. (Derived from tho preceding ?) 

matasu, to soud. Perhaps tho samo as watasu, to hand across. 

mato, a targot. 

matu, to await, to wait. 

main, a piue-troo. 

maturu, to rovoronco, to otlor rovorcntly. (Connected with main, to 
wait ?) 

mawosu, to say ; honco to govorn. 

man, a wickod spoil, an act of witchcraft or poisoning. (Connected 
with tho next?) 

mazim, soo madojm. 
urn, a womau, 

me, the shoot of a plaut, a bud. Tho Japanoso literati plausibly 
soo in this word a contraction of muye, tho indefinite form of tho vorb 
mom which signifies to bud. 

me, a crowd. Tho Japanoso literati sco in it a contraction of mure, 
a crowd. Seo muru. 

medu, to like, to lovo. 
megwim, to treat with kindness. 
megum, to go round. 
mesu, to summon, to send for. 

mi, an adjective suffix signifying on account of, bocauso of. 
mi...mi, a verbal suffix occurring always in pairs, nud having an 
alternative, repetitive, or frequentative signification. 

mi, an honorific applied to the most exalted porsonages, such as 
gods nod emperors. See ma, true. 
mi, a berry, a fruit. 
mi, three. 
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mi, deep, said of mountain recosscs. 

mi or midu, rarely mitu, water. It is bard to say which of the 
two first-given forms of the word is tho original ouo. Mi occurs iu all 
the oldest compounds, such ns m-na-to, an estuary; mi-m-moto, a 
river sourco; mi-zo, a ditch. At tho samo timo, if midu is itself a 
compound of mi and du, what is tho signification of duf 
/ midarit, to bo confused, disordered, 
j midasu, to confase, to put in disorder. 

Midori, green ; hence young. 
midu, water. See mi, water, 
i/ifdu, fresh. 
mimi, tho ears. 

vtina, all. 

minami, tho south wind. 
mira, chive. 

mint, a kind of son-weed, 
tm'ru, to bco, to look. 

mili, the uamo of a merino auimal, possibly tho sea-lion or a species 
of soal. 

mitu, to fill, to be full. 
mi*i(ka), short. 

mo, face, bouco direction. Soo omo. 
mo, a lowor garment, a skirt, 
mo, sea-weed. 

mo, a particle whose most frequent sonso is oven, also ; but in tho 
oldest texts it seems to bo rathor a sort of explotivo. 
mo, a calamity, mourning. 
muila, silcnco. 
moyoro, similar, equal. 

momidu, to grow yellow or red,—said only of the leaves in autumn, 
memo, a peach-tree. 
momo, the thigh, 
momo, a hundred. 

momu, or momi, a species of fir, —the Abies firma. 
mono, a thing, any material object. 
mori, a grove of trees. 
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vioro or muw, a cave; hence a dwelling-place. 

mow, all sorts of, all. 

mom, to guard, to watch. 

mom, to fill, to pilo up. 

viosi, if. 

moti, full,—said of the moon. 
moti, bird-lime. 

moto, tbo stem of a troo, liouco origin, begiuuing. Hcnco probably 
mto-jmu, to return ; moto-jiosu, to repeat. 
motomu, to sock. 
motu, to bold; bouco to bavo. 
moyn, to buru. 

IHOt/U, to bud. 

motu, tbo sbriko or butebor-bird. 

i/m, a particlo indicative of probability, ospociully probability iu tbo 
futuro. 

mu, six. 

mu or mi, the body, tbo person, bouco self. 
muyi, wboat, barley. Tbo ;/i is probably for Id, troo. 
mui/nra, tbo namo of a crcoping plaut,—tbo bop. 
muka, opposite. Couucctod with tbo following. 
muku, to turn towards. 
mukudt, a contipodo. 

muku, tbo namo of a troo bearing berries, tbo Coltis muku. 
iluina (a less aucieut form is mtula), empty, vain, useless. 
munaiji or unapt, an eel. 
mura, a cluster. A participial form of tbo next. 
mum, to congregate, to bo in a crowd or cluster, as tbo bouses of a 
village, clouds iu tbo sky, mountains iu a district. Also used transitively 
as uma uchi-murete, baviug gathered tbo horses together. 

musi, an insect. Probably from the following, on account of tbo 
swarming of insects iu hot and damp places. If this is really so, tbo 
original sense of musi would be a swarm. 

musu, to grow, especially in a damp place, as moss; to swarm. Also 
apparently to produce or to bo produced in general, whence munt-ko, a 
boy, and music-me, a girl, lit. a produced child, a produced fernalo. 

Vo!.xrl.-3:* 
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niusu, to choko. 

musubu, to coagulate, to form or harden, ns n fruit; also to tie. 
Probably derived from muau (1). 
inuta, together. 
inutu, familiar, donr. 

N. 

mi, a name. 

m, fish, alive or cookod; vcgotnblos gvowing or cooked; food. It is 
uncertain which of those moauings is tlio original one. Possibly two or 
throo indopoudeut words may hnvo conloscod into one to form this 
general term. 
naf whnt ? 

na! or ne! an omplmtio and oxclnmntory pnrticlo. 
na , uou-existout. Also a prohibitive particle, similar to tho Greek 
iv/j or tho colloquial English “ don’t 1 ” 

na, or nan, thou. Tho n is probably au independent word. 

Soo 8 . V. 

na, or no, of. Na would soom to bo tho oldor form of tho word. 
It is preserved in such compounds (really phrases) ns mi-na-to, tho 
gale of tho water, i.e., an ostuary, afterwards a son-port; ma-na-ko, 
tho oyo, otc. 

nabu, ) to put iu a row, to bo iu a row. Houco tuibe, togother. 

namu, j Conf. tiara, flat. 

nabu, 

namu, to lick, to taste. 

««/»!«, 

naburu, to tease. 
nadu, wet. 
nailii, to stroke. 
nadumu, to be weary. 

liaga, long. Hence nagam, to flow, and nagara, while. 
nagi, an onion. Perhaps a compound, for hi means tree. Tho form 
negi is later. 
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nagu, to throw. 

nagu, to becomo calm, said of tbo wind ; also of tbo passion of 
love; also to calm. Houco probably vayisa, tbo sea-beach. 
valca, inside. Perhaps a compound, ns ka moans placo. 
vaka-naka, on the contrary, contrary to expectation. 
vakil, to cry, to sing. 
uamefsi), rndo, insolent. 
vami, a wave. 


namita, a tear. 

nmuli, thou. Probably a compound. Perhaps from va-moti, name- 
possessor, i.o., famous. This is tho nativo derivation, and it is a 
plausible one ; for it is in accordance with all that we know of Japanoso 
methods of expression (or a so-caUod pronoun to bo resolvable into an 
honorific phrase. 

vavu or nana, sovou. 
nape, a sprout, a bud. 

napo, straight, right. Hence used adverbially in the sense of yet, 
moroovor. 

napu, to twist. 

vara, the name of a spccios of overgroon oak. 
vara, flat, level. Possibly vah tc or vauin, to put in a row, may bo 
contracted from narabn or naramu, the verbal form of this word vara. 

van, that whereby a man gains his livelihood, business. Identical 
with ii aru, to becomo ? 

narn or noru, to bocome, to ripon. 
narii, to got accustomed, to becomo tame, 
n aru, ) 

vatu J *° resound, to mako a noise, to causo to sound, 
wm, a pear-treo. 

nasn, to do. Conf. naru, to becomo, of which it is tho corresponding 
transitive. 
vatu, 

110 * 11 , 




rosomblo. 


vatu, summer. 

natu(A , nn'), fond, wrapped up in (metaph.). 
natinne, the jujube tree. 
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nawi, tin earthquake. 
nayainu, to be sick. 
naz(opu), to compare, to liken. 

no, a root, tbe bottom or nethermost part of anything, e.g. of a 

mass of rocks. 

tie, sound, resonance. 
ve, ft mountftiu petik. 

tie! an imperative particle. Apparently different from the emphatic 
ml or tie! 

vedu, to twist. 

ne/ju, to bog, to pray. Honco modern neyau, for neyi-au. 
tiezumi, a rat. 
m, ill. 
ni, a load. 

nr, oarth, mud; hence a rod colour. 
vigiru, to grasp. 
nig it, to run away. 
niko, 

nigl, soft, tender. 
niyo, 

tiiku, odious. Honco inkumu, to hate. 
tiipa, a courtyard. 

nipa(ka), suddenly. Perhaps connected with the next. 
nipi, new. 

tiipo, tho name of a bird, the widgeon. 

tiipopu, to be fragrant. 

nire, a species of elm. 

turn, to boil (food). 

nine, to resemblo. 

nisi, tho west wind. In later times it came to mean simply 
west, without any reference to the wind. 
nisiki, brocado. 
no, of. See na (7). 

nobu, to lengthen. Hence noboru, to ascend, and nobosn, to cause 
to ascend. 
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nodo, the throat. From nomi-to, the drinking gate, as suggested 
by Japanese etymologists ? 
nodo(ka), soft, gentle. 

noki, tho oaves of a house. Ki is here, as usually, probably the 
word for tree or wood. 

mhi or soku, to put aside. 
nomi, only. 

nomu, to pray, to worship. 
non in, to drink. 

norn, to toll, to say. IIouco nonto, tho uaino of tho Shinto rituals, etc. 
norn, to rido (on a horse, or in a boat). 
noti, aftorwnrds. 
nu, a jewel. 

nu, to bo. Tho oxistonco of this vorb, though highly probablo, is 
not absolutely certain. Tho form from which it is most snfoly inferred 
is tho often recurring gerund nite. 

nu or inn, to sloop. Nu seems to bo tho vorb to sleep, aud i tho 
substantivo slcop, ns in yatu-i si natazu, I do not do a comfortnblo 
sloop, i.o., I cannot sloop quiotly. If this view is correct, inn is ronlly 
two words, thus t nu, lit. to sloop a sloop. In classical times the 
longer form was proforrod ns moro olognnt. In tho colloquial of our 
day tho t has again boon cut off, in accordnuco with a gonoral habit of 
tho lator form of tho language. 

tin or no, a broad oxpauso of uncultivated laud, a moor. 
nuflu, to tnko off (clothos). 
uka, tho forehead. 

nuku, to pull through (e.g. a string through a bend), to go through. 

nuno, grass-cloth. 

nupu, to sow, to stitch. 

nwru, to smear, henco to varnish. 

nuru, to got wot. 

nusa, offerings to the gods. 

nummu, to steal. 

nuU, a small bell. 

nuye, the name of an apparently fabulous bird. 
mui, a rainbow. 
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o, that. (It occurs in oti, there, that way, a term corresponding to 
Icoti , hero, this way, from ho, this; the syllable ti is probably the same 
as tho word meaning road.) 
obiyu, to take fright. 
obom, to drown. 
oku, to bind round (tho waist). 
oiloro or osoro, startling, frightening. 

okaau, to transgress: aymnti uo okosu, to make a mistake. 
old, tho offing, out at sea. Probably the samo word as oku (8). 
oki or oku, latenoss. 
ohina, an old man. 
oko{napu), to act, to behave. 
okosu, to send hither (colloq. yokosu). 
oku, to placo, to put (aBido), hence sometimes to exclude. 
oku, to light or fall on,—as dew or hoar-frost. 
oku or oki, tho rccessos or furthermost part of any place, e.g. a 
mountain fastness, or an island far away from tho mainland. 

oku, to rise (especially from sleep). Heuco tho transitive okosu, 

to rouse. 

okum, to send (thither). Conf. okosu. 
okuru, to remain behiud, to bo too late. 

omi, a grandoo. Perhaps, ns tho Japanoso literati suggest, from 
opo mi, a great person, 
onto, a mother. 

omo, tho human face, the surface of anything. Hence probably, by 
apocope, mo, face, direction. 
omo, heavy. 

omopu, to think of, to love. Perhaps from omo, heavy. Tho later 
languago has formed from this same omo, a verb omonzuru, lit. to mako 
heavy, hence to think much of, to esteem. 
ono, self. 

opo, big, great, many, rough, vague, general. It would seem 
from the texts as if tho sense of vague were the most nnciont, 
opopu, to cover. 
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opu, to pursue. 

opu, to curry ou tho buck. 

vpu, to grow, to spriug iuto oxistouco. 

orabu, to bowl, to yell. 

ore, tbou, an insulting term. 

o»l, rogrottable. 

ono, slow (physically or menially), silly. 

osu, to push. 

oto, a sound, n noise. 

otu, to fall, to fail. 

oyaxi or ouaii, snmo. The first is tho oldor form. 
oyobi, n fingor. Houco modorn yubi. 
oyobu, to reach. 

uytt, to got old. Hence oyu, n pnreut. 


(This heading includes all words beginning with / or h in modorn Japauoso). 

pa, n feather, a wing. 
pa, tho leaf of a tree. 
pa, a tooth. 

pa, the edgo or oxtromity of anything; houco the beginning, the 

end. 

pa, a thing, a person, that which. Tho classical and modern 
postposition tea is this word slightly disguised in pronunciation. 
pa, oack. 

pada, tho surface of anythiug, especially tho naked surface of tho 
body. Houco perhaps padare, snow in patches. 
padu, to bo asharaod. 

payi, the lespedeza tree. The second syllable is probably tho word 
ki, tree, as in so many other names of treos and plants. 
pagu, to flay. 

paka, a grave. The syllable ka probably means place. 
pakaru, to weigh ; to reckon; hence to contrive, to plot. 
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pako, r box. Perhaps u compound, whoso second syllable, ko, 
menus basket. 

pakv, to put ou, to wear (ou tho legs or feet), to gird ou (as a 
sword). 

paku, to sweep. 
paku, to work. 

(paku occurs for kaku iu tho seuso of fitting a string to a bow.) 
pama, tho sen-shoro. 

l>amu, to put or to bo inside something olso, to insert, to immerse. 
pana, n llowor, n blossom. 

pana, tho uoso. Porhnps tho mucous socretiou of tho nose, n sense 
which tho word still rotnins, was tho original sonso. If so, is it not 
possiblo that this word may be idoutical with tho preceding ouo ? 
pam-pada, very. 

pani, clay. Couf. ui, earth, showing that this word is probably a 
compound, though tho pa is obscuro. 
panu, to sopnrato. 

papa, a mothor. This word is rouiarkablo, for most languages 
possessing it or a similar one uso it to donoto, not mother, but father. 
papaki, tho nnmo of n treo, tho Kochia scoparia. 
papaki, a broom. 
pope, a fly. 
papu, to croep. 
pap it, to prosper. 
papuru, to burj - . 
para, tho belly. 

para, a moor, uncultivated grouud. 

parara, an onomntope for being scattered about, c. g. boats ou tbo 
waves, or leaves iu the autumn broezo. 
pari, an alder-tree. 
pari, a needle, a pin. 
paru or paro, far, distant. 
para, spring. Connected with the next 1 
pa) u, to clear up, to clear away. Also to cultivate (?) 
paru, to stretch. 
paru, to stick. 
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pasamu, to hold betweeu two other things, e. g. between ono’s 
arm aud one's body, or botwcon a pair of pincers. 
pasi, bclovod, dear. 
pasi, chopsticks. 
pad, a ladder, a bridge. 

pasi, sauio meanings as pa, (4). But the syllablo si remains unex¬ 
plained. Paume, beginuiug, evidently belougs to tho samo group ; but 
tko syllables zime are unexplained. 
pntira, a pillar. 
pant or pasint, to ruu. 
puta, n loom, a flag. 
pata, a fin. 

pata, ngniu. Apparently a variant of mata. 

pataru, to urgo, to dun. Perhaps derived from tbo precoding. 

pati, a boo, a wasp. 

patiiu, a lotus. 

pato, a pigeon. 

pat", to finish. It is ofton used of a vessel concluding its voyage 
by coming into port. Possibly this was tbo origiunl sense of tho word. 
pain, first, earliest. 

pataka or toaduka, only a little, trifliug. 
paya, quick. 

payu, to grow, to lengthen. 

pasa, a depression, an interval, a space. 

\pazi, tho uamo of a troe used for making bows. 

(pesu, a bow-notch. The oxistouco of thoso two words would 
scorn to iudicato tho former existence of a word pa, or of some word 
beginning with pa, moaning bow. 

pe, (be, rarely pi, bi, or mi), side, place, dirootion, neighborhood; licnco 
employed in almost endloss spocial significations, such as the shore of tho 
sea (pe lit nami—the waves breaking on tho beach), out at sea (old-be), 
the prow of a boat, a mountain district (yama-be), the top of any thing 
(u-pe, modern tie), tho front, lit. edge-sido of any thing, (ma-pc, modern 
tnae), tho evening, more lit. oven- side (yupu-be), etc., etc. 

pe, a pot, a saucepan. Hence na-be, a pot for cooking food (no). 
pe, a clan. 

V«I. xtI.-3 * 
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pe or pu, a fold, a layer. 
jiedalu, to separate. 
peru, to spin. 

pi, sun, day, fire. It is nucortnin whether pi meauiug firo is not 
a different word from pi meaning primarily sun and secondarily day. In 
tho meauiug of daytime there is also the form pint. But a comparison 
with yoru, night-time, shows tho syllabi© nt to bo a suffix. Tho word 
kepu, to-day, is supposed by tho nativo literati to stand for ho, this, and 
pii, which would thus bo an alternative form of pi, day, found also iu 
kinopu, yesterday, tho otbor syllables of which aro obscuro. 
pi, a weaver's shuttlo. 
pi, ico. 

pi, a species of conifor, tho Thuya obtusu. 
pi, a conduit for wntor. 

pibari, a lark. Probably a compound, but of what ? 

pibiku, to rosouud, to ocbo. Possibly a compouud of piicit, to pull. 

pitlari, loft. 

pitli, tho olbow. Oouf. plus, tho lcuoo. 
pidu or pidutH, to bo wot. Houco pidi, mud. 
pikant, to shine. 
piku, to pull, to draw. 

pima, au interval,—of space or timo. Almost certainly a compound, 
as urn alono has tho samo signification. 
pinto, a string, a girdle. 
pina, tho country, ns opposod to tho town. 
pipirayu, to smart. Houco pipirayi, holly. Au onomatopo 7 
pita, flat, level. Houco piraku, to opeu, for pira-aku. 
pire, a scarf, a veil, a bauuor. 
piripu, or piropu, to pick up. 

pim, broad j houco an arm's breadth, i. o.,afathom. Same as pint, flat*? 
pint, garlic. 
pirn, a leech. 

pint, to dry (intraus.), houco to obb. Tho corresponding trausitivo 
is posu. 

pint, to sneeze. 
pisa, long-lasting. 
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pitago, ft gourd. 

pui, tho name of a plant,—tho water-caltrop. 

pitapi, the brow, tho forehead. 

pito, ono, houco an individual, ft person. 

jritu, ft largo box, ft chest. 

piza, tho knee. Conf. pitli, tho elbow. 

po, tho top of ftnythiug, anything that sticks up or out, or that is 
en evidence, ns nu oar of rico, tho top of a hodgo, ft lovo affair which 
has boon bruited abroad, otc. 

po, a huudrod. This terra seems to bo older than tho more usual 
word memo, which it replaces in such compounds as i-po, fivo hundred; 
ya-po, oight hundred, 

po, good and big. (Bat tho interpretation is uncertain.) 
po, or pi, fire. Soo pi (1). 

j>odo or pono, indistinct, vaguo, distant, a glimmering light,—ns at 
oarly dawn. 

po/pi, to carouse, houco to congratulate. 

poka, another plnce, olsowlierc. Probably ft compound, as ka 
alono means place. 
poko, ft spear. 
pokorxi, to bo proud. 
pomu, to prAiso. 

porobu, to fall to pieces or into ruins. 
porn, to wish. 

porn, to dig, to carvo. Honco pora, a hollow, n cavo. 
posi, ft star. Tho Japanese etymologists considor this word to bo a 
compound ot po, fire, aud uhi, stono. But is this likely ? There is no 
ovidouco to support their opinion. 
poso, thin, slondor. 
posu, to dry, Soo pint, to dry. 
poto, the vagiua. 

poto-poto, almost. Connected witli tho next ? 
potori, neighbourhood. 

pototogisu, tho cuckoo. Tho first threo syllables are probably 
onomatopootic. Ginn or gisi is a termination also found in kigisn or 
kigisi, the pheasant. Conf. also iigupwt, the nightingale. 
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poyu , to bark. 

pu, a field. 

pu, to pass. 

pu, to dwell. 

pudi, the wistaria-tree. 

puka, (loop. Puku, to grow deep or dark (said of the night), is tho 
same word. 

puku, to blow. 

puku, to thatch. 

pukunui, to contain, to enfold. 

pukuro, a bag. (From tho procodiug, or from tho following ?) 
pukuru, to swell. 
pumtt, to trend. 
puna, ft species of carp. 

puna or puns, a vessel of any description,—not only a ship or boot, 
as in modorn usago, but also ft vat for liquor. 

pupumu, to swell,—said of n bud about to burst. 
puru, to fall,—said of rain, snow, hftil, etc. 
puru, old. 

puru, to shako, to tremble. 
puru, to touoli. 
puru(mapu), to behave. 
pusa, a falcon. 

piUa9U '\ to obstruct. 
pustiju, I 

pus(apu), to suit, to ngroo. 

pusi,n joiut.a knot,—whothor iu tho human body or in auy thing olao. 
putu, to lio dowu. 

pusuma, coverlet. (From the precoding ?) 
pula, two. Formed from pilo, one, by means of vowel chango i 
The numorals mu, six, and ya, eight, are derived iu liko manner from 
mi, throe, and yo, four. 

puti, ft deep pool or wntery abyss.- 

puto, great, good, sacred; houce broad, stout, thick. 

puye, a flute. 

puyu, winter. 
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R. 

(This letter canuot commence any really independent word.) 
ra or ro, a particle indicating vagueness. Hence ra sometimes 
forms a sort of plural. 

rati, a verbal particlo indicating appearance or probability. 
re, a suffix of uncertain meaning, found in such pronouns ns are or 
ware, I; nare, thou; kare, this; kare, that; tare? who? otc. Tlie 
forms without re, such ns a, icn, ko, ka, ta, etc., scorn to be in all cases 
tho older ones. 


ea, a bill, a pass. 
ta, narrow, small. 

sa, genuine; honco often used ns a kind of honorific and ofton 
merely oxplotivo profix. Auotkor form is tan*. 

Mbit, to bo old, hoar. 

sailamu, to sottlo, to docido. This word is not, as has been some- 
timos asserted, drived from tho Sinico-Japaueso fata 'r> ifc. 

tadt, a scoop, bonce a hand-not. This word is not improbably a 
compound, of which tho socond momber is te, tho hand, 
sadttkn, to entrust, to givo in charge. 
tagi, a horon, tho Egrotta candidissima. 
saga, to lower. 

taka, a hill, whence takati, stoop. Probably a compound of sa, 
narrow, and l<a, a placo, in allusion to tho narrowness of tho top of 
a pass or bill. 

saka, contrary, opposite to tho right way. 

saka, cunning, wise. Perhaps identical with tho precoding. 

saka or sake, rice-beer. 

sakapi, a frontier. Perhaps a compound of saka, hill, and apu, to 
meet, q. v. a range of hills forming the natural frontier where two 
districts meet. 
sakehu, to yell. 

saki, front, a protuberance. * 
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sahu, to bo happy, to succood. The noun aaki (also sari, aud 
compound satipapi, modoru saiicai) moans luck, success. 
taku, to avoid. 

taku, to bo parted, to lip opou, to tear asunder; liouce to blossom. 
sakura, the cherry tree. Perhaps derived from the preceding word, 
ns having been always considered iu Japan the blossoming treo par 
excellence. 

sanui, manner, fashion. 

aamn(yopu), to wander about. 

a am*, raiu. Sco ama or time, the sky, rain. 

annm, cold. 

anna, sco an (8). 

aupn, mnuy, much. 

saparu, 

Mpu, to hinder, to striko against. 
aapnru, 

sape, also. Apparently connected with aopu, to add. 

sapiduru, to twitter. 

tara, again. Samo as sura, oven ? 

saratu, to oxposo to the notion of air, light, or water. 

earn, an apo. 

saru, to depart, to leavo, to omit. 

taea, an onomatopo for whispering. Hence aasayakii, to whispor. 
• siisu, straight, direct. 
snau, to piorco. 
snau, to close. 
sato, a village. 

sate, quick of perception. Hence satoru, to understand. 
lalu or sati, lnck. 

saya, an onomatopo for a rustling sound. Hence sayayn or sawat/u , 
to rnstle, to make a noiso. 
aatoo, a pole. 

saya, a sheath, a scabbard. 

snyfl, i an onoma topo for the rustling of leaves. Conf. sayagu. 
soya,) 

sayu, to be cold ; honco to be clear. 
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sazaki, a wren. 

st , an cider brother, n lover, a husband. Iu archaic times those 
ideas were not clearly distinguished. Honce the fact of the samo word 
being used for nil three. 

sc, a reach in, or the current of, a stream. 
xeba or setna, narrow, Email. 
sekit, to dam, to bar. 

semi, a cicada. Probably a Chiuoso word, for it is written with the 
Chincso character *$, which is itself pronounced sen. 

utnu, to press upon, to harass. (Pointed to seba, narrow ?) 
si, the wind. It occurs in such compounds as nrasi, a rough wind, 
n tompost; tumuti, a whirlwind, etc., and iu nisi and pigari, uamos of 
wiuds. 

n, you. 
si, it. 

«, a purticlo having a slight soparativo force. 

ri, a parlielo indicative of past timo. Though used ns tlio attribu¬ 
tive form corresponding to tlio conclusive pnrtiolo ki, which has tho 
samo signification, it was probably at first a sopnrnto word, just ns 
tho various parts of tlio English verb “ to bo " nro derived not from one 
root, but from threo different roots. 

si, puro (?)—In tho compound timidu, puro water. 
si or sisi, thick, numorous. 

siba, often. Probably connected with tho preceding. Houco sima- 
raku, somo time. 
siba, a twig. 

Alii, n tunny-fish. 
nbomu, to close, to wither. 

sibu, dirty water ? a stain of mud ? The word has somo such souse 
ns this, but is obscure. It may be connected either with sibu, tho 
juico or sap of a tree, or with sime, to stain, more probably with tho 
latter. 

sidam, to hang down. 
sUIu, quiet; also poor. 

sidu, beneath. Honce siduku or sidumu, to sink. 
xige or simi, dense, luxuriant. Said of vegetation. 
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si<ji, ft woodcock. 
figure, fiuo rain. 

siko, rough, ugly, sometimes bravo. 

siku, to resemble, to bo ns good as. Hence aika, thus. 

siku, to sprend, to oxteud. 

lima, mi ialftnd. 

timo, hoar-frost. 

simo, bolow. 

a mu, to soak iu, to Htaiu. 
limu, to shut. 

miu, to fix on, to point out. Identical with tho preceding? 
aina, a difference in height, ft grade, n gradation, a stop. Hence iu 
the later language, ft quality, an articlo of commerco. 

sin(apu), to 1|on(1 un(lcr |j lu .j on . | |0UC0 iq griovo ; honco to long 
for . Soo flnu, 

iin(upu), 

sine, samo as xiut or ine, rice. 

sinu, to falter aud droop—as ft boarl full of sadness ; to give way, 
henco to die. Sinapu, sinupu or tinubii, to boud uudor a burdon, to 
grieve, to long for, to lovo, nud sinayu, to docay, nro evidently from tho 
samo root. 

sinu or sino, bamboo-grass. 
sipa, last (adj.). 
sipi, au acoru. 

sipo, salt, tho briuo of tho sea. 
sipu, to urgo, to force. 
sira or siro, white. 
sire, silly. 

siri, behind, tho rump. 

siro, an area, au enclosure. Hence, in tho later langnago, a ensile, 
also cxchaugo, price: mtsiro, yatiro, etc., me compounds of this word. 
siru, juico. 

siru, to construct, to know, to govern. This last meaniug was 
probably dorivod at very early poriud by literal translation from the 
Chinese, where the same character fa signifies both to kuow aud to 
govoru. 
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mi, ftuy largo animal which is hunted as game,—such as the boar 
and tho door. 

sisi, flesh. Probably idoutical with tho preceding. 
fiito, tho touguo. 

xitu, below, bouoath. Conf. uidu. 
xit[upu), to yoaru aftor, to love. 
xiirti, a wrinkle. 

an oxplclivo somowhat resembling our phrase, well then ! 
fio, homp, a garment. 

ho, ton. This sooms to bo oldor than the moro usual torm, to, ton, 
which it roplaccs in such compounds as miso, thirty ; iso, fifty, otc. 
tut, that. 
ho, gently. 

no or hc, tho back, bchiud. 

miba, u kind of troo, supposed to bo tho modern kanam-vwchi, 
Pholiuia glabra. 

Hoh>, also sukii, and auki t tho bottom. 

toko, much. Houco Koko-vakit, and ivko-biiku. 

miko-napu, to spoil. 

fioku, to romovo, to soparato. 

Miku, mju, aotogu, aimt/n, to pour, to purify by water, to clear. 
hi min, to dye. Conf. timu, to soak in, to staiu. 
hi mm, to bogiu (iutrans.). 

.xtinf ujm), to provide, to comploto. 

HO]H>, wet. 

Hopo, vermilion (?). 

fiopu, to bo alongside of, to add. 

soru, tho orapty firmament; bonco tho sky; also emptiness, 
falsehood. 

hh, the extremity or lower part of anything. 
hu, a mat or blind made of small bamboos. 
nit, a sand-bank. 

hu, a nest, any small habitation made by an animal, o.g. n spider’s web. 
HU, vinegar. 

stum or fiiiiiiit, to control, to bo chief. Hence nmuru, or sumerogi, 
sovereign. 

Vol. xtL-35 
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subu or subo, narrow, small. Couf. seba. 

sudaku , to swarm,—said of insects. 

suga, believed to mean clear, pure. Couf. sumu(2). 

suga or suge , the uamo of a bind of rush. 

axtyi, tbo Cryptomeria japonicn. Probably a compouud, gi being 
the niguri of ki, troc, and aitmu or align moaning straight. 
auyu, to pass. 
auki, i\ spade. 
aukoai, a little. 
aukxt, to help. 

aukuna, small. Couf. sukosi, a littlo. 
sukuxxe, a title of nobility. 
aumi, a coruor. 

aumi, ink. Probably a secondary acceptation of tbo torm iumt, 
cbnrcoal, wbicli docs not happen to occur in tbo arebaio texts. 
axwtirs, a violet. 
aumu, to dwell. 

aumu, to bo clear, to bo pure aud limpid. 
sxwiu, sumi(yaka) or sugu, straight, straightway, speody. 
aunapati , uamoly, to wit. (Connected with tlio preceding ?) 
aunt, tbo sbiu. 

aupe or suit, a way, a motbod. (From aunt, to do, aud pe, direction ?) 
aura, even (ndv.), no less than. Samo as tarn, again ? 
nu(ru), to do. 
sum, to rub. 

susabu, susainu, sutugu or susumu, to advance or iucrcaso in degreo, 
or in soverity. 

suso, tbo lower border or hem of a garment. A compouud of which 
tbo second part is so, garment ? 

sum, an ouomatope for a rustling sound. 

susuki, tlio name of a species of perch, the Labrax jopouicus. 

susuru, to sip. 

suue, the end or extremity of anything, 
suten or suyu, to set, to put. 
sxuu, a small bell. 
tuzumf, a sparrow. 
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T. 

ta, a field.—Not necessarily, ns in modern parlance, n pnddy-field. 
ta t who ? 

ta or te, tlio hand.—Very numerous compounds exist, e.g. ta-na- 
pira, the palm of the hand; ta-sulcu, to snvo, lit. to lmnd-help; Ui-icoru, 
to pluck, lit. to hand-break; la-kumi, a carpenter, lit. a band-combiner, etc. 
tabi, a timo (uno fois). 
tabi or tapi, a journey. 
tabum, to net funnily or absurdly. 
tada, straight, direct; hence only. 
tade, rangwort. 

tado-tado or tadu-tadu, gropingly, uncertainly. Hence tadayopu, 
to wondor. 

tadunu, to seek, to repair or resort to. 
tag(ajm), to differ. 

tagi or taki, rapids in a river; hence a watorfall. 

tajiru, t a git it, to rosound. 

tagupu, to accompany, to add. 

taka, a hawk. 

taka or take, a bamboo. 

taka, high. 

takara, a troasuro. 

take, manly vigor, courage. Hence takem, a bandit. 

take, a mountain peak. 

taku, cloth mndo of paper mulberrybarlc (?). 

taku, to row or urgo a boat on with overy possible offort.—This* 
though not absolutely cortain, is the interpretation given by the best 
native authorities. 

taku, to kindle, to light. 

taku or tagu, to tie, to bind up,—as hair. 

tama, a ball, a bead, a jewel. 

tama, the soul, the spirit.—Perhaps from the preceding. 
tama, chaucc, occasion. 

tamapu, to give.—Perhaps from tama, a jewel. Some forms of the 
word have b for m in the stem, as tabaru, to have given to one. 
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tame, for the sake of; in order. 
tami, a peasant. 
tiimu, to go round. 

tamu, to bo stagnant, to collect in one place. Probably connected 
with tomu, to stop ? 

tana, a board to place things on, a shelf. 
tone, a seed. Also trine, 
trmi, a valley. 

tnnomu, to rely on, to trust. 

tajMi, ft joke, nonsense. Hence ttijnipum (colloq. tammttru), to 
frolio. 

tajte, cloth. 

tapi, a goncrnl nnmo for scvornl species of Ash resembling the 
perch. 

tapn, to endure, to suffer. 
tapurn, to fall down, to die. 
taputu, to knock down, to kill. 
taputo, venerable. 
tori, a flagon, ft jug. 

tai i, a suffix apparently meaning porson. It occurs in such com¬ 
pounds as mi-tari, throo porsous ; yo-tari, four persons ; ikn-tarit bow 
many porsous? etc. Pito-ri, ono person, nnd pnta-ri, two persons, 
show this suffix in an apocopated form. 
tarn, to droop, to lmng down. 
trim, to laffleo. 
tan, joyful. 

tati-drui, nn onomatopo for tho rattling sound mndo by bail. 

tatimu, to grow luxuriantly. 

tata or trite, n shield. (From tain, to set up ?) 

tntuku, to hit, to knock. 

tntamu, to fold, to pile up.—Hence tatnmi, a rug, Inter n mat. 
tatapu, to fulfil. 

tataru-, to smite with ft curse, to bo revenged on. 
tali, a sword. 

tali, a plumlising particle, probably derived from the verb tatu, 
to staud. 
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tati-ynati, suddenly. Apparently nu ouomatopc. 
tatu or tadu, a crane (bird). 
tntu, a dragon. 

tutu, to stand up, benco to start on a journoy; also transitively to 
set up, to orcot. 
tntu, to cut. 
tutu, to shut. 

tumnea, Uucayu, or Unvoiro, bending, weak. 

tni/u, to slack, to relax. (Connected with tho procoding ?) 

tayu, to couio to nu end. (Samo as tho proceding ?) 

trru, to shiue. 

torn, to deal iu, to soli. 

ti, tho fcumlo breast, and tho milk which flows from it. 
ti, a kind of grass,—tho Eulalia japonico. 
ti, a thousand. 

ft or to, a road. Tho modern viiti is this ti with tho honorific 
profi mi. 

tika, noar. 
likara, slrongth. 

tint, to bo scattorod, to fall,—ns blossoms fluttering in tho breozo. 
tun, lettuce. 
titi, a father. 

to, a door.—Heuco probably ka-do, a gate. 
to, ton. 

to, sharp, quick. 
to, outside. 

to, that.—The adjective-pronoun that. Lator tho word to, liko its 
English equivalent, becanio a conjunction. 

toyn, a fault.—Hence Uujnum, to find fault with. 
to/fu, to polish, to whet. 
togu, to accomplish. 

toki, time.—Perhaps tnki, time; toko, eternal; and tuki or tuhi, 
the moou, are couueotod with each other. 

toko, or toki, lasting a long time, evergreen, eternal. 
toko, a sleopiug-place, a bed. Identical with tho next ? 
tokoro, a place. 
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tolcoro, tho name of a creeping plaut, the Dioscorea quinqxuloba. 
toku or tuku, to light on, to arrive. 
toku, to loosen, to undo. 
tomo, tho storn of a boat. 

torn, a party of people, a companion. . . 

tovrni, scanty.—This seems to be the original sense, but it »s 
generally usod by the earliest pools to signify enviable. 
tomosu, to light.—Honco tomosi-bi, a wick or candle. 
tomu, or todomu , to stop. 

tone, a government offlcer.-Mabuchi derives this word from tonm, 
for to no viori, a gato-keeper. 
toneri. See preceding word. 
tono, a palace. 
topo, distant. 
topu, to ask (after). 

topu or tobu, to fly.—Honco probably tubaxa, wings. 
tora, a tiger. 
tori, a bird. 

torn, to tako. t 

tost or tori, a year.—The Japanese literati derivo this word from 
torn, to tako, with referouco to tho taking or ingathering of the harvest. 
toton(opu), to bo or to sot in proper order, to adjust. 
toyo, plonty, luxurianco, prosperity. 

toyo, an onomatopo for noiso.—Hence toyomu, to bo noisy or 
tumultuous. 

tori, a housowife. 
ttt, of. 

fuorti.au "auxiliary numeral" or "classifier” (couf. one piecey , 
two piecey in Pidjiu-English), which is suffixed to the numerals proper, 
e.g. pito-tu, one; puta-tu, two; yu-tu, five hundred ; momo-ti, a 
hundred, i-ho-ti, one form of the word five hundred. 

eu, a verbal particle which shows that tho action is completely 
finished aud done with. The Japanese commentators derivo it by apluc- 
resis from patu, to finish. The gerund termination te is a form of this 
word tu. 

lu or to, a port, an anchorage. 
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Utba(ki), llio camellia-tree. 

tubara, core, attentiou.—Said of thought heatowod ou a subject. 
Native scholars consider this word to ho a contraction of lumabiraka, 
clear, evident in overy detail. But this is doubtful, if only for the reason 
that tubara occurs in the earliest texts, whoroas tumabiraka does not. 
tubusa, wiugs. Seo tojiu, to fly. 
tubo, a jar. 

tiiburu, to burst, to break. 

tubusa, cnrofuluoss. Couf. tubara. 

luil(opu), to assomblo, to crowd togotbor. 

tugs, the boxwood tree. 

twluku, to contiuuo. 

tudurni, a drum. 

tudura, tho uaiuo of a creeping plant. Supposed to bo the 
C'oculus tbunbergi. 

tu(ia, tbo uamo of a troo, tho Abios tuga. 

tugu, to follow, to add, to supply.—Houco mitUffi, tho (honourable) 
taxes.—Suuio ns tuduht, to continue ? 
tugu, to toll. 

luka, a hnudlo or hilt. Hence tukamn, to take hold of, to clutch. 
tuka, or tuki, a mouud, bonce a tomb. 
tukapu, to sorve, to omploy. Houco tukapi, a mossougor. 
tukasa, a ruler. 

tuki, tho nnmo of a treo, probably tbo Zclkowa kenki. 
lukii or tuki, tho moon. Conf. told, timo. 
tuku, to stick, to oliug. 

tuku, to pile up,—as earth; to pound,—ns rico. 
tuku, to ram (with tho horns), to thrust, to sting. (Identical with 
tbo preceding ?) 

tuku, to bo finished, quenched. Hence tukusu to exhaust, and 
tukaru, to bo tired. 

tukuru, to form, to make. 

turna, tbo edge, or border of anything. 

tutna, minute, small. It occurs in such compounds as tumagi, 
fire-wood; tuma-bara and tumabiraka, minutely, clear and detailed. 
Possibly it is identical with tho preceding word. 
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turn*, the unil, tnlou or lioof of nuy liviug crcatnro. 

tnmi, n sin, n crime. 

tirni, n spocics of mulberry-tree. 

tumu, to heap, to pock together. 

tui/iu, to pick, to pluck. 

tumusi, n whirlwind. 

turn, ft rope. 

twit, ii eonstaut habit, an invarinblo precedent, always. 

tuiiii or (mho, ft horu. 

tupi, ft long timo, at length. 

turn, ft row, ft lino. 

turn, unfeeling, unsympathetic. 

turn, to tnko ns ft companion. Honco lure, something occurring in 
connection with something olso, the reason or oause of n thing. 
turn, to catch (fish), to anglo.—Same ns torn, to tnko ? 
turu or turn, ft string. 

turwji, n snbro.—Perhnps a compound signifying tho wooden (ki) 
implement which is lmng round tho waist by means of ft string (turu). 
But this scorns lmrdly likely. 
tutu, ivy. From tho next ? 

tul(npu), to bo continuous, to lmud along, to transmit.—Tho form 
lutt also occurs. 
tuti, tho earth. 

into, n parcel.—From tut(ajiu), to transmit ? 

tulomu, to bo diligont. 

tutu, n suffix expressing simultaneity. 

tiUumu, to cncloso, to wrap up.—Honco liUtuni, nn ouibnukmeut, 
ft dyko. 

tutuzi, tho azalea-tree. 
tuice, ft stick. 
tuyo, strong. 
twju, dew. 


u, a cormorant. 
m, n bare. 


U. 
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u, a sbrnb bearing a white blossom,—the Deutzia scabra. 

«, tbo upper part, above. Henco up i, up, modern wje or iu. 
it, yes. Uouce iibe, au adverb of asseveration meaning it is natural 

that. 

u, sad, dreary, 
if, to get. 

ubara or ibara, a brambly bush. 
utluku, to roar,—said of the wild boar. 
iiili, a family (uame). 
iullira, a quail. 
w/okit, to move. 

Vi/upim, tbo nightingale. 
idea, food. 

uka, au ambush, spying, licuco ukami, a spy, and ukatjapi, to 
pry into. 

nku, to receive. Heuce probably ukepu, to worship, to swear by. 
uku, to float. 

nniii, or ina, iiiuina, a horse. Tho form uuia is tho most usual. Mu 
sooms to stand by apocopo for wua when tho metro nceossilates tho 
rotronchmeut of a syllable. Nevertheless it can scarcely bo doubted 
that tho Japanese word is derived from tho Chineeo (inn), tho animal 
itself having beeu introduced from China or Korea apparently 6ubscqncut 
to tho third century of tho Christian ora. It is a significant fact that tho 
Aiuos, who of course became acquainted with horses at a still later period 
and through intercourse with the Japauese, have adopted tho Japaucso 
word wua (pronounced by them notmc) to denote it. Similarly the 
Korean term is mat, also too liko tbo Chinese to bo considered 
independent of the latter. The case is throughout ono of borrowing, not 
of coincidence. 

uinasi, good, honourable; hence nice, pleasaut. 
wue, a plum-tree. Probably from the Cbineso Hi ma, the treo 
itself having almost certainly been introduced from China. 
unit or ttna, the sea. 
iiinn, to givo birth to, to produce. 
twin, to spin. Possibly identical with the preceding. 
mini, to grow weary. 

Vol.xri.-3« 
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umu, to lill up with earth. 

turn or imf, the nock, tho head, ft ridge between furrows. 

urn, (1) the hack or hind part of anything, inside, tho reverse ; hence 
tho heart, tho mind, divination of things unseen, soothsaying. (2) 
Probably identical with the above is tho souse of beach, sea-shoro 
(Baud of a bay,—not of auy open place). From urn come such 
words os nraiuijiu, to diviuo; vtaf/ajiu (for wa tagapu), to suspect, 
cto. 

tire, tho topmost twigs of a tree. 
ure, grief. Possibly from urn. 
urvi, joyful. Possibly from ura. 
tiru, or uro, silly. 

uru(jHtri), delightful. Couf. wu(jfojiu), to moistou, to forliliso. 
mi, a bull, a cow. 

mi, a master. Tho modern multi, properly n'lulti, is a contraction 
of no uihi, as Okuni-niuhi, tho master of tho groat land (tho uomo of a 
Shinto deity). 

t uiro, hohind, tho baok. 

i uu, to vauisb. Houco tui(uajni), to lose. 

too, whistling. 

t uu, a mortar. 

m<tl;i, terrible, savago. 

i tint*', sorrow. 

lUi, inside. 

uto, unfamiliar, unfriendly. 
ultt, to strike, to beat. 

!!tusu ’ | to romovc * Als0 wilI ‘ ,Jt t,mB !f nl,,ru ‘ 

utu(lu), also irotutu, actual, present, waking reality as opposed to 
dreams. Similarly evident, plainly, with single 

intout. 

utco, a fish, 
utru, to be huugry. 
molt, to plaut. 

tui, a maggot. Couf. muni, an insect. 
utu, a head-dross. 
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W. 

ten, something round, n circle, surroundings, n wheel. Hence wada, 
n coil; wadakamaru, to writhe. 

ir« or irare, I. Auothcr form, used only by women, is trarapa. 
tnibu, to complain, to lument. 
iraihika. Sco patuka. 
wadu(rapu), to ho sick. 

ir aka, young. Perhaps from iraku, to spring forth. 
icttki, the erm-pit. 

ir akn, to spring forth—ns a fountain; to boil (water). 
tciiku, to divide. Hence wakaru, to bo in a state of division, to be 
understood. 

i rakuraba, raroly, with difficulty. Evidently a compound, but of 
wlmt ? 

ream, a suaro, a pitfall. May not this bo a contraction of ire ana, 
a circular holo ? 

tranunnku, or iconomku, to tremblo, to shuddor. 
mmt, tho namo of a sca-moustor, porhaps tho crocodile. Some 
identify it with tho shark, 
irrtjvi, straw. 

. t rarabi, a kiud of forn. 

iram, to split, to rivo asundor. 
irasi, an eagle, 
irasuru, to forget. 
inita, tho sen. 
irata, cotton. 
inittui. Sco atari. 
iruUiru, to cross (tho water). 
iratam, to put across. 
iraicaku, to bo in shreds. 

iraza, an action. Hcnco icaza-pnpi, a calamity. 

ire ! an exclamatory particle. 

irripi, tho name of a kind of grass. 

irrmn, to smile. 

irepu, to become intoxicated. 
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xcera-xcera, an onomatopc for joyous smiles or laughter, 
worn, to make a hole, to cut into, 
i oi, ft boar. 
in, a well. 

it ini, to bo iu, to dwell. See im. 
xciya, thanks, courtesy. 
m, ft mftu. 

ic/), hemp; hence ft cord, string. 

ico, a hillock. Henco ir o-ka lit. ft hillock-placo, i. o., ft hillock, 
tco, a tail. 
ico, small. 

\<o! an intorjoctiou corresponding to tho English oh 1 and occurring 
nt tho ond of clausos. Its classical and modern uso ns ft sign of tho 
accusative case was tho gradual development of lator times, 
tcodi, an old man. 
xcoho, foolish. 
xcoku, to beckon. 
xcomiiui, a woman. 
iromutiA, an old woman. 
mono, an nxe. 
icopu, to fiuish. 
icoroti, a serpent. 
rrorM, to break. 

worn, to dwell, to be. Same as inf, <j. v. 

icon, regrcttablo, precious. Houco icotinm, to grudge. 

icosipu, to teach. 

woso, a lie, ft falsehood; ftlso foolishness. Tho occurrence of this 
word is somowbat doubtful; but tho fact of its existence is rendered 
more than probable by tho existence of tho modern word two (for wuso), 
having the same signification. 

kosu, to eat, also to govern. Henco xcosa, a chieftain; whence 
again, also xcosamu, to quell, to govern. 

xcoti, xcote, xcoto, there, the other or further side. 

xcotoko, a young man. 

ico tome, a maidou. 

woworu, probably to hang down. 
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trif, to be iu, to dwell. This original first conjugation form,—icit, 
ii'i, tee, etc., was already obsolescent in archaic times, being almost 
always replaced by tvim, fourth conjugation. Worn, a lengthened first 
conjugation form, is also to bo referred to tho simple irtt. 

Y. 

y„, a house. Probably for i riya, from tru, to dwell. Honco 
probably yado, for ya-to, house door, i. e., a dwelling, yadoru, to dwell; 
ya-tu-ko, a slave, lit. a child of the house. 
ya, eight. 

ya, a particle of interrogation or doubt. 

yabwH, to break. 

yatlo, a dwelling. Sco ya. 

yaku, to burn. 

yarn, a mouutaiu, a hill. 

yami, total darkness. 

ymnu, to cease. 

tjtnim, to bo wounded, sick. 

yana, a weir. Conf. irarnt. 

yatutyl, or yayf, a willow-tree. Tho termination ;,i probably means 
tree, as in so mauy other cases. 
yapa, smooth. 
yam, to soud. 
yam, to tear. 

ya»a{rikC), easy-going, pleasant. 
yam, easy, at case. 
yaritnaptt), to tako care of, to feed. 
yam, to grow thin. 

ya-ya, gradually. Probably an onomatope. 
ye, a branch—of a tree or of a river. 

ye, forced labour. Some plausibly dorivo it from the Chinese 
yeki or yaku '&• 

ye or yo, good. 

yemui, the barbarian aborigines of Japan. 
yeru, to choose. 
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yo, life, ago, a generation, houce tho world. 

yo, night. Hence yo-pi, (also yu-jm) lit. night-day, i. o., evening. 

yo, four, 
i/o / oh! 

yobu, to call. (Derived from tho preceding ?) 

yo<lo, a sluggish place in a stroam, an almost stagnant curront. 

yodu, to climb. 

yuko, athwart, crosswiso. 

yoku, to sot asido, to avert, to escapo. 

yomi, yom, Hades. Conf. yami, total darkness. 

yornu, to couut. Probably identical with yobu, to call. 

yoro(du), a myriad. 

yorokobu, to rejoico. Conf. ye (8). 

yorosi, good. Conf. ye (8). 

yoru, to approaoh, to loan on, to roly on. Houce tho particle 
yon, moaning owing to, since, from. 
yoti, manner, facts, circumstances. 
yoso(pu), to dock, to attire. 

yosori, dopondouco, rolianco. (Conuoctod with yoru, to rely ?) 
yosu, to bring togothor, to collect. Conf. yoru. 
yotro, woak. 

yu, from. Connected with yoru ? 

yu, a bow. It is probably this word which wo havo in tho 
compound mn-yu or uui-yo, eyebrow, literally eye-bow. Yum, a bow, 
is an alternative form. 
yu, hot water. 
yuku, a floor. 
yuki, snow. 
yuku, to go. 

ytune, a dream. It is also written yome, and may possibly be a 
compound of yo, night, and me, tho eyes. 
yutnu, to shun, to avoid. 
yupu, wool. 

T/M/m, evening, Perhaps from yo-pi, lit. night-day. 
yupu, to tie. 

yum, or yum, loose, pliable, unstable. 
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yuri, til so u u aud yu, nltor. It scorns uncertain wbothor this is an 
indopondout word, or ouly a variant of yon, since, from, owing to, 
derived from yoru, to roly. 
yuri, a lily. 

yunuu, to slackon bold of, to allow. 
yuta, pleuty. 

yut[(ijm), to move or lloat slowly about, to wave or rock. 
ywri', or yuwc, tho roftsou owing to wbiob anytbing happens. 
yuyusi, uulucky, awful,-—o. g. tbo abode of a doity. 


Z. 

if, a vorbal suflix signifying improbability, especially improbability 
in tho future. 

in, iiu emphatic particle, 
iff, a uogativo suflix. 




44 A book that is shut is but a block ” 
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